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FACTS    AND^EUMOilS. 


AMIMTIiATM  \mm  TO  HO. 

[Special  Despatch  lo  Uie  N.  v.  Tribune. J 

Wasiumutoii,  April  4. 

Jort  Pickens  will  be  held  at  every  hazard 
and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  troops 
have  been  landed  there  already.  Whatever  re- 
enforcements  may  be  necessary  to  retain  it,  will 
be  sent,  although  the  Ad ministration  intends  in 
that,  as  in  all  similar  demonstrations  to  pre- 
serve a  peace  policy.  If  assa.ilod,  it  will  resist, 
oat  it  will  not  voluntary  attack. 

Coiumodoyo  Stnngham,  who  was  recently 
ordered  here  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  to 
act  as  assistant  to  him,  Las  been  suddenly  'de- 
tailed to  the  Miuncsota  for  KpeoiiU  survive  *t 
home.  The  Powhatan,  tvLkh  bay  just  returned, 
and  was  about  to  b>>  rep*.i«d,  Mo  some  smaller 
ve^sely,  will  accompany  him  on  this  expedition 

The  companies  of  Sappers  and  Miners,  which 
left  here  yesterday,  have  &  Southern  destina- 
tion, and  are  to  go  ou  board  one  cf  tbeoa  ves- 
sels. They  will  be  replaced  by  «ome  of  the 
troops  just   returned   {rem  Texas,  for  it  Ls  not 

thillKrht.     cnv'.ln.it        ..(   41,!'.;     4:    *.     \.         ...    . 


thought 


J»e^t,   at,  tins  time,  to  withdraw 


,uy  considerable  portion  of  (he  dcfeu&ive  forCe 
from  Washington. 

The  Attoruvyuen^ial  has  now  before  him 
several  -mportant  questions,  which  alfeot  peace 
or  war  substantially  as  his  opiuions  shall  be  re- 
ceived by  the  Cotton  States.  First  as  to  the 
power  cf  the  President  to  collect  the  duties  on 
.shipboard;  and  nei.t  as  to  the  e,ieat  dfhia  au- 
thority to  call  out  volunteers  in  a"  certain  emer- 
gency. Ilia  deci.siofta  on  these  points  and  some 
others  may  determine,  an  extra  session ;  and 
for  reasons  obvious  to  all  intelligent  niinds' 
that  resort  will  be  avoided  if  possible;  but  it 
may  be  necessary. 

So  far  as  Fort  Sumter  i&  concoruod,  ao  final 
decision  has  been   taken.    A  wetting  of  the 
Cabinet   will   be   held.  Jo-morrow,  when   that 
matter  must  ba  included.    Major  Anderson's 
supped   are  getting  fast  exhausted,  and  they 
must  be  renewed,  or  he  must  be  withdrawn,  or 
starvation  and  surrender  are  inevitable. 
Com-tpon^enc*  of  lUe  N.  Y.  Time*. 
The  President  has  come   slowly  up  to  realizs 
the  necessity  of  decisive  and  rigorous  action 
and   the   Revenue   laws  are  to  be  enforced  in 
Louisiana,  as  in  New  York,  jf  the   army  and 
navy  at  the  command  of  me  Government  can 
do  it. 

I  am  confident  that  ia  less  than  a  week  every 
port  of  importance,  south  of  Charleston,  which 
has  inland  cemmunication,   will  be  blockaded. 
It  is  for  this  purpose  that  vessels  of  war  are 
being  fitted   for  tea,  and  not  for   transport,  aa 
was  supposed.    Merchant  vessels  will  be  char- 
tered for  transport   service.    Suddenly,  all  our 
army  officers  that  were  quartered  in  this  vicinity 
are  missing,   and  the  fact  is  ascertained  that 
they  have  left  under  sealed  orders,  to  he  opered 
at  sea.    The  distracted  wjveB  leak  out  thi*  lat- 
ter fact.  ;     T  '  "     '  '       V'-* 
■  Capt.  Meigs  was  de.UiM  from   the  Capitol 
buildings  Wednesday  night,  and  ordered  nway 
with  only  twelve  hours'  notice.    About  thirty 
artificers  weie  sent  with  him  on  secret  service 
not  knowing  their  destination  beyond  New  York' 
No  visitors  were  admitted  at  the  War  Depart- 
ment to-day,  except  those  connected  »ltb  the 
service. 

Boirrix&a*  snuiiiiEtii. 
The  Southern  people  who  write  here  express 
stroDg  hopes  that  Lincoln  will  not  attempt  to  j 
enforce  the  laws  of  the   United  States.     They 
say  they  will  resist  to  the  hitter  end.    I  have 
seen  communications  to  the  Southern  Commis-  \ 
sioucrs,  not  of  an  official  character,  expressing 
this  sentiment.   The  Commhwioneni  declare  that 
our  government  can  never  enforce  even  the  re- 
venue laws  l>y  force  of  arms.    They  still  anti- 
cipate a  peaceable  separation,  and  negotiations 
lor  a  settlement.  *       '' 

Corrcjpoiidenee  pf  iha  N.  Y.  World. 


An«tber  View  of  u»e  iuati.r. 

I  TUESjj  UOYfcJIEBTS    ISTENDJtD  FOR  ST.  DOMINGO. 

Considerable  interest  has  characterized  the 
debate  in  all  political  circles  to-day,  conse- 
quent on  the  speculations  as  to  the  movements 
of  the  supplemental  squadron  wh'Ch  is  being 
rapidly  fitted  out  at  the  Boston  and  Brooklyn 
navy  yards.  Not  a  (ew  maintain  that  it  has 
been  found  necaasary  to  resort  at  onea  to  vigor- 
ous measures,  and  that  Mr.  Lincoln  intends  to 
collect  the  revenue  in  the  seceded  States  or 
to  blockade  the  ports  ;  whilo  an  equally  large 
number,  deluding  those  of  most  authoritative 
positions,  assume  that  the  ti  :et  is  to  be  concen- 
trated near  St.  Domingo,  to  offset  the  contem- 
plated visit  of  the  English  and  Frttch  fleets. — 
Whatever  may  bo  their  destination,  the  excite- 
ment in  Washington  and  the  South,  regarding 
the  movement,  is  wrought  up  to  quite  a  high 
pitch.  The  more  general  opinion  seems  to  be, 
j  that  what  are  termed  coercive  measures  are 
:  not  connected  with  these  sudden  movements. 

The  opinion  that  the  tloet  is  intended  for  St 
Domingo  is  very  much  stiengthoued.  by  the  fact 
that  A.  B.  Patterson,  comme.cial  agent  at  that 
paint,  has  had  several  interviews  with  Secre- 
tary Seward,  and  impressed  upon  him  the  im- 
mense interests  that  the  United  States  have  in 
that  Island.  The  Minnesota  goes  to  St.  Do- 
mingo without  doubt. 

The  southern  commissioners  do  not  credit  the 
rumor  that  the  administration  Intends  to  en- 
force the  revenue  laws. 

Commissioner  Crawford  has  been  informed  by 
authority  that  the  government  intends  no  bos- 
tile  demonstration  against  the  South. 


THE     ZOUAVESAND    THE     PRESIDENT        The 

interview  of  the  Zouaves  with  l'^ju^Lmcoln. 
SdSed  by  those  who  witnessed  it  to  have 
?een  one  of  the  most  amusing  incidents  possible. 
They  saluted  him  as  familiarly  as  though  he 
£ad  been  a  brother  Jake  or  Mose.  Mr.  Lincoln 
*as  so  much  amused  at  their  odd  expressions 
She  laughed  until  the  tears  ran  down  has 
cheeks. 


BOSTON     AbV 


^Triid  '^reaia-ent'niid  liis  WUiics:  *\ 

The  Alias  t:  Argut  has  "  a  bee  in  Us  bonnet."  It  is 
alilt  harping  on  us  pet  absurdity  that  only  the  Democratic 
party  can  conduct  the  war  to  a  successful  issue. 

The  way  the  World  attempts  to  meet 
our  <<  pet  absurdity  "  is  to  urge  that  as 
<<  Mr.  Lincoln  has  three  years  and  a  half 
to  serve,  there  seems  little  likelihood  of 
the  war  b8iDg  conducted  by  a  Democratic 
President  ;  and  a3  the  present  Congress 
has  both  of  its  regular  annual  sessions 
still  before  it,  we  do  not  see  how,  short 
of  a  revolution  overturning  the  govern- 
ment, the  rebellion  is  to  bo  suppressed  by 
the  Democratic  party.  Will  the  sltlas  (f 
Jrgas  enlighten  us  ?" 

Yes  !  The  war  may  pass  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  threo  years  specified ,  and  is 
likely  to  do  so,  if  conducted  upon  anti- 
slavery  grounds  ;  or  Mr.  Lincoln  may 
come  down  from  his  Chicago  Platform  and, 
standing  upon  the  basis  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, appeal  to  the  Uuion  men  of  the 
North  and  South  ;  and  so  save  the  coun- 
try. We  do  not  say  he  is  not  inclined  to 
do  it  ;  but  just  so  n6ar  as  he  approaches 
to  this  ground,  so  much  nearer  does  his 
Administration  approach  Democracy. 

Mkaghbr,  in  bis  speech  at  the  Academy 
of  Music,  proclaimed  that  "the  moment 
LikcolN  took  the  oath  to  preserve  the 
Constitution,"  the  Chicago  platform  dis- 
appeared from  his  vision.  This  is  the  re- 
I  verse  of  true;  for  Lincoln  in  his  inaugu- 
ral declared  that  the  Chicago  platform 
was  a  law  to  him,  and  the  judicial  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court,  on  the  con- 
stitutionality of  slavery  in  the  Territo- 
ries, were  not  binding.  But  it  shows 
what  kind  of  appeals  are  suited  to  the 
people,  when  Mr.  Meagher  invents  such 
apologies  for  the  President.  We  do  not 
blame  the  orator;  but  as  a  matter  of  deli- 
cacy, advise  the  President  to  make  his 
assertions  true. 


President  Lincoln  is  Said  10  b«  fully  eonversaat  >3 
will  the  topography  of  tne   country  wnsre  nur^ 
armies  now    are,   ami    aKo    display*.  woudcrrulO 
kuowledtits  of  tue  officers  and  men<3jA*-«^cy>r  ' 
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iiUARTEK   BEFORE    4,    O'CLOCK,    P.  M. 


Latest  by  Telegraph. 


FROM    WASHINGTON. 


AID     TO     DISCHARGED      SOLDIERS. 


Promotion  of  Gon.   Pope. 


Washington,  12th.  The  army  appropriation  Uw 
contains  a  clause  lor  proviaiusj  for  the  eomtort  of 
discharged  soldiers,  who  arrive  ia  the  paucipal 
cities  of  the  Uaiced  States,  so  disabled  by  disease 
or  wounds  as  to  be  uuabU  to  proceed  to  their 
homes.  $2,000,000  is  to  be  applied  and  expeaded 
under  the  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United 
Scutes. 

The  President  has  appointed  Major-General 
Pope  of  the  Volunteers  a  Britradier-Gdneral  in 
the  regular  army,  vice  General   Wool,  promoted. 


"n*v.«tH7BWTTI     RONaPPD' 


ELI    THAYEE'S    COLONISATION    SCHEME. 

Favorable  Reception  liy  the  Piresi- 
deut  aud  Cabinet, 


New  York2(i(h,  The  Tribune's  Washington 
despatch  says:  "Hon.  Eli  Thayer's  scheme  for 
colonization  of  the  Southern  States  by  armed  men 
meets  with  much  favor  from  the  President,  Seere- 
taiy  of  War  and  oiher  Secretaries,  it  has  Deen 
discussed  several  times  in  Cabinet  meetings,  and 
will  probably  soon  receive  formal  official  sanction. 

The  project  contemplates  an  expedition  by  10,- 
000  colonists,  enlisted  for  six  mouths  and  supplied 
with  transportation,  subsistence  and  arms.  A 
General  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  Government, 
whose  business  it  shall  be  to  hold,  occupy  and 
possess  the  public  lands  of  Florida  and  other  lands 
belonging  to  the  rebels  and  seized  under  the  law 
of  the  last  session  of  Congress  for  non-payment 
of  the  direct  tax.  Mr.  Thayer  promisas  if  allow- 
ed to  carry  out  his  plan  in  its  entirety,  to  bring 
Florida  into  the  Union  as  a  free  State  by  the  1st 
of  February  next.  Texas  and  Virginia  are  al- 
ready talked  of  as  States  to  be  subjected  to  the 
same  process.  


and  the 
Radical  Union 

Men  of  Missouri. 

,  At  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  last 
day  of  September,  1863,  President  Lincoln 
'accompanied  by  one  of  his  secretaries, 
Icame  into  the  great  east  room  of  the 
?Whlte  House  and  sat  down. 
j  "He  bore  the  appearance  of  being  much 
sflepressed.  as  if  the  whole  matter  at  issue 
rin  the  conference  which  was  impending 
Ws  of  great  anxiety  ana  trouble  to  him," 
ieays  one  of  the  Missourians  who  sat 
^waiting  the  president's  coining. 

These  were  seventy  "Radical  Union  men 
of  Missouri";  thty  had  accepted  thai. 
idesignation,-  They  had  been  chosen  at 
mass  convention  in  Jefferson  City— "the 
{largest  mass  convention  ever  held  in  the 
'State,"*  their  credentials  said.  That  con- 
vention had  unqualifiedly  indorsed  the 
.emancipation  proclamation  and  the'  em- 
ployment of  negio  troops.  It  had  de- 
clared its  loyalty  to  the  general  govern- 
ment. It  had  appointed  these  seventy 
Missourians,  from  fifty-seven  counties,  to 
proceed  to  Washington  and  "to  procure 
a  change  in  the  governmental  policy  in 
reference  to  Missouri." 

This    action    by    Missouri    meant    more 
than  a  local  movement.     It  was  the  pre-  | 
cipitation   of  a   crisis  at   Washington.     It  j 
was   the   voice   of   the  radical   antisiavery  I 
element    of    the    whole    country    speaking..) 
through     Missouri,     demanding    that     the! 
government    commit    itself    to    the    policy 
of  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  to  the  pol-j 
icy  of  the  use  of  negro  troops  against  the 
Confederate  armies.     It  was  the  uprising 
of  the  element  which  thought  the  admin- 
istration   at    Washington     had     been    too 
mild.     President   Lincoln   understood  that 
the    coming    of    the     Missourians     meant 
more   than   their  local  appeal.     The   MIs- 
eourians   understood,    too,   the   importance 
Of  their  mission.     On   the   way   to.  Wash- 
ington   the   seventy    had    stopped   in    city 
after    city,    nad    been    given    enthusiastic 
reception  by  the  antisiavery  leaders;  they 
had  been  encouraged  to  make  their  appeal 
for    a    new    policy    in    Missouri    insistent 
and    to    stand    on    the    platform    that    the 
border  states  must  now  wipe  out  slavery 
Of  loyal  owners. 

The  Missouri  Platform. 
Hence  it  was  that  Immediately  upon 
their  arrival  in  Washington  the  seventy 
Missourians  coming  from  a  slave  state  put 
Into  their  address  to  the  president  such  an 
avowal  as  this: 

"We  rejoice  that  in  your  proclamation 
of  January  1,  1863,  you  laid  the  mighty 
hand  of  the  nation  upon  that  gigantic 
enemy  of  American  liberty,  and  we  and 
our  constituents  honor  you  for  that  wise 
and  noble  act.  We  and  they  hold  that 
that  proclamation  did.  in  law,  by  its  own 
force,  liberate  every  slave  in  the  region 
It  covered;  that  it  is  irrevocable,  and  that 
from  the  moment  of  its  issue  the  Amer- 
ican people  stood  in  an  impregnable  posi- 
tion before  the  world  and  the  rebellion 
•eceived  its  death  blow.  If  you.  Mr. 
.'resident,  felt  that  duty  to  your  country 
demanded  that  you  should  unshackle, 
the  slays  of  the  rebel  states  in  an  hour, 
^tc^sen'-rh  earrthry  reason  why  the  people 
of  Missouri  should  not.  from  the  same 
«ense  of  duty,  strike  down  with  equal 
suddenness  the  traitorous  and  parricidal 
Institution   in    their  midst." 

Here  was  the  essence  of  the  Missouri 
^piovement  which  gave  it  national  inter- 
NMtt-' which  prompted  the  grand  chorus  of 
approval,  which  led  to  the  series  of  in- 
ptorsing  ovations  concluding '  with  the 
'  mighty  demonstration  over  the  seventy- 
ii&iutlcAU, Union   men  In  Cooper   Institute, 


lew  York  City,  with  William  Cullen 
rant  presiding.  President  Lincoln,  pur- 
suing the  course  which  seemed  to  him 
necessary  to  keep  the  united  North  with 
Jiim.ifelt  fully  the  critical  character  of 
the  issue;  which  the  Missourians  were 
raising.  } 

The  Darkest  Sour. 

'$■  '   ' 

Conditions     and     events     wholly     apart 

from  what  was  going  on  in  their  states 
aded  to  the  significance  and  importance 
>of  this  conference  between  President  Lin- 
coln and  the  radical  Union  men  of  Mis- 
souri. The  week  before  the  seventy  start- 
ed from  St.  Louis  for  Washington  that 
hloodiest  battle  of  the  war,  Chiekamauga, 
had  been  fought,  and  the  whole  North 
■was  depressed  by  the  narrow  escape  of 
Rosecrans'  army.  When  the  Missourians 
arrived  in  Washington  Hooker's  army  was 
marching  all  night  long  over  the  Long 
Bridge  out  of  Virginia  and  into  Washing- 
ton to  take  trains  for  the  roundabout 
journey  to  Chattanooga  to  re-enforce  the 
penned-up  troops,  that  they  might  not  be 
forced  north  of  the  Tennessee  by  Bragg. 
.Meade's  failure  to  follow  up  the  success 
at  Gettysburg  in  July  previous  had  given 
great  dissatisfaction.  In  the  cabinet  there 
was  division  over  administration  policies. 
KThe  presidential  campaign  was  coming  on 
In  a  few  months.  Perhaps  at  no  other 
time  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  had 
President  Lincoln  faced  more  discourag- 
ing criticism  and  more  hostile  opinion  in 
the  North. 

The  address  reviewed  the  origin  and  the 
development  of  antagonism  between  the 
Gamble  administration  and  the  radical 
'Union  men.  It  charged  Gamble  with  the 
intention  to  preserve  slavery  in  Missouri. 
and  asserted  "the  radicals  of  Jiissourl 
desired  and  demanded  the  election  of  a 
new  convention  for  the  purpose  of  ridding 
the  state  of  slavery  immediately."  It 
dwelt  at  length  upon  the  "proslavery 
character"  of  "Gov.  Gamble's  policy  and 
acts." 

"Frorn  the  antagonisms  of  the  radicals 
to  such  a  policy,"  the  address  proceeded, 
•'have  arisen  the  conflicts  which  you,  Mr. 
President,  have  been  pleased  heretofore  to 
term  a  'factional  quarrel.'  With  all  re- 
ispect  sv.e  deny  that  the  radicals  of  Mis- 
souri have  been  or  are,  in  any  sense,  a. 
■party  to  any  such  quarrel.  We  are  no 
factionists;  but  men  earnestly  intent  upon 
[doing  our  part  toward  rescuing  this  great 
[nation  from  the  assaults  which  slavery  is 
aiming  at  its  life. 


.'Vyil?,  the  Missourians  affirming  such  a 
petition;  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
the  wave  of  sympathy  from  the  antisiav- 
ery element  which  spread  over  the  coun- 
try. tak|ng  the  form  'of  indorsements  by 
newspapers,  speeches  by  leaders  of  t^e 
antisiavery  oeople  and  enthusiastic  public 
attentions  to  the  delegation. 

Wanted  Butler  Sent  to  Missouri. 

The  climax  of  the  address  of  the 
seventy  radical  Union  men  was  the 
prayer  that  Ben  Butler  be  sent  to  suc- 
ceed Schofleld  to  restore  peace  and  order 
In  Missouri. 

"We  ask,  further,  Mr.  President,  that 
in  the  place  of  Gen.  Schqfield  a  d'3part- 
rnent  commander"  be  assigned  to  the 
Pepartrnent  of  Missouri  whose  sympa- 
thies will  be  with  Missouri's  loyal  a,nd 
/Buffering  people,  and  not  with  slavery 
p-ad     proslavery     roeiu       Gen.     Sehofiejd 


has  disappointed  our  lust  expectations  oy  j 
identifying  himself  with  „  our  sta^; '"ad,-'^ 
ministration,  and  hjs  policy ■  :£s'  depart- 
ment  commander  has  been,  ,  as  ^ve  be-  I 
lieve,  shaped  to  conform  to  Gov.  Gam-  ■ 
ble's  proslavery  and  conservative  views,  j 
He  has  subordinated  federal  authority  In 
Missouri  to  state  rule.  He  has  become  a 
party  to  the  enforcement  of  conscription 
into  the  state  service.  He  has  coun- 
tenanced, if  not  sustained,  the  orders  is- 
sued from  the  state  headquarters,  pro- 
hibiting enlistments  from  the  enrolled 
militia  into  the  volunteer  service  of  the 
United  States.  Officers  acting  under 
him  have  arbitrarily  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned loyal  citizens,  without  assigned 
cause,  or  for  daring  to  censure  Gov. 
Gamble '.s.  policy  audi  acts.  Othet  '•euch 
officers  have  ordered  loyal  men  -to  be 
disarmed,  and  in  some  instances  the  or- 
der has  been  executed,  while  under  the 
pretense  of  preventing  an  invasion  of 
Missouri  from  Kansas,  notorious  and 
avowed  disloyalists  have  been  armed. 
He  has  issued  a  military  order  prohibit- 
ing the  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the 
press.  An  officer  in  charge  of  negro  re- 
cruits that  had  been  enlisted  under  law- 
ful authority,  as  we  are  informed  and 
believe,  was  on  the  20th  inst.  arrested 
in  Missouri  by  Brig.  Gen.  Guitar,  act- 
ing under  Gen.  Schofleld's  orders,  his 
commission,  side-arms  and  recruits  taken 
from  him,  and  he  imprisoned  and  sent 
out  of  the  state.  And,  finally,  we  declare 
to  you,  Mr.  President,  that  from  the  day 
of  Gen.  Schofleld's  accession  to  the  com- 
mand of  that  department,  matters  have 
grown  worse  and  worse  In  Missouri,  till 
now  they  are  in  a  more  terrible  condi- 
tion than  they  have  been  at  any  time 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion.  This 
could  not  be  if  Gen.  Schofield  had  admin- 
istered the  affairs  of  that  department 
with  proper  vigor  and  with  a  resolute 
purpose  to  sustain  loyalty  and  suppress 
disloyalty.  We,  therefore,  respectfully 
pray  you  to  send  another  general  to  com- 
mand that  department;  and,  if  we  do  not 
overstep  the  bounds  of  propriety,  we 
ask  that  the  commander  sent  there  be 
Maj.  Gen.  Benjamin  F.  Butler.  We  be- 
lieve that  his  presence  there  would  re- 
store order  and  peace  to  Missouri  in  less 
than   sixty   days." 

Strong  Language. 

The  closing  paragraph  of  the  address 
was  well  calculated  to  impress  Mr.  Lin- 
coin  with  the  intensity  of  feeling  inspiring 
the  delegation.  Perhaps  in  the  history  of 
White  House  conferences  such  strong  lan- 
guage was  never  before  used  by  a  delega- 
tion in  declaring  the  personal  responsibil- 
ity of  the  chief  executive.  The  conclu- 
sion was  in  these   words: 

"Whether  the  loyal  hearts  of  Missouri 
shall  be  crushed  is  for  you  to  say.  If  you 
refuse  our  requests,  we  return  to  our 
homes  only  to  witness,  in  consequence  of 
that  refusal,  a  more  active  and  relentless 
persecution  of  Union  men,  and  to  feel 
that  while  Maryland  can  rejoice  in  the 
protection  of  the  government  of  the  Un- 
ion, Missouri  is  still  to  be  the  victim  of  a 
proslavery  conservatism,  which  blasts 
wherever  it  reigns.  Does  Missouri  deserve 
such  a  fate?  What  border  slave  state 
confronted  the  rebellion  in  Its  first  spring 
r.s  she  did?  Remember,  we  pray  you,  who 
it  was  that  in  May,  1S61,  captured  Camp 
Jackson  and  saved  the  arrsenal  at  St. 
Louis  from  the  hands  of  traitors,  and  the 
Union  cause  in  the  Valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi from  incalculable  disaster.  Remem- 
ber the  home  ,  guards,  who  sprung  to 
arms  in  Mlssqurl  when  the  .government 
was  without  troops  or  means  to  defend 
itself  there.  Remember  the  more  than 
'50.000  volunteers   that   Missouri   has   sent. 
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that,  although  always  a  slave  state,  her 
unconditional  loyalty  to  the  Union  shines 
lustrously  before  the  whole  nation.  Recall  . 
to  memory  these  things,  Mr.  President, 
and  let  them  exert  their  just  Influence 
upon  your  mind.  We  ask  only  justice  and 
protection  to  our  suffering  people.  If 
tliev  are  to  suffer  hereafter,  as  now,  and 
in  time  past,  the  world  will  remember 
that  they  are  not  responsible  for  the 
gloomy  page  in  Missouri's  history,  which 
may  have  to  record  the  independent  ef- 
forts of  her  harassed  but  still  loyal  men 
to  defend  themselves,  their,  families  and 
their  homes  against  their  disloyal  and 
murderous  assailants." 

Three  Signers  Still.  Living. 
The  names  of  the  seventy  radical  Union 
men  of  Missouri  were  signed  to  this  re- 
markably ijaftunient.  _  The  tiigneturt-i  -vf 
Uhartes  D.  Drake,  afterwards  senator 
from  Missouri,  and  still  later  chief  justice. 
of  the  Court  of  Claims  at  Washington, 
came  first  as  chairman.  Two  Missouri 
congressmen,  Ben  Loan  and  J.  W.  Mc- 
Clurg.  the  latter  afterwards  governor, 
signed  as  vice  chairmen  of  the  delega- 
tion. One  of  the  secretaries  was.  the  latj 
Emil  Preetorius  of  the  Westliche  Post. 
Three  of  the  seventy  signers  are  living 
and  well  known  in  St.  Louis—  Enos  Clarke, 
Charles  P.  Johnson  and  Pa  .id  Murphy. 
They  were  among  the  youngest  rremoers 
qr_the  delegation.  One  of  them,  diaries 
P.  Jto  nson,  yi&&  chosen'*  to  ''kpeak  at.  the 
Cooper1  Institute  demonstration  glyen  to 
indorse  this  Missouri- movement  for  uni- 
versal emancipation,  and  was  introduced 
Jk»  the  .sre&t-.J»'$6pn<fe7"'fiy'f»rV  ^cJea^ana 
|  editor,  William  Cullen  Bryant.  The  forty- 
'  five  years  gone  by 'have  not  .dimmed  the 
recollection  of  that  journey  to  Washing- 
ton and  of  the  scene  in  the  east  room  of 
the  White  House  by  these  three  partici- 
pants, although  time  long  ago  tempered 
the  sentiment  and  dissipated  the  bitter- 
ness. 

"The  feeling  aver  our  grievances  as 
radicals  had  become  intense,"  air.  Enos 
Clarke  said,  as  with  some  reluctance  he 
consented  to  talk  about  the  visit  to  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  explaining  that  it  would  be 
difficult  for  those  who  had  not  lived 
through  these  years  in'  Missouri  to  com- 
prehend the  situation.  "We  represented 
1  the  extreme  antisla,yery  sentiment.  We 
were  the  ^Republicans  who  had  been  in 
accord  with  Fremont's  position.  Both 
sides  to  the  controversy  in  Missouri  had 
repeatedly  presented  their  views  to  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  but  this  delegation  of  sev- 
enty was  the  most  imposing  and  most 
formal  protest  which  had  been  made  to 
the  Gamble  state  administration  and  the 
national  administration'*  policy  in  Mis- 
souri. The  attention  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, it  seemed,  had  been  drawn  to  Mis- 
souri. Our  delegation  met  with  a  series  of 
ovations.  When  we  reached  Washington 
we  were  informed  that  Secretary  Chase 
propose4  to  tender  us  a  reception.  We 
were  entertained  by  him  the  evening  qf 
the  day  we  were  received  at  the  White 
House." 


How  Address  Was  Prepared. 

"Who  was  the  author  of  the  address, 
Mr.  Clarke?" 

"The  address  was  the  result  of  several 
meetings  we  held  after  we  reached  Wash- 
ington. We  were  there  nearly  a  week. 
Arriving  on  Saturday,  we  did  not  have  our 
conference  at  the  White  House  until 
Wednesday.  Every  day  we  met  in  W'il- 
lard's  Hall,  on  F  street,  and  considered 
the  address.  Mr.  Drake  would  read  over 
a  few  paragraphs,  and  wo  would  discuss 
them.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting  Mr.' 
Drake  would  say,  'I  will  call  you  together 
to-morrow  to  further  consider  this  mat- 
ter.' In  that  way  the  address  progressed 
to  the  finish." 

"How  did  t he  president  receive  you?" 

"There    was    no    special    greeting.      We 


be|ore  9,  In  accordance  with  the  appoint- 
ment which  had  been  made,  and  took 
seats  in  the  east  room.  '  Promptly  at  0 
the  president  came  in,  unattended  save 
by  one  of  his  secretaries.  He  old  not 
shake  hands,  but  sat  down  in  such  a  po- 
sition that  he  faced  us.  He  seemed  a 
great,  ungainly,  almost  uncouth  man.  He 
walked  with  a  kind  of  ambling  gait.  His 
face  bore  the  look  of  depression,  uf  deep 
anxiety.  Mr.  Drake  stepped  fcrward  as 
soon  as  the  president  had  laken  his  seat 
and  began  to  read  the  address.  He  lia.l 
a  deep,  sonorous  voice  and  lie  read  siowly 
and  in  a  most  impressive  manner.  The 
reading  occupied  half  an  hour.  At  the 
conclusion  Mr.  Drake  said  this  statement 
of  our  grievances  had  been  prepared,  an.l 
signed  hv  all  of  those  present." 

"Did  the  president  seem  to  be  much  af- 
fected by  the  reading?" 

"No.  And  at  the  conclusion  he  began 
to  discuss  the  address  in  a  manner  that 
v.'as  very  disappointing  to  u?.  He  took 
ut  one  phase  <.fter  another  and  talked 
about  them  without  showing  much  inter- 
est. In  fact,  he  seemed  inclined  to  treac 
many  of  the  matters  contained  in  the  pa- 
per as  of  little  importance.  The  things 
which  we  had  felt  to  te  so  serious  Mr. 
Lincoln  treated  as  really  unworthy  of 
much  consideiatlon.  That  was  the  tone 
In  which  he  talked  at  first.  He  minimized 
vi.at  seemed  to  us  most  important  " 

"Did  he  lndalge  In  any  story  telling  or 
humorous  comment?" 

"No.  There  was  nothing  that  seemed 
like  lenity  at  that  stage  of  the  conference- 
On  the  contrary,  the  president  was  almost 
impatient,  as  if  he  wished  to  set  through 
with  something  disagi  eeab>>K  When  he 
had  .expressed  the  opinion  tl  at  things 
were  not  so  serious  as  we  thought  he  be- 
gan to  ask  questions,  many  of  them.  He 
elicited  answers  frqrh  Oiiterent  itwnibara 
of  the  .  delgation.  He  stai  red  argument. 
parrying  some  of  the  opinions  expressed 
by  us  and  advancing  opinion*  contrary  to 
the  conclusions  cf  <>u-  Comm.Utaa  of  Sev- 
enty. This  treatment  of  our  grievances 
v-ps  carried  so  far  -r.at  most:  of  us  felt  a 
sense  of  <leer>  chagrir .  But.  after  continu- 
ing in  thi,^  iine  for  some  time  the  presi- 
dent's whole  manner  underwent  change. 
It  seemed  as  if  he  hal  been  intent  upon 
drawing  us  out.  i  When,,  satisfied  tiaat.he 
fully  underwood  lis  andAiad  ineasui^i  the' 
strength  of  our  purpose,  the  depth  of  our 
feeling,  he  took  up  the  address  as  if  anew. 
He  handled  the  various  grievances  in  a 
most  serious  manner.  He  gave  us  the 
impression  that  he  was  disposed  to  regard 
.  them  with  as  much  concern  as  we  did. 
After  a  jnhile  the  conversation  became 
colloquial  between  the  president  and  the 
members  of  the  delegation— more  informal 
and  more  sympathetic.  The  change  of 
tone  made  us  feel  that  we  were  going  to 
get  consideration." 

Factional  Quarrel. 

"What  inspired  that  assertion  in  the 
tddress  that  the  mesident  had  spoken  of 
the  trouble  in  Missouri  as  a  'factional 
quarrel'?''  ,--\ 

"It  was  based  on  a  letter  President  Lin- 
cold  had  written  to  Gen.  Schofield  some 
time  previously.  A  copy  of  that  letter 
was  before  us  when  we  drew  up  the 
address.  Apparently,  for  the  purpose  of 
informing  Gen.  Schofield  of  his  view  of 
affairs  in  Missouri.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  writ- 
ten to  him  in  this  way:  'I  did  not  relieve 
Gen.  Curtis  because  of  my  fuM  convic- 
tion that  he  had  done  wrong  bv  commis- 
sion or  omission.  I  did  it  because  of  a 
conviction  in  ,iiv  mind  that  the  Union 
men  of  Missouri,  constituting,  when 
united,  a  vast  majority  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple, have  entered  into  a  pestilent  faction- 
al quarrel  among  themselves.  Gen.  Cur- 
tis, perhaps  not  of  choice,  bein's;  the  head 
..Pi  mttfffllilfn  aBd  Sov.  -  GanTWarahafevM 


oncile ■'■$  a©  aMncuhy,  'it   *e«  to   grow  | 

worse;  and  worse  until  I  fei,    c  my  duty"; 
';  to',brd.ak  it  up  somehow,  and,  as'JAcouid 
not  Remove  Goy.  Gamble,  I  nad  to  remove 
Gen>    Curtis.'      This   letter   had    found   its 
wa-y  to  the  public  and  was  made  the  basis 
of   what  our  address  said  by  way  of  vindi- 
I  c.'ition  of  the  Radical  Union  men." 
'      "Did    the  president  make  anv   reference 
!  to    that    part    of    the    address    about    the 

'factional  quarrel'?" 
j  "Yes,  he  did.  And  it  was  about  Hie 
cnlv  tiling  he  said  that  had  a  touch  of 
!  humor  in  that  long  conversation.  In  the 
course  of  his  reply  to  us  he  took  up  that 
grievance.  'Why,!  he  said,  'you  are  a 
long  way  behind  the  times  in  complarlnins,' 
of  what  1  said  upon  that  point.  Gov. 
Gamble  was  ahead  of  you.  There  came 
to  me  some  time  ago  a  letter  complaining 
because  I  had  said  that  he  was  a  party 
to  a  factional  quarrel,  and  1  answereu 
that  letter  without  reading  it.'  The  fea- 
tures of  the  president  took  on  a  whim- 
sical look  as  he  continued:  'Maybe  you 
would  like  to  know  how  I  could  answer  it 
without  reading  it.  Well,  I'll  tell  you. 
My  private  secretary  told  me  such  a  letter 
had  been  received  and  I  sat  down  and 
wrota  to  Gov.  Gamble  in  about  these 
words:  I  understand  that  a  letter  has 
been  received  from  you  complaining  that 
I  said  you  were  a  party  to  a  factional 
quarrel  in  Missouri.  I  have  not  read 
that  letter,  and,  what  is  more,  I  never 
will.'  With  that  Mr.  Lincoln  dismissed 
our  grievance  about  having  been  called 
parties  to  a  factional  ouarrel.  He  left 
us  to  draw  our  own  Inference  from  what 
he  said,  as  he  had  left  Gov.  Gamble  to 
construe  the  letter  withput  help." 
Conclusion  of  the  Conference. 
"Did  the  conference  progress  to  satis- 
factory conclusions  after  the  president's 
manner  changed?" 

"We  did  not  receive  specific  promises, 
but  I  think  we  felt  much  bette'-  toward 
the  close  than  we  had  felt  in  the  first 
hour.  The  president  spoke  generally  o: 
his  purposes  rather  than  with  reference; 
to  conditions  in  Missouri.  Toward  the 
I  close  of  the  conference  he  went  on  to 
speak  of  his  great  office,  of  its  burdens, 
of  its  responsibilities  and  duties.  Among 
other  things  he  said  that  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Ike  government  he  .  wanted,  to 
be  the  president  of  the  whole  people  and 
of  no  section.  He  thought  we,  possibly, 
failed  to  comprehend  the  enormous  stress 
that  rested  upon  him.  'It  is  my  ambition 
and  desire,'  he  r.ald  with  considerable 
feeling,  'to  so  administer  the  affairs  of 
the  government  while  I  remain  president 
that  if  at  the  end  t  shall  have  lost  every 
other  friend  on  earth  I  shall  at  least  have 
one  friend  remaining  and  that  one  shall 
be  down  inside  of  me.'  " 

"How    long    did    the     conference     con- 
tinue?" 

"Three  hours.  It  was  neanng  noon 
when  the  president  •  said  what  I  have 
just  quoted.  That  seemed  to  be  the  sig- 
nal to  end  the  conference.  Mr.  Drake 
stepped  forward  and.  addressing  the  pres- 
Went,  who  was  standing,  said,  with ,  de lib- 
eration and  emphasis:  'The  hour  ,ha 
come  when  we  can  no  longer  trespass 
Son  your:  attention.  Having  submitted 
to  you  in  a  formal  way  a  statement  of 
our  grievances,  we  will  take  leave  of  >ou, 
asking  fie  nrivllese  thatcach  member  of 
the  delegation  may  take  you  by  the  hind. 
But.  in  taking  leave  of  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,  let  me  say  to  you  many  of  these 
gentlemen  return  to  a  border  sftUe  filled 
With  disloyal  sentiment.  If  upon  their 
return  there  the  military  policies  of  your 
administration  shall  subject  them  to  risk 
of  life  in  the  defense  of  the  government 
and  their  blood  shall  be  shed— let  mo  tell 
you,  Mr.  President,  that  .their  blood  shall 
be  upon  your  garments  and  not  upon 
ours.'  " 
■•How  did  the  president  i  oceive  ths.tr" 
"With  great  emotion.  Tears  tr.'ckled 
.down  his.  face,,  as  we  filed  by  shakir  g  his 
hfl.nd.'A,  .^„,_.^„^,. „:  ....  .....J^_jfai.-jt,-. __ 


THE   PRESIDENT   IXPLAININCI    HIS    POLICY — CDRIOUS  ' 
AND   NOTABLE   REVELATIONS. 

Two  recent  publications  have  been  made,  pro- 
fessing to  give  the  substance  of  conversations  by 
the  President  with  persons  who  called  upon  him 
to  represent  certain  views  in  relation  to  public 
matters.  Both  publications  contain  the  strongest 
internal  evidence  of  being  genuine  reports  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  words ;  the  stjle  ia  as  unmistakable  as 
the  feet  of  Hercules. 

One  conversation  occurred  with  a  committee 
from  Cheever's  Church,  in  this  city,  whose  object 
was  to  urge  the  raising  of  a  negro  army  under 
Gen.  Fremont.  Mr.  Lincoln  told  this  committee 
that  he  was  fixed  in  the  policy  of  availing  himself 
of  any  aid  which  could  be  obtained  from  emanci 
pated  slaves ;  but  acknowledged  that  he  was  em- 
barrassed in  carrjing  this  policy  out.  He  con- 
fessed to  a  partial  failure  in  the  endeavors  which 
had  been  made  to  recruit  colored  soldiers  both 
North  and  South.  In  regard  to  a  command  io*. 
Gen.  Fremont,  the  President  eaid  (posriixU  n-j: 
without  a  little  sarcasm)  that  he  would  of  course 
expect  a  department;  and  thereupon  Mr.  Lincoln 
regaled  the  committee  with  an  anecdote  about  a 
young  rake  who  being  advised  to  take  a  wife, 
asked  in  response,  "  Whose  wife  shall  I  take  ?" 
He  said  he  thought  the  negroes  would  have  to 
take  and  hold  the  region  around  Vicksburg,  but 
bluntly  owned  that  whenever  he  tried  to  explain 
his  views  to  "various  officers  of  high  rank,"  as  he 
said,  he  always  "ran  afoul  of  somebody's  dignity  1" 
After  this  amusing  confession,  the  President  fur- 
ther indicated  his  perplexity  by  sayiDg  that  he 
would  like  anybody  to  undertake  the  work  who 
could — that  he  would  like  Fremont  to  do  it — aDd 
at  another  interview  he  told  the  committee  that  if 
they  had  the  entire  ten  thousand  troops  they 
promised  raised,  he  would  give  General  Fremont 
a  department  that  very  morning. 

The  other  conversation  occurred  between  the 
President  and  a  delegate  appointed  by  a  German 
meeting  in  St.  Louis,  which  adopted  resolutions 
complaining  of  .Halleck,  of  Fremont,  Sigel  and 
*Butler  being  kept  out  of  command,  &c.  To  this 
delegate  the  President  talked  two  hours,  during 
which  he  eaid  several  rather  amusing  things.  "It 
may  be  a  misfortune  for  the  nation  that  he  was 
elected  President,"  he  said,  but  he  meant  to  be 
President,  and  to  perform  his  duty  according  to 
his  own  views,  and  nobody  should  dictate  to  him 
a  change  in  his  Cabinet.  Halleck  had  been  slan- 
deied  ;  Fremont,  Butler  and  Sigel  were  not  kept 
oat  of  command  because  he  did  not  properly  ap 
predate  them,  but  because,  in  his  own  expressive 
larguage,  he  "had  more  pegs  than  holes  to  put 
tlum  in  1"  The  want  of  unity  in  his  Cabinet  was 
ihe  subj  ct  of  a  mjsterious  remark,  which  might 
mean  either  that  he  took  the  responsibility  of  their 
action  or  he  did  not  take  it.  As  for  the  Union 
men  in  Missouji,  he  said  they  were  factious,  and 
the  two  parties  "ought  to  have  their  heads 
knocked  together  I"  The  President  said  that  the 
Union  men  in  Missouri  who  are  in  favor  of  gradual 
trnaTwipat'iOH,  represented  Lis  views  better  than 
those  who  are  in  favor  of  immediate  emancipation. 


Then  an  anecdote  was  drawn  out  from  the  Presi 
dential  budget.  He  further  explained  that  Gen. 
Curtis  was  removed  from  the  cpnnnand  in  Missou- 
ri because  his  system  of  provost  marshals  gave 
rise  to  violent  complaint;  that  he  had  thought  at 
one  time  of  appointing  Fremont  in  his  place ;  then 
of  McDowell,  whom  he  characterized  as  a  good 
and  loyal  although  very  unfortunate  soldier,  and 
that  at  last  General  Schofield  was  appointed,  with 
a  view,  if  possible,  to  reconcile  axd  satisfy  the  two 
factions  in  Missouri.  At  the  close  of  the  conver- 
sation the  President  remarked  that  there  was  evi- 
dently a  "  serious  misunderstanding "  springing 
up  between  him  and  the  Germans  of  St.  Louis, 
which  he  would  like  to  see  removed. 

NORTH   CAROLINA   REBELLIOUS. 

The  execution  of  the  rebel  conscription  law  in 
North  Carolina,  the  heavy  calls  made  ijpon  the 
State  for  troops,  and  some  other  causes,  appear  to 
have  excited  extensive  and  serious  discontents  in 
that  State.  Gov.  Vance  holds  very  independent 
language  towartfs  the  Confederate  Government,  as 
also  qo  the  leading  journals.  It  is  aho  eaid  that 
several  thousand  armed  refugees  lrom  iht  con- 
scription have  been  for  weeks  inuenched  in  tne 
mountains  with  artillery,  successfully  defying  the  ■ 
Confederate  anthniit.ifa.  1 

OPERATIONS     0»     IHE     BLOCKADE  RUN.NEhS,     AUD   IB* 
CNITAD  STATES  WAR  VESSELS  IN    THE  WEST  INDIES. 

Complaint  is  made  in  Nassau,  N.  P.,  that  the 
U.  S.  gunboat  Rhode  Maud  has  violated  British 
neutrality  by  chasing  the  blockade-runnera  Mar 
garet  and  Jessie,  and  carrying  on  a  bombardment 
of  those  vessels,  at  about  a  quarter  or  half  a  mile 
only  distant  from  land,  the  shot  and  shell  from  the 
U.  S.  vessel  falling  upon  British  soil,  and  driving 
people  to  euek  shelter  from  them.  The  same  gun- 
boat had  been  previously  complained  of  as  having 
fired  on  the  steamer  Sirius  inside  of  the  three 
miles  constituting  the  extent  of  British  jurisdic- 
tion from  the  shore  of  the  island,  but  the  asser- 
tion of  the  commander  that  the  distance  was  ac- 
tually five  miles,  was  accepted  in  that  case.  In 
the  case  of  the  Margaret  and  Jessie,  however,  the 
Nassau  Guardian  says :  "  No  amount  of  prevari- 
cation and  shuffling  will  enable  the  officers  of  the 
Rhode  Hand  to  prove  that  the  offense  was  com- 
mitted beyond  the  territorial  limits  of  this  coloDy." 

The  extent  of  the  trade  between  Nassau  and 
rebel  porta  may  be  judged  from  the  following 
statement: 

Since  July,  1862,  fifty  seven  steamers  and 
ninety-one  sailing  vessels  left  Nassau  for  the  rebel 
ports.  Fifty  one  of  the  former  and  fifty-five  of 
the  latter  landed  their  cargoes,  affording  immense 
aid  to  the  rebels  and  realizing  va9t  sums  for  the 
speculators.  Forty  four  steamers  and  forty-five 
sailing  vessels  reached  Nassau  from  the  Confede- 
racy uuring  the  same  period.  A  letter,  purport- 
ing to  be  dated  on  board  the  Tioga,  published  in 
tut;  ATastau  papers,  indicates,  if  genuine,  that  the 
blodjjtide-runuera  were  often  betrayed  to  United 
Sute*i  cruisers. 


MR.  LINCOLN     ON  ARBITRARY    POWER — AH  USURPER'S 
APOLOGY. 

Mr.  Lincoln  has  offered  a  new  and  grave  affront 
to  the  conservative  men  of  the  whole  country,  in 
a  letter  whioh  we  publish  elsewhere.  It  is  an 
apology  for  and  an  argument  in  favor  of  arbitrary 
treats,  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus,  &e  , 
and  sets  out  upon  the  insulting^  and  slanderous 
assumption  that  those  who  dnBist  upon  the  main- 
tenance of  the  ancient  privileges  of  liberty  of 
speech,  liberty  cf  the^press,  and  habeas  corpus 
are  "  rebel  sympathisers,"  whose  object  is  to 
"  keep  on  foot  among  ua  a  most  efficient  corps  of 
spits,  informers,  suppliers,  and  aiders  and  abet- 
tors of  their  course  in  a  thousand  ways."  In  be- 
half of  the  patriotic  conservative  citizens  of  the 
Sorth,  we  hurl  the  foul  and  insolent  libel  back  in 
the  teeth  of  its  author ! 

As  an  argument  the  President's  letter  is  con- 
temptible. He  offers  nothing  in  justification  of 
his  plea  to  suspend  the  Constitution  fn  war  time,' 
but  the  merest  cant  of  the  Republicrn  newspapers, 
calculated  to  influence  only  the  mwst  creiulous  of 
mankind.  He  id  in  favor  of  maintaining  consti- 
'  tutional  rights,  he  bays,  eacept  during  civil  war 
but  if  suspended  then,  who  knows  that  thej  will 
ever  be  returned  to  us  again  ?  Are  we  to  trust 
Mr.  Lincoln's  word  that  if  we  allow  him  to  be 
come  absolute  master  of  our  liberties  during 
civil  war  he  will  voluntarily  aodicacte  kis  power 
and  return  it  to  our  hands  again  in  the  end? 

Mr.  Lincoln  uses  the  timile  cf  a  sick  man,  who 
has  need  of  extraordinary  remedies  to*recover 
him,  but  the  comparison  is  unhappy  fofehis  pur- 
pose. Tire  Emperor  Nicholas  made  the  expres- 
sion famous  in  designating  Turkey  as  a  ,"  sick 
man,"  when  it  was  his  intention  to  make  the  inva- 
lid his  prey.  This  country  is  not  yet  so  eick  as 
to  surrender  itself  entirely  into  the  handsr  of  a 
doctor  whose  saddle-bags  contain  so  many  dan- 
gerous drugs  as  those  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

His  allegation  that  Mr.  Vallandrgham  encour- 
aged desertions  and  prevented  enlistments  ia 
either  false,  or  else,  if  that  is  thejeffect  of  speeches 
criticising  the  administration,  all  freedom  oi 
speech  must  be  prohibited  on  the  same  gr6und. 

The  closing  assumption  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
may  do  whatever  Gen.  Jackson  did,  is  the  most 
uuiortunate  of  all  the  President's  grjouLds  of  ac 
tion — Andrew  Jackson  and  .  Abraham,  Lincoln 
are  separated  wider  in  character  aai'iu  the  trust 
repoied  ia  them  by  the  people  than  a  gulf  of  cAl- 
turies  could  separate  their  epochs.  Let  our  prcs 
tnt  weak  chief  magistrate  not  flatter  hjmself  that 
the  people  will  pardon  in  him  what  they  simpl/ 
consented  to  overlook  in  the  Hero  of  New;  Orleans  ! 
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LINCOLN  AND  LANE 
The  published  extracts  from  the  paper  read 
on  the  2d  inst.  before  the  Loyal  Legion  at 
Leavenworth,  by  ex-Governor  Charles  Rob- 
inson of  Kansas,  shows  that  it  is  a  very  valua- 
ble addition  to  American  history,  no  matter 
what  the  light  in  which  it  is  considered.  The 
character  of  the  civil  war  along-  the  Missouri 
and  Kansas  borders  was  atrocious,  and  Gov- 
ernor Robinson  is  fully  justified  in  his  con- 
demnation of  Senator  James  H.  Lane  of  Kan- 
sas for  using  his  political  influence  at  Wash- 
ington and  elsewhere  to  promote  the  "Red 
Leg"  plan  of  carrying  on  war.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  either  that  Lane  had  backing  in 
the  Cabinet,  as  Governor  Robinson  inti- 
mates. "In  1S61,"  he  says,  "I  discovered  evi- 
dence that  the  putting  down  of  the  Rebellion 
might  be  secondary  to  the  putting  up  or  down 
of  ambitious  politicians.  From  that  time 
forth,  the  removal  of  tho  ablest  ofiicers  and 
the  appointment  of  their  inferiors  was  no 
surprise  to  me.  The  pure  gold  of  patriotism 
seemed  to  have  become  alloyed  and  the  un- 
selfish devotion  to  country  that  inspired  the 
heroes  of  old  was  apparently  a  lost  virtue." 
In  its  general  application  to  the  conduct  of 
tho  war  this  is,  of  course,  a  severe  and  to 
soms  extent  a  just  reflection  on  Mr.  Lincoln, 
J  'No  one  has  ever  suspected  him  of  being  hood- 
winked by  those  who  surrounded  him.  He 
probably  knew  more  of  what  was  going  on  in 
the  Disunited  States  and  understood  what  he 
knew  better  than  any  man  living.  He  was  a 
consummate  politician,  and  other  politicians, 
no  matter  how  cunning  and  wary,  were  an 
open  book  to  him.  He  was  honest  enough 
with  himself  about  himself  to  make  few  mis- 
takes in  reading  their  characters  and  divining 
their  objects.  He  showed  himself  their  su- 
perior and  used  them  for  his  purposes  while 
they  were  using-  him,  because  he  understood 
better  than  any  of  them  that  the  war  was  as 
much  a  matter  of  political  manipulation  as  of 
battles,  if  not  more.  He  seemed  to  shut  his 
eyes  to  many  things,  but  he  blinded  himself 
to  nothing  in  the  scope  of  his  vision,  and  in 
politics  his  vision  was  far-reaching,  pene- 
trating-, capable  of  taking-  in  the  very  great 
without  losing  the  very  small.  X 

For  a  time  he  found  it  convenient  not  to 
seem  to  know  too  much  of  what  was  going  on 
;  in  Missouri  and  Kansas,  but  the  time  came 
when  he  showed  he  was  fully  aware  of  the 
!  plot  and  counterplot  between  Western  politi- 
I  cians  and  his  body  guard  of  politicians  in 
Washington,  as  well  as  of  the  atrocious  char- 
acter of  the  irregular  war  in  the  Western 
border  States.  We  had  oocasion  to  show  this 
recently  from  a  forgotten  document  written 
by  Lincoln  himself  and  read  to  the  delega 
tion  of  Western  "Red  Legs  and  Radicals" 
who,  headed  by  Lane,  went  to  Washington  in 
October,  1863,  to  demand  from  Lincoln  the 
removal  of  Gen.  Scdofielp  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  military  department  of  Missouri 
in  order  that  under  Ben.i.  F.  Butler  as  his 
successor  the  rapine  of  the  previous  years 
might  be  renewed-  ffylsZ  ^    _£y/ 

Mr.  Lincoln's  answer  is  a  wonderfully 
ingenious  composition.  The  delegation  con- 
tained men  he  oould  not  afford  to  rebuke  as 
he  wished  to  rebuke  what  they  represented. 
After  refusing  to  remove  Schofield  he  com- 
plimented the  delegation.  "The  Radicals  and 
Conservatives  (Democrats)  each  agree  with 
me  in  some  things,"  he  said.  "I  could  wish 
both  to  agree  with  me  in  all  things,  for  then 
wo  could  agree  with  each  other,  and  would 
be  too  strong  for  any  foe  from  any  quarter. 
They,  however,  choose  to  do  otherwise,  and  I 
do  not  question  their  right.  I,  too,  shall  do 
what  seems  to  be  my  duty."  /  -     £  _   Q-f 


After  the  politician  Lincoln  had  spolfcen, 
the  man  Lincoln,  benevolent,  tender- 
hearted, a  hater  of  bloodshed,  even  when 
responsible  for  it,  spoke  in  a  different  voice, 
concerning  the  war  in  tho  West.  It  is  a  no- 
ble passage  of  passionate  rebuke: 

It  is  easy  to  oonceive    that  all  these  shades  of  . 
opinion,  and  even  more,  may  bo  sincerely  enter-  I 
tained  by  honest  and  truthlul  men.    Vet  all  being  \ 
|  for  tho  Union,  by  reason  of  these  differences,  each  i 
p  will    prefer   a  different   way    of     sustaining   the  ; 
i  Union.    At  onco,   sincerity  is  questioned  and  mo- 
1  tives    are    assailed.    Actual    war   coming,    blood  | 
I  grows  hot  and  blood  is  spilled.    Thought  is  forced 
from  old  channels  into  confusion.    Conlidence  dies 
and  universal  suspicion  reigns.     Each  man  feels 
an  impulse  to  kill  his  ueighoor,  le.-jt  he  be  killed 
by  him.    Revenge  and  retaliation  follow.     And  all 
ibis,  as   before   said,   may  be  among   honest  men 
only.    But  this  is  not  all.    Every  foul   bird  comes 
abroad  and    every    dirty  reptile  rises  up.     Strong 
measures,    deemed    indispensable,    but  harsh  at 
best,  such  men  make  worse  by  maladministration.  | 
Murders   for  old    grudges    and    murders  for  pelf 
proceed  under  any  cloak  that  will  best  cover  the 
occasion. 

These  sentences  were  plainly  intended  to 
be  a  review  of  what  had  occurred  in  Mis- 
souri and  Kansas  from  the  close  of  the  Pres- 
idential campaign  to  1803.  In  speaking  of 
"strong  measures,  deemed  indispensable,  but 
harsh  at  best,"  and  in  similar  passages  else- 
where. Mr.  Lincoln  showed  that  he  under- 
stood, and  that  he  knew  the  men  he  was  ad- 
dressing understood,  his  responsibility.  But 
he  was  determined  that  their  responsibility 
should  not  be  his,  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  American  archives  contain  more  scathing 
language  than  the  rebuke  Lincoln  read  to 
Lane  and  his  companions,  Radicals  of  Kansas 
and  Missouri. 
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LINCOLN'S    MILITARY    INSTINCT. 

What  Gen.  Sherman  Sayn-MlUtaxy  Sclen«* 
In  CiitechnifcM  Terms. 

He  never  prof  essed  any  knowledge  of  the 
laws  and  science  of  war,  yet  in  his  joyoua 
moments  he  would  relate  his  large  experience 
as  a  soldier  in  the  Black  Hawk  war  of  1833, 
and  as  an  officer  in  the  Mormon  war  at 
Nauvoo,  in  1846.  Nevertheless,  during  the 
progress  of  the  civil  war  he  evinced  a  quick 
!  comprehension  of  the  principles  of  the  "art," 
!  though  never  using  military  phraseology. 
i  Thus  bis  letter  of  April  19, 1863,  to  Gen.  Mc- 
Clellan,  then  besieging  Yorktown,  exhibits  a 
precise  knowledSe  of  the  strength  and  pur- 
pose of  each  of  the  many  armies  in  the  field, 
and  of  the  importance  of  "concentric  action. 
In  his  letter  of  June  5, 186*.  to  Gen.  Hooker, 
bo  wrote:  ,  .  .     , 

"In  one  word,  I  would  not  take  any  risk  or 
being  entangled  upon  the  river  (Rappahan- 
,  nock),  like  an  ox  jumped  half  way  over  a 
fence,  and  liable  to  ho  torn  by  dogs  front  and 
rear,  without  a  fair  chance  to  gore  one  way, 
or  to  kick  the  other."  J 

Again,   June  10,   1863,  writing  to  Gen. 
Hooker:  , 

"If  left  to  mo,  I  would  not  go  south  ol  tne 
Rappahannock  upon  Lee's  moving  north  of 
it.  If  you  had  Richmond  invested  today, 
you  would  not  be  able  to  take  it  in  twenty 
days.  Meanwhile  your  communications,  and 
with  them  your  army,  would  be  ruined.  J 
think  Lee's  army,  and  not  Richmond,  is  your 
objective  point.  H  he  comes  toward  the 
1  Upper  Potomac,  follow  him  on  bis  flank  and 
on  the  inside  track,  shortening  your  lines 
while  he  lengthens  his.  If  he  stop,  fret  him 
and  fret  him.rt 

This  is  pure  science,  though  the  language 
is  not  technical.  ' 

It  is  related  by  Gen.  Grant  in  his  memoir* 
that  when  he  was  explaining  how  he  proposed 
to  use  the  several  scattered  armies  so  as  to 
accomplish  the  best  results,  referring  to  the 
forces  in  western  Virginia,  and  saying  that 
he  had  ordered  Sigel  to  move  up  the  valley 
of  Virginia  from  Winchester,  make  junction 
with  Crook  and  Averell  from  Kanawha,  and 
go  toward  Saltville  or  Lynchburg— Mr.  Lin- 
coln said,  "Oh,  yes!  I  see  that.  As  we  say  out 
west,  if  a  man  can't  skin,  he  must  hold  a  leg 
while  somebody  else  does." 

In  his  personal  interview  with  Gen.  Grant 
about  March  8, 1864,  Mr.  Lincoln  recounted 
truly  and  manfully  that  "he  had  never  pro- 
fessed to  be  a  military  man,  or  to  know  bow 
campaigns  should  be  conducted,  and  never 
wanted  to  interfere  in  them;  but  the  procras- 
tination of  commanders,  and  the  pressure 
from  the  people  at  the  north  and  congress, 
which  was  always  with  him,  forced  him  to 
issuing  his  series  of  military  orders,  one,  two, 
three,  etc.  He  did  not  know  but  all  were- 
wrong,  and  did  know  that  some  were.  All 
he  wanted  or  ever  had  wanted,  was  some  one 
who  would  take  the  responsibility  and  act, 
and  call  on  him  for  all  the  assistance  needed, 
pledging  himself  to  use  all  the  power  of  the 
government  in  rendering  such  assistance." 

At  last  be  had  found  that  man.— Gen.  Sher-   - 
man  in  The  Century.  jjUT^** 
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Lincoln   as   a   Military   Man.* 

THE  recent  publication  in  The  Century,  in  the 
Nicolay  and  Hay  history  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  of 
documents,  letters,  etc.  hitherto  inaccessible  to  the 
public  has  shown  the  phenomenal  superiority  in  civil 
matters  of  this  man  of  men  to  his  associates  and  his 
surroundings.  Whether  as  a  publicist,  diplomate, 
statesman,  constitutional  lawyer,  or  "  politician,"  he 
had  no  equal  in  those  fateful  and  momentous  days 
from  1861  to  1865. 

There  are  some  who  estimate  his  military  ability  as 
equal  to  his  civil.  My  own  reading  of  and  acquaint- 
ance with  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  led  me  to  enter- 
tain this  opinion  some  years  since,  albeit  my  judgment 
in  such  matters  is  not  entitled  to  weight  enough  to 
warrant  its  publication. 

But  of  all  war-students  none  was  so  well  qualified 
to  speak  with  authority  on  this  point  as  the  late 
Colonel  Robert  N.  Scott.  His  intimate  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  prominent  actors  in  that  war,  his 
varied  personal  experience  of  military  service,  and, 
above  all,  his  relation  to  and  familiarity  with  the  "  Re- 
bellion Records,"  gave  him  the  right  to  speak  with 
authority. 

Having  to  call  upon  him  some  years  since  at  his 
"  War  Records  "  office,  the  business  in  hand  led  natu- 
rally to  some  discussion  of  the  leaders  of  the  army. 
Colonel  Scott  showed  me  letters,  tables,  and  docu- 
ments, then  unpublished,  that  led  him  to  certain  con- 
clusions in  respect  to  certain  men.  Then  looking  up, 
he  said,  with  enthusiasm  and  vehemence,  "  1  tell  you, 
M.,  the  biggest  military  man  we  had  was  Abraham 
Lincoln."  He  disclaimed  for  him,  of  course,  knowledge 
of  military  technique;  but,  in  respect  to  what  should 
and  what  should  not  be  done,  and  when  and  where,  he 
said  Lincoln  "was  more  uniformly  right  and  less  fre- 
quently wrong  than  any  man  we  had." 

Washington,  D.  C.  .    •  -      ,  .    ,-  <-  R.  D.  M. 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


Two  powerful  currents  in  the  development  of 
America  flowed  together  in  the  remarkable  personality 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Marshall  had  seen  the  majesty 
of  the  government;  Jefferson,  though  a  slave-owner, 
had  seen  the  dignity  of  the  individual.  Lincoln  was 
the  spiritual  and  intellectual  heir  to  them  both. 

At  the  time  when  men  were  almost  dehumanizing 
the  Constitution  by  carrying  interpretations  of  it  to 
ridiculous  and  dangerous  extremes,  he  came  to  re- 
dedicate  and  harmonize  dangerous  extremes,  he  came  to 
rededicate  government  to  human  helpfulness.  Men 
were  clamoring  in  his  day  that  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Constitution  were  mutually 
destructive.  Abolitionists  were  demanding  that,  if 
necessary,  the  government  be  wrecked  to  secure  im- 
mediate freedom  for  all  within  the  nation's  boundaries. 
A  considerable  number  of  slave-holders  were  seeking  an 
extension  of  their  property  rights  in  human  beings. 

Lincoln's  was  the  grand  concept — embracing  the 
best  in  both  of  the  conflicting  programs.  He  would, 
he  said,  see   all  men   loyal  to  the   Constitution 

AND    TO   THE    SPLENDID    GOVERNMENTAL    SYSTEM    WHICH 

IT  set  up.  At  the  same  time  he  wished  that  all  men 
everywhere  might  be  free.  No  one  realized  better 
than  he  the  absolute  importance  of  preserving  the 
distribution  of  powers  provided  for  under  the  Consti- 
tution, and  of  making  the  government  truly  vital. 
At  the  same  time  he  sympathized  with  those  held  in 
bondage  under  a  system  which  had  been  in  existence 
before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  and  which 
had  been  accepted  as  an  unavoidable  evil. 

Freedom  for  the  negro  meant  much  to  him.  Con- 
stitutional government  meant  more.     He  believed  in 

FREEDOM,     YET     SAW     HOW     ESSENTIAL     IT     WAS     THAT 

FREEDOM     BE    SAFEGUARDED FROM    ABOVE     AND     FROM 

BENEATH. 

His  was  the  God-like,  and  often  fatal,  gift  of  seeing 
both  sides.  His  was  the  courage  to  hew  his  way 
through  both  factions  since  the  great  truth  was  held 
by  neither,  but  lay,  almost  hidden,  beyond  the  dis- 
cordant elements. 

— National  Defense  Magazine 
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LINCOLN  AS  A  CHIEF 


His  Plan  of  .Managing   Generals 
During  the  Civil  War. 

President  Lincoln's  relations  with  the  Gen- 
erals of  the  Union  army  during  the  civil  war 
fi:rnish  material  for  an  interesting  chapter 
in  the  military  history  of  the  United  States. 
It  was  several  mouths  after  the  war  between 
the  North  and  South  began,  a  much  longer 
time,  in  fact,  than  the  entire  war  with  Spain 
has  covered,  before  Mr.  Lincoln  found  it 
necessary  to  assert  himself  as  commander-in- 
chief,  and  take  the  military  reins  in  his 
hands  and  to  issue  orders  directing  move- 
ments. He  shrank  at  first  from  any  such 
action,  because,  as  he  very  frankly  owned, 
he  knew  nothing  about  military  matters,  and 
he  did  not  want  to  embarrass  his  Generals. 
He  was  made  the  more  sensitive  on  this  point 
because  the  first  great  buttle  of  the  war — ; 
that  of  Bull  Run,  an  unfortunate  disaster — | 
was  fought  at  his  wish  and  against  the  ad-  i 
vice  of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army, 
General  Scott.  For  several  months  after  Bull 
Run.  the  President  gave  no  direct  orders, 
though  he  would  write  long  letters  to  his 
Generals  of  what  he  called  "suggestions." 

It  was  fully  six  months  after  he  appointed 
McClellan  to  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  before  Mr.  Lincoln  could  be  per- 
suaded to  issue  a  decisive  order  for  that 
General  to  move.  If  one  will  try  to  picture 
what  would  have  happened  to  Mr.  McKinley 
last  spring  if  he  had  had  an  army  of  nearly 
200,000  men  lying  within  twenty  miles  or  so 
of  the  Spaniards,  for  fully  three  months  after 
it  was  well  equipped  and  pretty  well  drilled, 
'  and  had  not  ordered  its  General  to  attack, 
■  he  will  have  an  idea  of  what  Mr.  Lincoln  en- 
,  dured  in  the  winter  of  1801  and'  '0:2  before  he 
[  compelled  McClellan  to  move  on  Richmond. 
Mr.  Lincoln  stood  all  the  angry  pressure  of 
the  country  because  he  thought  McClellan 
"knew  his  business."  When  he  began  to 
doubt  this  he  would  make  no  order  for  an 
advance  until  he  had  practically  mastered  the 
whole  subject  of  military  tactics.  No  man 
ever  studied  harder  for  a  couple  of  months 
than  Lincoln  did  before  he  asserted  himself 
as  commander-in-chief.  He  crammed  on 
every  military  book  he  could  get  hold  of. 
He  knew  his  army  down  to  the  last  man.  He 
studied  maps  as  Von  Moltke  did,  down  to  the 
smallest  stream  and  elevation.  He  sum- 
moned every  military  expert  within  reach, 
and  asked  questions  until  the  expert's  head 
spun  and  he  went  away  wondering  how  the 
man  had  learned  so  much  of  the  subject. 
All  this  he  forced,  himself  to  do  before  he 
would  order  McClellan  to  advance. 

Kindly  Rebuke   to  Hooker. 

Even  after  he  began  to  give  positive  orders 
he  allowed  the  largest  latitude  in  their  exe- 
cution. Indeed,  Lincoln  never  became  per- 
emptory with  his  Generals.  Hin  office  as 
commander-in-chief  seems  to  have  aroused  a 
kind  of  paternal  feeling  in  him  toward  all 
those  under  him.  He  was  their  father  and 
must  be  kind  and  just  to  them.  Again  and 
again  this  feeling  came  out.  Nothing  kinder 
and  at  the  same  time  franker  was  ever  written 
to  a  subordinate  than  the  letter  which  the 
President  sent  General  Hooker  in  January. 
1803,  when  he  appointed  him  commander  of 
the  army  of  the  Potomac:  i    ,^.' 

Executive     Mansion,     Washington,   D.  C, 
Jan.  20,  1803.     M.ijor  General  Hooker:    Gen- 
eral—I   have  placed  you  at  the  head  of  the 
army  of  the  Potomac.    Of  course,  I  have  done 
this  upon  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  sufficient 
reasons,   and   yet   I   think  it  best  for  you  to 
know  that  there  are  some  things  In  regard  to 
which   I  am  not  quite  satisfied  with  you.    I 
believe  you  to  be  a  brave  and  skillful  soldier, 
which  of  course  I  like.    I  also  believe  you  do 
not    mix    politics    with    your  profession,   in 
'  which  you  are  right.    You  have  confidence  in 
yourself,  which  is  a  valuable  if  not  an  indis- 
pensable quality.     You  are  ambitious,  which, 
within  reasonable  bounds,  does  good  rather 
-  than  harm;   but  I  think  that  during  General  j 
■  Burnside's  command   of  the  army  you  have 
!  taken  counsel  of  your  ambition  and  thwarted 
him  as  much  as  you  could,  in  which  you  did  a 
I  great  wrong  to  the   country  and  to  a  most 
I  meritorious  and  honorable  brother  officer.    II 
have   hcajcl,  lu  Xueh  a  May  as  to  believe  ILj 


of  your  recently  .saying  that  both  the  army 
and  the  government  needed  a  dictator. 

Of  course,  it  was  not  for  this,  but  in  spite 
of  it,  that  I  have  given  you  the  command. 
Only  those  Generals  who  gain  successes  can 
set  up  as  dictators.  What  I  now  aBk  of  you  is 
military  success,  and  I  will  risk  the  dictator- 
ship. The  government  will  support  you  to 
the  utmost  of  its  ability,  which  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  it  has  done  and  will  do  for  all 
commanders.  I  much  fear  that  the  spirit 
which  you  have  aided  to  infuse  into  the  army, 
of  criticising  their  commander  and  withhold- 
ing confidence  from  him,  will  now  turn  upon 
you.  I  shall  assist  you  as  far  as  I  can  to  put 
it  down.  Neither  you  nor  Napoleon,- if  he 
were  alive  again,  could  get  any  good  out  of  an 
army  while  such  a  spirit  prevails  in  it;,  and 
now  beware  of  rashness,  but  with  energy  and 
sleepless  vigilance  go  forward  and  give  us  vic- 
tories.   Yours  very  truly, 

A.  LINCOLN. 
The    Rpsecrans-Grnnt  Trouble. 

Hooker  had  a  manly  heart,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's'words  appealed  to  the  best  that  was  in 
him.  Noah  Brooks  tells  how  he  heard  the 
General  read  the  letter  soon  after  its  receipt. 
"He  finished  reading  it,"  writes  Brooks,  "al- 
most with  tears  In  his  eyes;  and  as  he  folded 
it  and  put  It  back  in  the  breast  of  his  coat  he 
said:  'That  Is  just  such  a  letter  as  a  father 
might  write  to  a  son.  It  is  a  beautiful  letter, 
and  although  I  think  he  was  harder  on  me 
than  I  deserved  I  will  say  that  I  love  the  man 
who  wrote  it.'  " 

Throughout  the  war  Mr.  Lincoln  was  beset 
by  his  General*  to  right  their  wrongs  and 
gratify  their  ambitions.  He  was  quick  to 
see  the  motives  at  the  bottom  of  complaints 
and  pleas,  and  ,wh,en  he  thought  them  petty 
be  bluntly  said  so,  at  the  same  time  remind- 
ing the  applicants  that  winning  battles,  not 
haggling  for  honors,  was  a  soldier's  business 
just  then.  Thus  in  March,  1863,  Rosecrahs 
became  disturbed  because  Grant  outranked 
him,  and  he  wrote  Lincoln  asking  that  his 
commission  be  dated  earlier.  Lincoln  at  once 
saw  the  reason  of  the  request,  and  he  replied: 
"Now  as  to  your  request  that  your  com- 
mission shoutd'  date  from  December,  1861. 
Of  course  you  expected  to  gain  something 
by  this;  but  you  should)  remember  that  pre- 
cisely so  much  as  you  should  gain  by  it  oth- 
ers would  lose  by  it.  If  the  thing  you  sought 
had  been  exclusively  ours,  we  would  have 
given  it  cheerfully;  but,  being  the  right  of 
other  men,  we  having  a  merely  arbitrary 
power  over  it,  the  taking  it  from  them  and 
giving  it  to  y6u  becomes  a  more  delicate 
matter  and  more  deserving  of  consideration. 
Truth,  to  speak,  I  do  not  appreciate  this  mat- 
ter of  rank  on  paper  as  you  officers  do.  The 
world  will  not  forget  that  you  fought  the 
battle  of  Stone  river,  and  it  will  never  care  a 
fig  whether  you  rank  General  Grant  on  paper 
or  he  so  ranks  you." 

When  it  happened,  as  it  sometimes  did, 
that  the  jealousies  between  Generals  became 
open  conflicts,  and  Lincoln  was  called  upon 
by  one  or  the  other  to  interfere,  he  never 
hesitated  to  refuse  if  he  felt  that  his  inter- 
ference would  complicate  matters.  Generally 
he  managed  to  put  into  his  refusal  a  word  of 
igood  sense  which  if  it  had  been  heeded  would 
have  saved  the  country  much  disagreeable 
scandal  and  often  woujd  have  saved  the  con- 
testant his  reputation.  A  case  to  the  point 
occurred  in  January,  1803,  when  McClernand 
and  Hal  leek  were  having  trouble  and  Mc- 
Clernand appealed  to  Lincoln.  The  Presi- 
dent's reply  was  terse  but  sufficient: 

"I  have  too  many  family  controversies,  so 
to  speak,  already  on  my  hands  to  voluntarily, 
or  so  long  as  I  can  avoid  it,  take  up  another. 
You  are  now  doing  well — well  for  the  coun- 
try and  well  for  yourself — much  better  than 
you  could  possibly  be  if  engaged  in  open  war 
with  General  Haileck.  Allow  me  to  beg 
that,  for  your  sake,  for  my  sake,  and  for  the 
country's  sake,  you  give  your  whole  attention 
to  the  better  work." 

How  Lincoln  Wrote  Letter*. 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  extend  these 
quotations  to  great  length,  for  throughout  the- 
war  the  President  showed  the  same  patience 
and  good  sense  In  cases  where  it  seemed  to 
him  that  his  counsels  might  be  useful.  He 
never  spared  those  to  whom  he  wrote;  he 
never  hesitated  to  lay  bare  their  offenses  and 
their  base  motives,  but  he  did  it  with  an  in- 
sight and  a  great-heartednets  which  scftened 
the  unreasoning  and  impetuous  and  for  the 
time  at  least  made  them  better  soldiers  and 
wiser  men.  Though  he  wrote  so  large  a  num- 
ber of  these  letters  of  counsel,  he  never  wrote 
one  thoughtlessly.  He  realized  the  delicacy  of 
juicijus  un&ouKlii. advice,  and  only  whea.hft.XelL. 


it  his  duty  did  he  write.  Even  after  he  had 
written  he  sometimes  was  a  long  time  in  send- 
ing. Not  long  ago  the  War  Department  se- 
cured an  admirable  letter  of  good  counsel 
which  the  President  wrote  in  December,  1861, 
to  General  David  Hunter,  who  was  dissatisfied 
with  his  place  in  the  West  and  was  inundating 
the  War  Department  with  what  Mr.  Lincoln 
called  "ugly"  letters.  On  the  back  of  the  let- 
ter in  question  General  Hunter  had  written, 
"The  President's  reply  to  my  "ugly'*letter." 
This  lay  on  his  table  a  month  after  it  was  writ- 
ten, and  when  finally  sent  was  by  a  special 
conveyance,  with  the  direction  that  it  was 
only  to  be  given  to  me  when  I  was  in  a  good 
humor."  J;  H 

There  is  in  existence  a  draft  of  a  letter 
dated  Sept.  25,  1803,  and  addressed  to  General 
A.  E.  Burnside,  in  which  Lincoln  reviews  the 
daily  promises  that  the  General  had  been 
making  to  move  to  the  aid  of  Rosecraus,  then 
shut  up  in  Chattanooga,  and  his  steady  move 
"the  contrary  way."  When  the  President 
wrote  the  document  he  evidently  felt  that 
Burnside's  own  reports  were  theseverest  wit- 
nesses against  him,  for  in  his  opening  sen- 
tence he  declared  that  Burnside's  conduct 
I  made  him  "doubt  whether  he  was  awake  or 
;  dreaming."  Yet,  justified  as  he  undoubtedly 
j  felt  he  was  when  he  wrote  the  letter,  he 
I  never  sent  it.  He  held  it,  hoping,  as  he  always 
d'.d,  that  something  would  happen  to  make  it 
unnecessary.  The  events  of  the  next  few 
weeks  outlawed  this  particular  document,  and 
it  exists  today  simply  as  a  proof  of  Lincoln's 
unwillingness  to  criticise  and  advise  unneces- 
sarily. 

Sarcasm    for  General   McClellan. 

Although  so  uniformly  kind  even  in  his  re-  j 
bukes,  there  is  more  than  one  case  on  record 
where  President  Lincoln's  patience  failed  and 
he  sent  a  telegram  of  bitter  sarcasm  to  a  Gen- 
eral.    Such  was  his  message  to  McCleilan  on  ; 
Oct.   24,   1802,   when  that  General,  after  five  j 
idle  weeks,  refused  to  pursue  the  enemy  be- 
cause his  cavalry  horses  had  sore  tongues.    It  I 
was  a  drop  too  much  for  Lincoln. 

"1  have  just  read  your  dispatch  about  sore-  | 
j  longued  and  fatigued  horses,"  he  wired.  "Will 
I  you  uot  pardon  me  for  asking  what  the  horses 
of   your  army  have  done  since  the  battle  of 
Antieam  that  fatigues  anything?" 

Yet   even   for   this   telegram  he  half  apol-  j 
ogized  two  days  later: 

"Most  certainly  I  intend  no  injustice  to 
any,  and  if.  I  have  done  any  I  deeply  regret 
it.  To  be  told,  after  more  than  five  weeks' 
total  inaction  of  the  army,  and  during  which 
period  we  have  sent  to  the  army  every  fresh 
horse  we  possibly  could,  amounting  in  the 
whole  to  7,918,  that  the  cavalry  horses  were 
too  much  fatigued  to  move,  presents  a  very 
cheerless,  almost  hopeless,  prospect  for  the 
future,  and  it  may  have  forced  something 
of  impatience  in  my  dispatch." 

One  pleasant  feature  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  re- 
lations to  his  Generals  was  the  heartiness 
with  which  he  acknowledged  every  advance. 
"God  bless  you  and  your  army,"  was  the  gist 
of  many  a  telegram,  many  a  verbal  message 
which  he  sent.  Perhaps  of  all  these  congrat- 
ulatory messages  none  is  pleasauter  reading 
in  the  light  of  later  events  than  the  Presi- 
dent's letter  to  General  Grant  after  Vieks- 
burg.  In  a  way  it  may  be  called  Lincoln's 
first  recognition  of  Grant: 

"Major  General  Grant— My  Dear  General: 
[  do  not  remember  that  you  and  I  have  ever 
met  personally.  I  write  this  now  as  a  grate- 
ful acknowledgment  for  the  almost  inestim- 
able service  you  have  done  the  country.  I 
wish  to  say  a  word  further.  When  you  first 
reached  the  vicinity  of  Vlcksburg,  I  thought 
you  should  do  what  you  finally  did — march  the 
troops  across  the  neck,  run  the  batteries  with 
the  transports,  and  thus  go  below ;  and  1  never 
had  any  faith,  except  a  general  hope,  that  you 
knew  better  than  I,  that  the  Yazoo  pass  ex- 
pedition and  the  like  could  succeed.  When 
you  got  below  and  took  Port  Gibson,  Grand 
Gulf,  and  vicinity,  I  thought  you  should  go 
down  the  river  and  join  General  Banks,  and 
when  you  turned  northward,  east  of  the  Big 
Black,  I  feared  it  was  a  mistake.  I  now  wish 
to  make  the  personal  acknowledgment  that 
you  were  right  and  I  was  wroflg.  Yours  very 
truly,  A.    LINCOLN." 

Compartlvely  little  of  these  close  relations 
of  Lincoln  with  his  Generals  was  known  to  the 
public  during  the  war.  It  was  not  until  twenty 
years  after  his  death,  when  his  secretaries, 
Messrs.  Nicolay  and  Hay,  published  their 
great  work,  which  must  remain  through  all 
time  the  most  important  source  for  the  his- 
tory of  Abraham  Lincoln,  that  the  greater 
number  of  these  wise,  keen,  kind  letters  were 
!  given  to  the  public.        IDA  M.  TARBELL. 
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JE4ncoin'B  -Fame. 

. r-r'   \    . 

The  following  are  the  closing  Words  of 
the  "Life  of  Lincoln,"  tlie  final  Installment 
of  wbicb  appears  in  the  February  Century : 

"  Genera)  W.  T.  Sherman  lias  repeatedly 
expressed  the  admiration  and  .surprise  with 
which  be  has  read  Mr.  Lincoln's  correspond- 
ence with  his  generals,  and  bis  opinion  of 
the  remarkable  correctness  of  bis  military 
views.    General  W.  F.  Smith  says : 

*i  *  I  have  long  held  to  the  opinion  that  at  tbe 
close  of  tbo  war  Mr.  Lincolu  waB  the  superior 
of  his  nenorals  in  his  coiuprebeosion  of  the 
effect  of  strategic  movements  and  the  proper 
teiethoij  of  following  up  victories  to  their  legl-  i 
timate  conclusion.' 

'■  "Geueral  J,  H.  Wilson  holds  the  samo  | 
i4opiploni  and  Colonel  Robert  N.  Scott,  in 
'whose  lamented  death  tbe  array  lost  ouo  of 
its  most  vigorous  and  best-trained  intellects, 
frequently  called  Mr.  Lincoln  '  the  ablest 
strategist  of  the  war.' 

''To  these  qualifications  of  high  literary 
excellence,  and  easy  practical  mastery  of 
affairs  of  transcendent  importance,  we  must 
add,  as  an  explanation  of  bis  immediate  and 
world-wide  fame,  Ids  possession  of  certain 
moral  qualities  rarely  combined  in  such  high 
degree,  in  one  individual.    His  heart  was  so 
tender  that  be  would    dismount  from  bis 
horse  in  a  forest  to  replace,  in  their  nest 
young  birds  which  had  fallen  by  the  road? 
side  ;  be  could  not  sleep  at  night  if  he  knew 
that  a  soldier-boy  was  under  sentence  of 
death  ;  be  could  not,  even  at  the  bidding  of 
duty  or  policy,  refuse  the  prayer  of  age  or 
heiplessuess  in  distress.    Children  instinct- 
ively loved  him  ;  they  never  found  his  rug- 
ged features  ugly;   his   sympathies  were 
quick  and  seemingly  uclimiied.     He  was 
absolutely  without  prejudice  of  class  or  con- 
dition.   Frederick  Douglass  says  he  was  tbe 
I'only  man  of  distinction  he  ever  met  who 
never  reminded  him  by  word  or  manner  of 
hjs  color  ;  he  was  as  just  and  generous  to  the 
rich  pnd  well  bom  as  to  the  poor  and  hum- 
*ble-r-a  thing  rare  among  politicians.     He 
was  tolerant  even  of  evil ;  though  no  man 
can  ever  have  lived  with  a  loftier  acorn 
|of  meanness  and  selfishness,  be  yet  recog- 
nized  their  existence  and   counted   with 
them,     He  said  one  day,  with  a  flash  of 
|cyhical  wisdom  worthy  of  La  Rochefou- 
cauld, that  honest  statesmanship  was  the 
employment  of  individual  meannesses  for 
the  public  good.     Ho  never    asked    per- 
fection of  auyone;   he  did  not  even  insist 
for  others  upon  tbe  high  standards  he  set  up 
$or  himself.     At  a  time  before  the  word  was 
invented  he  was  the  fust  of  opportunists. 
With  the  lire  of  a  reformer  and  a  martyr  in 
'  bis  heart  he  yet  proceeded  by  the  ways  of  , 
caution  and  practical  statecraft.   He  always 
worked  with  things  as  they  were,  whilrf 
never  relinquishing  tbe  desire  and  effort  to 
make  them  better.     To  a  hope  which  saw 
the  Delectable  Mountains  of  absolute  justice 
aud  peace  in  the  future,  to  a  faith  that  God 
iuHtaown  time  would  give  to  all  men  tbe 
things  convenient    to  them,    he   added  a 
I  charity  which  embraced  in  its  deep  bosom 
all  the  good  aud  the  bud,  all  the  virtues 
land  infirmities  of  men,  trad  a  patience  liUe 
that  of  nature,  which  in  its  vast  and  fruitful 
activity  knows  neither  haste  nor  rest. 
'    w  £  character  like  this  is  among  tbe  pre- 
cious heirlooms  of  the  Republic  ;  aud  by  a 
special  good  fortune  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try has  an  equal  claim  and  pride  in  it.   Lin- 
coln's blood  came  from  the  veins  of  New 
(iiagU«»d  emigrants,  of  Middle  State  Qua- 
kers, of  Virginia   planters,  of  Kentucky 
pioneers ;  he  himself  was  one  of  the  men 
Whio  grew  up  with  the  earliest  growth  of  the 
Great  West.      Every  jewel  of  his  mind  or 
bis  conduct  sheds  radiance  on  each  portion 
of  tbe  nation.    The  marvellous  symmetry 
and  balance  of  bis  intellect  and  character 
ymay  hate  owned  something  to  this  varied 
j  environment  of  his  race,  and  they  may  fitly 
typify  the  variety  and  solidity  of  the  Repub- 
lic.    It  may  not  bo  unreasonable  to  hope 
1  that  bis  name  and  bis  renown  may  be  for- 
ever a  bond  of  union  to  the  couutry  which 
he  loved  with  an  affection  so  impartial,  and 
served— in  life  and  in  death— with,  such  en- 
\ltlxifiBaliattJl>  i, « ..in  ,,».f>ta,t,.l^iwi<.it-l,inm  i'lKr,  m 
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-JUST  ONE  MORE  DEFEAT." 


I  flrst  became  acquainted  with  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  18W1.  when  I  was  with  him  for 
twelve  days  in  an  Important  case.  We  kept 
up  the  acquaintance,  and  1  never  failed  to 
call  on  him  when  in  Washington. 

On  July  8.  1808,  which  was  Just  after  Get- 
tysburg and  Vlcksburg.  being  In  Washing- 
ton 1  called  and  found  a  large  crowd  of  of- 
jiclals  and  dignitaries  In  the  ante-room.  and. 
thinking  that  I  stood  no  chance.  ImW tt» 
clerk  to  send  In  my  card,  to  which  I  had 
added.  "Wants  nothing."  .*r.  Uncoln 
himself  came  to  the  door  and  said:  Send 
Sn  the  man  who  doesn't  want  anything; 
that's  the  man  I  want  to  sea."  So  1  walked 
past  them  all.  Mr.  Lincoln  then  asked  me 
to  wait  until  he  closed  his  office,  which  would 
be  in  an  hour,  which  thing  I  was  glad  to  do. 
as  I  desired  to  sea  how  he  ran  the  ofnee. 

After  closing  his  door  we  sat  down  and  be 
said:  "  I  want  to  see  you  because  1  want  to 
know  Just  how  the  people  ere  reeling,  and  I 
know  you  will  tell  me  the  truth  without 
putting  up  what  you  think  I  would  like  to 
hear."  adding.  "  For.  after  all.  wo  have  to 
bo*e  our  reliance  upon  the  common  people, 
and  the  country  is  safe  as  long  as  they  stand 
by  the  administration." 

I  gave  him  the  best  information  I  had  and 
illustrated  it  by  two  anecdotes,  not  neces- 
sary here  to  repeat  We  then  talked  about 
i  he  war,  and  I  said  to  him  that  I  did  not  see 
h.»w,  with  the  confederate  currency  and  tlw» 
lack  of  any  system  of  il nance,  the  South 
oould  put  Into  the  Held  and  maintain  such 
large  armies.  He  replied:  "They  haven't 
any  system.  If  there  Is  anything  they  want 
they  go  and  take  It;  and  when  the  people  will 
stand  that  It's  a  good  war  basis  after  all." 

1  congratulated  him  upon  the  success  of 
our  armies,  when  he  said;  "  1  have  never  bad 


a  shadow  of  doubt  from  the  beginning  how 
this  thing  would  end.  Wo  shall  suffer  Just 
one  more  defeat,  and  after  that  wo  will 
march  straightforward  to  the  end." 

We  were  defeated  In  September  at  Ohlcka- 
mauga,  and  It  was  the  last  defeat  of  the  fed- 
eral forces  during  the  war.  His  faith  la  the 
outcome  of  the  war  and  his  prescience  In  re- 
gard to  what  was  to  follow  struck  me  then 
and  afterwards  as  something  wonderful.  It 
was  to  me  a  wonderful  Interview,  and  I  al- 
ways have  rejoiced  that  I  had  the  privilege 
of  meeting  htm  at  that  time  and  at  that  Junc- 
ture of  affairs.  L.  L.  Bond. 
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AT  TH  f  WAR  DE  P  ARTM  ENT 


It  would  seem  that  biography  and  history 
have  done  their  best  for  Abraham  Lincoln, 
for  the  present.  He  has  been  written  up 
from  almost  every  angle,  and  his  personal 
relations  to  public  events,  since  his  nom- 
ination for  the  Presidency,  have  been 
weighed  and  adjusted.  He  has  been  en- 
tered in  the  list  of  immortals,  and  his  his- 
torical place  has  been  fixed.  We  do  not 
willingly  consent  that  such  men  shall  cease 
to  be  living  men  who  once  were  among 
men.  "We  love  to  reclothe  them,  see  their 
eyes  glisten  again,  be  sure  that  they  breathe, 
and  that  great  human  hearts  beat  in  their 
noble  bosoms.  ' 

I  once  heard  Mr.  Lincoln  utter  a  formal 
speech,  and,  on  another  occasion,  heard  the 
living  Lincoln  sneeze.  At  this  distance  of 
time  I  am  positively  perplexed  to  determine 
which  of  the  two  experiences  I  prefer.  The 
speech  was  in  front  of  the  White  House  in 
Washington  one  afternoon  when  about  a 
brigade  of  new  Western  troops  was  march- 
ing u»  Pennsylvania  avenue  to  their  camps 
on  Kal&rama  Heights.  The  President,  who 
happened  to  be  in  front  of  his  house,  was 
seen  by  some  one  in  the  marching  line.  The 
troops  halted  as  if  without  orders  and,  as 
if  the  men  were  at  home  and  had  caught 
sight  of  a  favorite  township  candidate,  de- 
manded a  "  Speech,  speech,  speech."  They 
persisted,  and  conquered.  That  incident  was 
in  September  of  1861,  about  two  months 
after  the  apparent  success  of  rebellion  on 
the  field  of  the  first  Bull  Run  battle.  My 
regiment  was  in  that  battle  as  p.  "  three 
months  "  regiment  and  had  been  home  to 
Michigan  for  reorganization  as  part  of  th<* 
"  three  years  or  for  the  war  "  forces.  Hav- 
ing been  in  Washington  before,  the  regi- 
ment contained  scores  of  officers  and  men 
who  recognized  Mr.  Lincoln  instantly  that 
beautiful    September  afternoon. 

The  sneeze  occurred  rather  early  one  morn- 
ing in  December,  1862,  during  a  visit  made 
by  the  President  to  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, then  under  command  of  General  Burn- 
side.  About  daylight  that  morning  I  re- 
ceived word  that  a  noble  member  of  my  regi- 
ment had  been  wounded  on  the  picket  line, 
down  by  the  river,  immediately  under  Pal- 
mouth  Heights,  on  which  General  Burnside 
had  his  headquarters.  Returning  about  sun- 
,  rise,  and  passing  the  headquarters,  my  horse 
suddenly  dropped  from  a  mild  canter  into 
a  "  double-foot  "  walk.  The  reveille  had 
not.  been  sounded.  Allowing  my  eves  to 
roam  over  the  surroundings,  I  mentally 
noted  the  almost  entire  .absence  of  men. 
though  I  did  see  a  sentry  at  the  further  end 
of  his  beat.  An  Instant  later,  I  noticed 
that  rare  sight— a  man  in  citizen's  attire- 
standing  near  the  bridle  path.  The  stranger 
looked  at  me  benevolently,  and,  as  if  he 
were  standing  at  his  farm  gate  and  I  had 
been  an  early  passerby,  he  nodded  his  head 
cordially  and  began  to  say  "  Good  morn- 
ing!" He  who  greeted  me  faced  the  sun 
and  right  in  the  midst  of  the  salutation,  his 
nose  twitched  rebelliously  and  his  diaphragm 
lympathized  tumultuously— the  whole  per- 
formance resulting  in  one  of  the  least  dis- 
guised and  altogether  the  most  unresisted 
and  irresistible  sneezes  it  ever  has  been  my 
fortune  to  witness.  Yawning  surely  is  con- 
tagious, but  I  have  not  heard  that  sneez- 
ing also  is.  At  any  rate,  something  tickled 
my  nose  and  stirred  my  diaphragm  to  most 
painful  ecstasy,  and  I  instantly  scored  the 
next  best  sneeze  on  that  tingling  occasion. 
During  these  physical  demonstrations  I  had 
quickly  recognized  the  President,  and  any 
unresolved  doubts  were  quickly  silenced 
when  my  citizen  friend  jollily  remarked, 
"  That  makes  two  of  'em."  The  following 
chuckle  and  low  laugh  are  remembered  by 
many  men  who  doubtless  have  heard  them 
on  graver  occasions. 

I  was  later  sent  over  to  Burnside's  quar- 
ters on  an  errand,  and  entered  a  tent  in 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  sat.  Waiting  in  silence 
for  a  reply  to  the  note  I  bore,  I  heard  a 
voice  saying  gently,  as  if  its  owner  did  not  ! 
wish  to  disturb  the  Lieutenant-Secretary  -J 
who  scribbled  at  a  camp  table,  "  Where  have 
I  seen  you  before?"  Why  the  President 
asked  appears  a  little  later  in  these  notes. 

The  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  covered 
the  11th,  12th,  13th,  and  14th  of  December 
of  18(52,  prior  to  which  General  Burnside  had 
outfitted  and  inspirited  a  splendid  army. 
The  country  was  sorely  in  need  of  a  great 


victory  about  that  time,  and  to  see  that  noble 
host  President  Lincoln  had  come  down  from 
Washington  at  the  time  to  which  I  am  al- 
luding. No  one  who  witnessed  the  review 
which  "Was  ordered  one  lovely  day,  so  that 
the  commander-in-chief  of  our  army  and 
navy  might  sec  his  forces  then  before  Fred- 
ericksburg, will  ever  forget  the  magnificent 
scene.  The  lo<:a!  topography  was  admira- 
bly adapted  to  the  purpose.  A  reviewing  of- 
ficer and  his  guests  always  may  see  all  the 
forces,  but  it  does  not  happen  always  that 
the  locality  permits  the  whole  army  to  see 
itself.  I  recall  distinctly  that  officers  and 
men  of  that  army  of  more  than  100.U00  men 
seemed  to  gain  vast  confidence  and  enthu- 
siasm because  they  were  permitted  to  see 
all  the  host  in  all  its  strength  and  glorious 
array. 

Before'  the  "  march  past,"  and  while  the 
army  stood  in  "  open  order,"  General  JJurn- 
side  rode  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  at 
the  head  of  his  splendid  staff  the  entire 
length  of  the  almost  endless  line  which 
stood  at  "  the  salute."  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
mounted  on  a  dignified  dark  bay  horse, 
which  manifestly  had  been  selected  for  its 
good  moral  character  and  probable  treaty 
not  to  betray  its  eminent  rider  into  eques- 
trian difficulties  or  personal  embarrass- 
ments. The  horse  kept  his  contract.  If  a 
man  ever  was  made  comfortable  by  an  amia- 
ble beast  of  burden,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  com- 
fortable on  that  day.  The  horse  had  an 
even  trot,  even  if  his  strides  were  rather 
long.  The  jolts  had  an  even  rhythm,  and  the 
President  bobbed  up  and  down  regularly 
and  with  a  relative  'comfort  that  permitted 
Lincoln's  benevolent  face  to  confess  its  sat- 
isfaction and  modified  equestrian  confidence. 
He  grasped  the  bridle  in  both  hands,  hold- 
ing his  tall  "  plug  hat  "  upside  down  by  his 
finger  tips,  the  not  over  smooth  castor  bob- 
bing up  and  down  with  a  gentle  vertical  un- 
dulation quite  in  harmony  with  the  expres- 
sion of  his  face.  The  attitude  of  the  rider 
and  the  prominence  of  his  hat  in  front  of 
him  suggested  to  -this  writer — Methodist 
that  he  then  was,  and,  now  is — that  "  his 
Excellency  doubtless  contemplated  taking 
up  the  usual  collection."  The  remark  was 
overheard  by  a  staff  officer,  who  must  have 
repeated  it,  for  we  all  saw  the  reviewing 
party  laughing  heartily.  Slight  as  was  the 
weight  of  the  pleasantry  in  the  midst  of  the 
far  more  impressive  suggestions  of  the  day, 
our  Brigadier  told  me  a  day  or  two  later  that 
my  "  collection  "  joke  sifted  clear  down 
through  the  lines,  and  therefore  "  was  at 
least  three  miles  long." 

Looking  over  our  civil  war  records,  I 
see  that  it  is  stated  that  "  in  the  winter  of 
1861-'02  there  were  200,000  troops  in  and 
about  Washington,  besides  other  troops 
.guarding  the  railway  between  Washington 
and  Baltimore."  It  happens  that  my  regi- 
ment was  a  part  of  "  the  other  troops " 
doing    the   railway   guard   duty   spoken   of. 

I '  — 

In  February,  1802,  my  regiment,  with  other 
forces,  was  scattered  about  through  south- 
central  Maryland,  about  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  northeast  of  Washington.  One  night 
our  Colonel  called  me  into  his  tent,  at  An- 
napolis Junction,  our  headquarters,  and  in- 
formed me  that  I  must  stay  in  camp  closely 
during  the  next  fortnight,  for  he  had  special 
confidential  work  for  me.  The  1,000  men 
of  the  regiment  began  to  leave  camp  quietly 
in  small  squads  that  evening.  I  now  think 
the  men  must  have  been  divided  into  about 
forty  detachments.  One  other  regiment  was 
similarly  divided  and  sent  out,  and  we  who 
remained  in  camp  had  many  conjectures  and 
guesses.  Our  own  Colonel  was  in  command 
of  the  camp,  and  reports  from  the  absent 
detachments  began  to  come  in  soon  after 
midnight.  Early  the  next  morning  I  was 
ordered  to  pocket  a  large  envelope  and  carry 
it  to  the  War  department  as  promptly  as 
possible.  I  remember  also  that  I  was  told 
to  "  deliver  the  packet  into  no  hands  other 
than  those  of  Secretary  Stanton."  This  in- 
junction was  repeated  and  reemphasized. 

My  train  arrived  in  the  city  about  8:45 
o'clock,  and  I  wasted  no  time  in  finding  the 
ante-room  of  the  great  War  Secretary.  Ask- 
ing for  Mr.  Stanton,  I  in  turn  was  asked 
by  a  clerk  what  I  wanted.  My  errand  was 
explained,  whereupon  the  clerk  said  that 
he  would  take  charge  of  the  dispatch  until 


ilicj  War  Secretary  came  in.  1  then  re- 
peated my  positive  instructions,  which  in- 
duced the  clerk  to  remark  that  greenhorn 
soldiers  always  begin  service  with  unusuul 
and  useless,  not  to  say  ridiculous  and  ob- 
structive, literalness.  I  amiably  admitted 
all  that,  but  remarked  that  I  should  obey 
my  orders.  While  I  was  studying  a  map 
that  hung  on  the  wall  I  heard  a  firm  but 
pleasant  voice  saying,  right  at  my  elbow, 
"  What  is  it  you  have  for  Secretary  Stan- 
ton? "  My  reply  was  the  prompt  deposit  of 
the  envelope  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  in 
person,  whom  I  recognized.  Secretary  and 
paper  immediately  disappeared  into  an  ad- 
joining room,  whence  came  to  me  presently 
a  summons  to  enter.  Entering,  I  found  Mr. 
Stanton  reading  the  papers  I  had  given  him. 
He  alluded  to  my  literal  gift  of  the  papers 
to  him  alone,  and  himself  placed  the  same 
restriction  upon  me  for,  he  said,  the  next 
few  days.  The  next  morning  the  same 
cleric  asked  me  for  the  envelope,  which  I 
retained  until  Mr.  Stanton  came  into  the 
office. 

Of  course,  I  told  our  Colonel  about  my 
visits  and  we  together  did  a  large  sum  total 
of  guessing  concerning  the  reasons  why  cur 
regiment  was  scattered  and  why  such  regu- 
lar mysterious  reports  were  being  sent  to 
the  War  department.  We  soon  gathered 
materials  sufficient  to  perceive  that  the 
troops  were  searching  for  rebel  sympathizers 
and  spies,  who  had  made  their  way  into 
Maryland  by  crossing  the  Potomac  River 
or  Chesapeake  Bay  at  night.  I  knew  of 
several  instances  wherein  half  a  dozen  con- 
federate officers  were  taken  in  a  single 
house  and  sent  to  prison  in  Washington. 

After  I  had  made  about  three  or  four  visits 
to  Jhe  War  department  with  my  reports  I 
noticed  that  I  was  almost  sure  to  see  Mr. 
Lincoln,  either  on  his  way  to  that  depart- 
ment or  entering  Mr.  Stanton's  room  soon 
after  my  arrival.  I  am  now  sure  that  he 
had  special  solicitude  concerning  the  re- 
ports I  carried.  On  one  morning  I  found 
the  President  already  in  the  Secretary's 
room.  He  sat  by  the  stove,  silent  and  un- 
obtrusive, as  if  he  also  were  a  messenger. 
During  a  wait  of  about  ten  minutes  Mr.  Lin- 
coln asked  where  my  camp  was,  inquired  if 
canvas  made  a  comfortable  house  even  in 
a  Mai'3'land  winter,  wished  to  know  the  name 
of  the  State  from  which  my  regiment  came, 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  men  were 
satisfied  and  did  not  suffer  from  sickness. 
In  response  to  one  question  I  remarked  that 
some  of  the  troops  suffered  from  typhoid 
pneumonia  i.nd  that  we  had  about  twenty 
cases  in  our  own  camp.  I  am  sure  that  thi." 
simple  talk  accounted  for  the  fact  that 
surgeons  soon  appeared  in  our  camp  who 
looked  into  the  matter  and  prescribed  better 
camp  conditions. 

One  cold  morning,  which  may  have  been 
the  fifth  or  sixth  of  my  trips  to  Washington 
with  my  reports,  I  found  at  the  last  moment 
before  starting  that  1  had  mislaid  my  water- 
proof garments,  which  I  greatly  needed  be- 
cause tile  rain  was  literally  pouring  down.  I 
now  remember  that  a  sentry  in  the  camp 
who  saw  me  starting  without  protection 
against  the  rain  called  after  me,  saying: 
"  You  will  be  soaked  through  and  through 
in  five  minutes,  for  this  is  the  wettest  rain  [ 
ever  have  seen."  The  sentry  was  right.  I 
dried  out  somewhat  in  the  cars  during  the 
twenty-mile  ride,  but  I  was  drenched  again 
before  i  reached  the  Secretary's  office  in 
Washington.  When  I  entered  Mr.  Lincoln, 
who  sat  in  the  room,  asked  if  I  had  my  usual 
envelope.  I  immediately  placed  it  in  his 
hand.  Mr.  Stanton  having  previously  told 
me  to  do  so  if  asked.  While  the  President 
read  his  eye  caught  sight  of  a  trickle  of 
water  which  ran  from*  my  feet  a  little  way 
towards  him  over  the  floor.  Ceasing  to  read 
suddenly,  he  rose,  came  to  my  side,  tested 
the  humidify  of  my  stained  old  coat,  and  in- 
stantly declared  that  I  was  committing  sui- 
cide, that  I  would  be  seized  with  pneumonia, 
and  that  I  must  have  dry  clothes  without 
delay.  I  deprecated  the  alarm,  said  that  I 
could  get  other  clothes  presently,  and  would 
reach  camp  in  about  an  hour  in  any  event. 
My  deprecations  were  in  vain. 
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Mr.  Lincoln  went  into  the  next  room, 
where  I  heard  him  talking  with  at  least  two 
clerks,  one  of  whom  came  to  me  and  invited 
me  into  the  upper  story  of  the  War  depart- 
ment building:,  where  he  had  lodgings,  proba- 
bly to  enable  him  to  be  ready  for  summons 
to  night  duty.  My  wet  clothes  were  left  to 
dry  while  I  went  out  for  my  breakfast  lunch, 
under  strict  Presidential  orders  not  to  take 
further  risks  of  the  kind.  I  am  sure  that 
many  readers  of  these  unpretentious  jottings 
will  not  fail  to  note  that  a  most  human 
President  was  revealed  in  this  kindly  care 
of  a  young  fellow  for  whom  even  pneumonia 
then  had  few  terrors. 

My  train  was  late  next  morning.  To  make 
up  some  of  the  lost  time  I  fairly  flew  up  the 
dark,  tortuous,  steep  iron  stairs  that  led  to 
Mr.  Stanton's  rooms  on  the  second  floor  in 
the  old  War  department.  When  at  a  turn 
where  it  was  darkest,  and  when  I  was  leap- 
ing about  three  steps  at  a  time,  my  bent-over 
head  "  rammed  "  a  tall  man  at  about  his 
lowest  vest  button.  I  know  it  was  a  vigorous 
collision,  for  he  grunted,  and  anybody  may 
be  sure  that  the  point  of  contact  was  tender, 
to  say  the  least,  for  the  party  of  the  second 
part.  I  hastily  begged  pardon,  and  in  the 
attempt  to  go  around  the  descending  victim 
I  saw  that  I  had  nearly  knocked  the  breath 
out  of  rather  a  prominent  citizen  of  the  re- 
public, for  that  victim  was  Mr.  Lincoln.  I 
embarrassedly  increased  the  pardons  I  be- 
sought clear  up  to  a  thousand,  but,  while 
the  President  covertly  nursed  the  place  a 
little  with  a  circular  motion  of  his  hand,  he 
said  with  his  chuckle:  "  I  wish  the  whole 
army  would  charge  that  way!"  The  duty  of 
carrying  these  morning  reports  continued,; 
for  about  fifteen  days,  after  which  I  was  re-i 
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Por  perhaps  two  months  I  had  more  or  less 
errands  to  the  War  department,  and  thus 
saw  Mr.  Lincoln  several  times.  I  am  sure 
that  he  recognized  me,  and  am  just  as  sure 
that  the  half-recognition  prompted  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's question  about  my  identity  one  or  two 
days  after  I  witnessed  the  Lincoln  sneeze, 
and  met  him  in  the  office  at  General  Burn- 
side's  headquarters. 

My  last  sight  of  the  placid  face  of  the 
great  President  was  in  the  rotunda  of  the 
old  courthouse  in  this  city,  wherein  the  re- 
mains lay  in  state.  Knowing  that  the  crowd 
would  be  larger  than' ever  the  next  day,  I 
went  at  midnight  to  see  the  silent  sleeper. 
The  guard  admitted  me,  and  when  I  reached 
the  bier  1  found  General  David  Hunter,  who 
was  one  of  the  guards  of  honor,  standing  by 
the  side  of  the  catafalque.  No  other  per- 
sons were  near  or  within  hearing.  Presently 
I  greeted  the  General,  telling  him  how  I 
recognized,  him.  After  a  moment  he  asked 
if  I  had  seen  Mr.  Lincoln's  face  since  he 
died.  Replying-  in  the  negative,  General 
Hunter  uncovered  the  face.  It  still  seems 
to  me  that  I  then  saw  two  faces.  One  was 
pathetically  sad  in  the  extreme.  The  other 
was  placid,  as  if  some  angel  had  told  him 
that  he  had  fought  his  good  fight,  and  as 
if  the  angel  also  had  tenderly  smoothed 
the  liberator's  features  and  gently  assured 
him  that  he  never,  never  again  would  need 
to  wake,  either  to  toll  or  to  weep.  I  took 
occasion  to  say  to  General  Hunter  that  he 
himself  had  perceived  the  real  war  issue 
and  that  the  proclamation  of  emancipation 
he  had  made  to  the  negroes  of  the  Carolinas 
and  which  Mr.  Lincoln  had  overruled  was 
but  the  herald  voice  of  freedom  which  Mr. 
Lincoln  sent  forth  just  a  little  later. 

While  I  have  read  almost  all  that  has  been 
written  about  Mr.  Lincoln  I  am  sure  that 
the  simple  incidents  I  herein  indite  gave  me 
clear  impressions  concerning  the  great  heart 
that  beat  within  the  breast  of  this  great  man. 
Arthur  Edwards,  " 
Editor  Northwestern  Christian  Advocate. 


LINCOLN,  A  GENERAL 
AND  A  STATESMAN 

Lafayette  Young  Speaks  at  the  Marquette  Club's  Banquet 

in  Chicago— Curtis  Guild,  Jr.,  on  "Our  Flag  in  the 

Tropics"— Senator  McLaurin's  Address. 


Chicago,  Feb.  12.— Memorial  exercises 
In  honor  of  Abraham  Lincoln  were  held 
here  to-day  on  a  scale  surpassing  that 
of  any  previous  local  celebration  of  the 
anniversary    of  .his    birth. 

Appropriate  exercises  were  held  in,  the 
schools,  all  of  the  public  buildings,  save 
the  post  office,  were  closed  and  no  busi- 
ness was  transacted  at  any  of  the  banks 
or  on  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  the  Stock 
Exchange.  A  iarge  number  of  business 
houses  also  were  closed  during  the  after- 
noon. 

In  the  evening  there  were  a  number  of 
banquets,  at  which  the  speakers  for  the 
most  part  dealt  with  some  phase  of  the 
life  of  Lincoln.  The  largest  of  these  af- 
fairs was  held  in  the  home  of  the  Mar- 
quette Club,  where  at  least  700  members 
of  the  club  gathered  to  listen  to  the  ad- 
dresses. President  W.  L.  Bush,  of  the 
club,  presided,  and  in  opening  the  exer- 
cises after  the  banquet  proper,  paid  an 
eloquent  tribute  to  Lincoln  as  a  man  and 
patriot. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

Lafayette  Young,  of  Des  Moines,  la., 
spoke  on  "Abraham  Lincoln,"  and  his 
address  was  received  with  much  ap- 
plause. 

He  referred  to  the  convention  of  1860, 
where,  he  said,  the  compromises  of  men 
made  the  platform  and  the  providence  of 
God  made  the  nomination.  Statesman- 
ship is  common  sense  applied  to  politics; 
generalship,  common  sense  applied  to 
war.  Lincoln  was  both  statesman  and 
general  in  this  sense.  If  Yorktown  was 
the  Christmas  of  the  Republic,  Appamat- 
tox  represented  the  Easter  resurrection. 
Previous  to  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  he 
said,  there  was  no  spirit  of  nationality, 
and  no  statesman  of  the  time  had  the 
slightest  comprehension  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  Republic.  The  restoration  of 
the  union  of  hearts  and  hands  did  not 
come  until  the  blowing  up  of  the  Maine, 
when  the  old  flag  was  restored  to  the 
South  and  the  country  became  one.  Lin- 
coln died  before  the  pains  and  penalties 
of  reconstruction,  escaping  the  small 
purposes  following  the  war  even  as  he 
had  escaped  the  small  disputes  leading 
to  it.  There  had  not  been  an  American 
shot  fired  in  125  years  that  did  not  reach 
higher  than  the  object  aimed  at. 
OUR    FLAG    IN    THE    TROPICS. 

Curtis  Guild,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  spoke  on 
"Our  Flag  in  the  Tropics."  His  declara- 
tion of  what  is  owed  aa  a  duty  to  its 
new  possessions  by  the  United  States 
was    received   with   much   approval. 

Mr.  Guild  spoke  in  part  as  follows:— 

"We  owe   these  new  protected  States 


anu  possessions  the  best  possible  treat- 
ment. We  owe  it  in  honor  to  an  inde- 
pendent Cuba  that  in  exchange  for  her 
loyal  acceptance  of  her  position  as  an 
armed  sentinel  at  our  gates  that  she 
shall  not  starve  by  utter  exclusion  from 
the  benefits  of  our  markets.  We  owe 
it  to  Porto  Rico  that  she  shall  be 
brought  in  closer  and  closer  relation- 
ship with  our  institutions.  We  owe  it 
to  the  Philippines  that  as  they  show 
themselves  readier  and  readier  to  main- 
tain law  and  order  a  greater  and  greater 
measure  of  self-government  shall  be 
given  to  them. 

"We  owe  it  to  humanity  and  civiliza- 
tion that  no  second  Hayti  shall  blot 
the  map  of  the  world  with  an  ulcer 
of  savagery  and  murder,  but  that  as 
Russia  has  transformed  the  wild  steppes 
of  Turkestan  from  a  robber  hunted  wil- 
derness to  smiling  fields  of  corn  and 
cotton,  as  England  has  driven  the  dacoit, 
the  pirate  and  the  head  hunter  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula  and  saved  crop  and 
child  alike  to  the  poor  wretch  to  whom 
day  was  a  dangar  and  night  a  terror, 
we,  too,  shall  do  our  duty  by  our  waste 
places  of  the  earth  till  the  krlss  and 
the  bolo  no  longer  take  the  place  of 
the  law  courts,  and  education  lias  taught 
the  difference  between  a  dictatorship 
supported  by  terrorism,  and  self-gov- 
ernment buttressed  by  law." 

LINCOLN  AND  THE  SOUTH. 

Senator  McLaurin,   of  South  Carolina, 

followed    wilh    an    address    on    "Lincoln 

and   His   Relations    to   the    South."     His 

remarks  were  as  follows:— 

"I  think  I  see  the  dawn  of  another 
day  when  our  country  will  be  divided, 
not  on  sectional  lines,  but  in  thought; 
when  a  man  will  act  and  vote,  not  from 
the  influence  of  the  mere  locality  but  in 
accordance  with  the  dictates  of  his  con- 
science, judgment  and  enlightened  self- 
interest.  This  and  this  alone  can  make 
up  one  country,  one  nation,  one  people; 
thus  realizing  the  hope  of  Washington, 
the  Ideal  of  Lincoln  and  the  prophecy  of 
McKinley. 

"Meeting  here  to-night  for  the  purpose 
of  doing  honor  to  the  memory  of  the 
greatest  man  this  country  has  produced 
since  it  became  an  independent  nation, 
we  can  take  a  lesson  from  the  words 
he  uttered  while  the  strife  was  on,  and 
in  this  period  of  love  and  peace  we  can 
do  much  to  bring  about  perfect  unity 
and  understanding  so  essential  to  our 
national  growth,  progress  and  prosper- 
ity." 

Phillip  Campbell,  of  Kansas,  had  for 
his  subject  "The  Responsive  Powers  of 
Ihe  Ropublic."  His  remarks  were  greet- 
ed with  much  enthusiasm. 

Banquets  were  also  held  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Lincoln  Club,  at  which  the 
chief  speakers  were  Governor  Yates,  ex- 
United  States  Senator  from  Nebraska 
John  M.  Thurston  and  Congressman 
Foss.  of  Chicago.  A  large  banquet  was 
also  held  by  the  Standard  Club,  at  which 
addresses  were  made  by  local  speakers. 
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STATE'S  PART  IN 
LIFEJJFJINCOLN 

HIS    EFFORTS    TO    KEEP    MARY- 
LAND  IN   UNION. 


CONSPIRACY    TO    KILL    HIM 

Fated  to  Die  at  Hands  of  a  Mary- 
land-born Man— Renominated  by 
National  Union  Republican  Con- 
vention in  Baltimore  in  June, 
1S64 — Saved  City  From  Second 
Riot  in  1861  — Remains  Rested 
Here  a  Few  Hours. 


Maryland  played  uo  inconspicuous  part 
In  the  Jife  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  cen- 
tenary of  whose  birth  will  be  celebrated 
this  week  by  n  nation,  grateful  for  his 
wort,    his   deeds   and   his  sacrifices. 

It  was  through  Mr.  Lincoln's  masterly 
handling  of  the  delicate  situation  in 
Maryland,  following  his  inauguration  and 
the  attack  on  the  Massachusetts  troops 
in  Baltimore  in  April,  1861,  that  the  state 
was  saved  to  the  Union.  Apparently  he 
yielded  to  every  demand  upon  him  by 
the  state  and  city  authorities.  At  the 
eame  time,  he  was  putting  forth  efforts 
by  which  Maryland  would  be  protected 
against  herself. 

By  promptly  ordering  the  troops  to  re-^ 
turn  to  Harrlsburg  from  CockeysvUle  oi^i 
Sunday,  April  21i  1861,  Mr.  Lincoln  pre-: 
vented  a  repetition  of  the  riot  pf  Apri^ 
19  of  the'  same  year. 

By  throwing  the  weight  of  his  Influence! 
for  the  new  constitution  of  Maryland -.Ira 
1864,  he  brought  about  many  'changes!! 
the  times  demanded.  At  the  same  time.f 
he  used  the  action  of  Maryland  as  a-M 
object  lesson  to  other  states,  and  to  the, 
seceded  states  if  they  desired  to  return^ 
v  to  the  Union.  1 

Mr.  Lincoln  dl<)  not  hesitate  to  appl 
the  law  in  what  -was  then  considered  1* 
harshest  >ud_^severesj,,,  f Qjrms.  He  w 
^.rittil™*5  for  ""BW-^Srctor1-*^-  *J ,  .  _i 
demonstrated  that  the  steps  taken  W 
him  were  for  the  preservation  of  tbej 
Union.  '  i 

In  1864,  the  convention  which  renomin- 
ated Mr.  Lincoln  for  president,  met  in  th« 
old  Front  Street  Theater.  Rumors  werej 
rife  while  Mr.  Lincoln  was  on  his  way? 
to  Washington  in  February,  1861,  to  tt~' 
inaugurated  president,  that  a  conspirae; 
had  been  organized  to  assassinate  him  a 
he  passed  through  Baltimore.  There  is  n 
doubt  that  a  few  hot-headed  youm, 
men  discussed  such  a  diabolical  crime,; 
but  there  has  never  been  any  evldenc- 
that  plans  for  the  assassination  wei 
actually  made.  It  seems  to  be  an  odd  co- 
incidence that  four  years  later,  Mr.  Lin* 
coin  should  have  been  assassinated  by  a, 
Maryland  born  man,  John  Wilkes  Booth.; 
One  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  most  uncompromis- 
ing foes  in  Congress  was  a  Maryland  man, 
Henry   Winter  Davis.  j 

Mr.  Lincoln  never  paid  an  official  or 
personal  -  visit  to  Baltimore,  though  be, 
passed  through  this  city  several  times  pn* 
his  way  to  the  North.  ' 

After  his  death  Mr.  Lincoln's  remains,; 
while  being  conveyed  to  Sprlugfleld^IU., 
their  last  resting  place,  were  borne  from, 
Camden  Station  to  the  Merchants  Ex- 
change, later  the  old  Custom-house,  and 
remained  on  view  there  for  two  or  three 
hours  '  The  remains  were  escorted 
•'  through  the  streets  by  a  procession  com- 
posed of  military  and  tWt  OWnteatlMB.  I 


The   Riot  of   1861. 

President  Lincoln  came  most  conspicu- 
ously into  the  notice  of  the  people  of 
Maryland  after  the  memorable  attack 
upon  the  Massachusetts  troops  on  Pratt 
street  on  April  IS),  1861.  The  riot  was 
followed  by  a  telegram  addressed  to  the 
President  by  Governor  Hicks  and  Major 
Brown.    The  telegram  follows: 

To  His  Excellency,  the  President  of  the 
United  States: 
Sir — A  collision  between  the  citizens 
and  the  Northern  troops  has  taken  place 
in  Baltimore,  and  the  excitement  Is  fear- 
ful. Send  no  troops  here.  We  will  en- 
deavor to  prevent  all  bloodshed.  A 
public  meeting  of  citizens  has  been  called 
and  the  troops  of  the  state  have  been 
called  out  to  preserve  the  peace.  They 
will    be   enough. 

This  telegram  was  followed  by  this 
letter  to  the  president  from  Mayor 
Brown: 

Mayor's    Office, 
Baltimore,    April   10,    1861. 

Sir — This  will  be  presented  to  you  by 
the  Hon.  Lennox  Bond,  George  W.  Dob- 
bin and  John  C.  Brune,  Esqs.,  who  will 
proceed  to  Washington  by  nn  express 
train,  at  my  request,  in  order  to  explain 
fully  the  fearful  condition  of  affairs  in 
this  city.  The  people  are  exasperated  to 
the  highest  degree  by  the  passage  of 
troops,  and  the  citizens  are  universally 
decided  in  the  opinion  that  uo  more 
should  be  ordered  to  come.  The  authori- 
ties of  the  city  did  their  best  today  to  pro- 
tect both  strangers  and  citizens,  and  to 
prevent  a  collision,  but  in  vain;  and  but  for 
their  great  efforts  a  fearful  slaughter 
would  have  occurred.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  is  my  solemn  duty  to  inform 
you  that  it  is  not  possible  for  more  sol- 
diers to  pass  through  Baltimore  unless 
they  fight  their  way  at  every  step.  I 
therefore     hope    and      trust,      and      most 
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earnestly  request  that  no  more  troops  b 
permitted    or    ordered    by     the     govern 
uieut  to   pass  through   the  city.     If   they 
should    attempt    It    the    responsibility    for 
the  bloodshed   will   not  rest  upon  me. 

Accompanying  Mayor  Brown's  letter 
alid  also  addressed  to  the  president  was 
the   following   from    Governor   Illcks: 

I    have   been    in    Baltimore   since   Tues- 
day   evening    last,    and    have    co-operated 
with  Mayor  G.   \V.   Brown  in  his  untiling 
efforts    to    allay    and    prevent    excitement 
and  suppress  the  fearful  outbreak,  as  In-  i 
(Heated   above,   and    I   fully    concur  In   all  i 
that   is    said   by    him    in   the   above    com- ' 
municatiou.  } 

A    President's    Promise. 

i  Messrs  Bond,  Brune  tnd  Dobbin  met 
[the  President,  by  appointment,  at  the 
(White  House  on  April  20.  They  tele- 
I .graphed  to  Mayor  Brown,  as  follows: 

1   We  have  seen  the  President  and  General 
I  Scott.  We  have  promises  from  the  former, 
,to    the    Mayor    and    Governor,    declaring 
that   no   troops   shall   be   brought   through 
Baltimore,  if,  in  a  military  poiut  of  view  j 
(and  without  interruption  from  opposition,  i 
they  can  be  marched  around  Baltimore,      j 
This  message  was  not  wholly  reassuring  i 
,to    the    citizens    of    Baltimore    and    steps  I 
were    taken    to    defend    the    city    against  I 
the    passage  of  troops,    in   or  around    the 
city,  and  even  through  the  state. 

Hon.  Anthony  Kennsdy  and  Hon.  J. 
Morrison  Harris  called  upon  the  Presi- 
de.it.  On  April  20  they  sent  the  fol- 
lowing message  to   Mayor   Brown: 

We  have  seen  the  President,  Secre- 
taries of  State,  Treasury  and  War,  and 
also  General  Scott.  The  result  is  the 
transmission  of  orders  that  will  stop  the 
passage  of  troops  through,  or  around  the 
city. 

Even  this  order  did  not  restore  tran- 
quility. On  Sunday,  April  21,  three  thou- 
sand northern  troops  were  reported  to  be 
at  Cockeysvllle,  on  their  way  to  Balti- 
more. Preparations  were  made  to  defend 
$he  city.  Mayor  Brown,  Mr.  Dobbin  and 
Mr.  S.  Teackle  Wallls  hurried  to  Wash*, 
liugton,  where  they  bad  an  Interview 
with  the  President.  The  result  was  that 
(Orders  were  isj^ued  for  the  return  of  the 
'troops  to  Harrlsburg.  O 

Convention  of  1884. 
The  Union  Republican  Convention, 
which  renominated  Mr.  Lincoln  for  prest? 
dent,  met  In  the  old  Front  Street  Theater, 
on  June  7,  1864,  It  numbered  nearly  50Q 
delegates,  who  had  been  elected  by  the 
constituents  of  each  congressional  dis- 
trict of  the  loyal  states,  and  by  the 
people  in  Tennessee,  Louisiana  and  Ar- 
kansas, in  which  Confederate  authoritj: 
had  been*  overthrown.  Rev.  Robert  J. 
Breckenrtdge,  of  Kentucky,  who  was  of 
Maryland  ancestry,  was  temporary  chair- 
man. 

Among  the  more  prominent  delegates  t* 
the  convention  were  Henry  L.  Raymond, 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  resolu- 
tions; Gen.  Simon  Cameron  and  Alex- 
ander McClure,  of  Pennsylvania;  ex-Govi 
ernor  Morgan;  of  New  York,  and  former 
Governor  Dennison,  of  Ohio. 

The  Maryland  members  of  the  conven- 
tion   were: 
Delegotes-at-large:  H.  H.  Goldsborough, 
;  Henry   W.   Hoffman,  J.   A-  Creswell  and 
■  Albert    C.    Green..  .    District     delegates—- 
]  first,   Col.   William  J.  Leonard,  Levin  F. 
Straughn;  second,  Joseph  J.  Stewart,  Ed- 
ward M.  Allen:  third.  Archibald  Stirling, 
Jr.;  Hugh  L.  Bond:  fourth,  Frederick  A. 
Schley,  Col.   Isaac  Nesblt;  fifth,  John  C. 
Holland,   W.   L.  W.  Seabrook.  r 

Mr.  Goldsborough  was  the  Maryland 
member  of  the  committee  on  credentials. 
Mr.  Creswell  served  onjthe  committee  ou 
permanent  organization,  Mr.  Bond  on  res- 
olutions and  Mr.  Stirling  on  order  of 
business.  Mr.  Green  was  vice  president 
for  Maryland.  Mr.  Straughn  was  one 
f  the  vice  presidents  of  the  convention, 
r.  Hoffman  was  the  Maryland  member 
f  the  national  committee. 
,  Mr.  Seabrook  served  on  the  committee 
which  notified  Mr.  Lincoln  of  bis  renom- 
inatlon.  Mr.  Seabrook  is  the  only  Mary- 
land  member  of  the  Maryland  delega-  I 
tion    In    the   convention    how   alive.      He 
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Proceedings  of  Convention. 

Former  Governor  Dennison,  of  Ohio, 
was  permanent  chairman  of  the  conven- 
tion. After  speeches  by  Governor  Denni- 
son and  Parson  Brownlow,  of  Tennessee, 
the  convention  adjourned  until  9  o'clock 
the  following  morning— Wednesday. 

The  most  important  contest  w,as  that  of 
rival  delegations  from  Missouri  seeking 
admission  to  the  convention.  One  delega- 
tion opposed  Mr.  Lincoln  and  one  favored 
his  reuomination.  The  delegation  which 
opposed  him  and  which  was  instructed  to 
vote  for  General  Grant  for  president  was 
given  seats  in  the  convention  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  believed  that 
by  this  conciliatory  step  he  -could  smooth 
the  feathers  of  the  opposition.  The  step 
had  Its  desired  effect.  The  delegation 
voted  first  for  General  Grant  and  then  for 
Mr.  Lincoln. 

The  resolutions  declared  for  a  continu- 
ance of  the  war. 

The  candidates  for  vice  president  were 
Hannibal  Humllu,  of  Maine;  Hon.  D.  S. 
Dickinson,  of  New  York,  and  Andrew 
Johnson,  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Johusou  was 
nominated  in  compliance  with  the  wishes 
of  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  believed  that  the 
selection  of  the  candidate  for  vice  presi- 
dent from  a  border  state  with  Southern 
proclivities  would  do  much  to  turn  the 
tide  of  sentiment  in  the  border  states 
and  would  assure  the  South  that  the 
national  administration  was  conciliatory. 
Two  Marylanders,  Hon.  J.  A.  J.  Cres- 
well  and  Hon.  Montgomery  Blair,  served 
in  Mr.  Lincoln's  cabinet.  They  were 
postmasters  general  at  different  times,  of 
course. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  deeply  Interested  In  the 
new  Constitution  of  1864,  which,  he  often 
said,  was  a  long  step  toward  peace. 
Mr.    Lincoln's    Remains. 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  fatally  shot  in  Ford's 
Theater,  in  Washnigton,  on  Friday  night, 
April    14.    1865,    the   day    after    the    sur- 
render of  Gen.  Robert  E.   Lee  to  General" 
Grant.     His  remains  left  Washington  for 
Springfield,  III.,  on  Friday  morning,  April 
21.      It    was    arranged    that    the    remains 
should  rest  in  Baltimore  for  a  few   hours 
on     that    duy.       In    anticipation     of    the 
event  Mayor  John  Lee  Chapman,  on  April 
20,  issued  the  following  proclamation: 

The  remains  of  the  late  president  of 
the  United  States  \vill  pass  through  this 
city  on  its  way/  to  Springfield,  111.,  ou 
tomorrow  (Friday)  at  10  o'clock.  As  a 
token  of  respect  to  the  deceased,  I 
would  respectfully  request  the  citizens  ol 
Baltimore  to  close  their  places  of  busi- 
ness between  the  hours  of  10  A.  M.  and 
3  P    M. 

The  bells  of  the  city  will  be  tolled  dun 
ing  those  hours. 

The  citizens  are  requested  lo  keep  on 
the  sidewalks,  and  vehicles  of  every  de- 
scription will  be  prohibited  from  being 
ou  the  street  In  the  line  of  the  procession. 
The  above  regulations  will  be  rigidly 
enforced. 

The  City  Council  appointed  the  follow- 
ing committee  to  co-operate  with  the 
state  authorities  and  the  civic  associa- 
tions in  arranging  for  ceremonies  in  Bal- 
timore: Dr.  George  W.  Wayson,  Dr.  C. 
C.  Keyser,  Johu  Evans,  of  First  Branch; 
J.  Fails  Moore,  Benjamin  F.  Nails,  Thos. 
15.   Birch,  of  Secoud   Brauch. 
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?|SS^,  EORGE     B.      McCLELLAN 

^T'T^j       was  34  years  of  age  when 
Kf/vl  I  S>      he  was  given  command  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
after  Bull  Run  had  sent  a 
frightened  huddle  of  Union 
soldiers  back  to  Washington. 

McClellan  had  fought  and  won  hat- 
ties  in  West  Virginia,  and  the  people 
in  Washington,   looking   for  a  leader 
to   replace  the  grave,   superannuated, 
egotistical  General  Scott,  selected  Mc- 
Clellan.    Two  weeks  after  his  arrival 
in  Washington,  in  a  letter  to  his  wife, 
he  said:   "I  receive  letter  after  letter, 
have  conversation  after  conversation, 
calling  on  me  to  save  the  nation,  al- 
luding to  the  presidency,  dictatorship, 
etc.    As  I  hope  one  day  to  be  united 
with  you  forever  in  heaven,  I  have  no 
such   aspiration.     I   would    cheerfully 
take  the  dictatorship  and  agree  to  lay 
down    my    life   when   the     country   is  | 
saved.     I  am  not  spoiled  in  my  unex- 
pected new  position."     On  another  oc-  I 
casion    he    remarked:    ".My    relations  I 
with  Mr.  Lincoln  were  generally  very  | 
pleasant  and   I   seldom    had     trouble 
with  him  when  we  could  meet  face  to  i 
face.     The  difficulty  always  arose  be-  . 
hind  my  back.    I  believe  that  he  liked 
me   personally,   an/i  certainly   he  was 
always  much. influenced  by  me  when 
We  were  together." 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  he 
gave  the  raw,  undisciplined  troops  ex- 
actly the  sort  of  setting-up  exercises 
and  battalion  drill  they  needed.  When 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  which  was 
his  creature,  came  under  the  command 
of  Grant,  the  war  could  have  but  one 
conclusion.  There  is  justification  for 
the  statement  of  General  Meade: 
"Had  there  been  nc  McClellan  there 
could  have  been  no  Grant,  for  the 
army  made  no  essential  improvement 
under  any   successors." 

McClellan  repeatedly  urged  that  the 
government  should  send  him  rein- 
forcements for  a  decisive  assault  iip- 
on  Richmond.  "If  I  save  this  army 
now,"  he  said  in  a  dispatch  to  the 
secretary  of  war,  "I  tell  you  plainly 
that  T  owe  no  thanks  to  you  or  to  any 
persons  in  Washington;  you  have 
done  your  best  to  sacrifice  this  army." 

Lincoln's  answer  of  June  28  illus- 
trates his  sympathetic  readiness  to 
take  the  other  man'*  point  of  view: 
"Save  your  army  at  all  events.  Will 
send  reinforcements  as  fast  as  we 
can.  .  .  I  feel  any  misfortune  to  you 
and  your  army  as  keenly  as  you  feel 
it  yourself.  .  .  ." 

On  the  Gth  of  November  McClellan 
was  relieved  of  the  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  and  Burnsido 
was  put  In  his  place. 

On  the  24th  of  February,  after  the 
Frcdricksburg  fiasco,  Burnside  was  re- 
moved from  chief  command  and 
"Fighting  Joe"  Hooker  put  in  his 
place. 


Lincoln  wrote  Hooker:  "I  have 
placed  you  at  the  head  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac.  Of  course  I  have 
done  this  upon  what  appears  to  me 
sufficient  reasons,  and  yet  I  think  it 
best  for  you  to  know  that  there  are 
some  things  in  regard  to  which  I  am 
not  quite  satisfied  with  you. 

"I   believe  you  to  be  a  bravo  and 
skilful  soldier,  which,  of  course,  I  like,  j 
I  also  believe  you  do  not  mix  politics  , 
with  your  profession,  in  which  you  aro 
right.     You  have  confidence  in  your-  I 
self,  which  is  a  valuable,  if  not  indis-  j 
pensable,  quality.    You  are  ambitious,  j 
which,  within  reasonable  bounds,  doe-;  i 
good  rather  than  harm.     But  I  think  i 
that   during  General  Burnsidei's   com-  j 
mand   of   the   army   you   have  taken 
!  counsel   of  your  ambition  solely  and 
'thwarted  him  as  much  as  you  could, 
!  in  which  you  did  a  great  wrong  to  the 
|  country    and    to    a   most    meritorious 
and  honorable  brother  officer.    I  ba\e 
heard,   in   such   a   way   as   to  believe 
it,  of  your  saying  that  both  the  coun- 
try and  the  urmy  needed  a  dictator. 
Of  course  it  was  not  for  this,  but  in 
spite  of  it.  that  I  have  given  you  the 
command.     Only  those  generals  who 
gain  success  can  set  themselves  up  as 
dictators.    What  I  ask  of  you  is  mili- 
tary success,  and  I  will  risk  the  dicta- 
torship.   The  government  will  support 
you  to  the  utmost  of  its  ability,  which 
is  jteii'Ler  mors  nor  less  than  it  h&* 
done  and  will  do  for  all  its  command- 
ers. 

"I  much  fear  that  the  spirit  which 
you  have  aided  to  infuse  into  the  army 
of  criticising  their  commander  and 
withholding  confidence  from  him  will 
now  turn  upon  you,  and  I  shall  assist 
you  as  far  as  I  can  to  put  it  down. 
Neither  you  nor  Napoleon,  if  he  were 
alive  again,  could  get  any  good  out  of 
an  army  while  such  a  spirit  prevails 
in  it. 

"And  now,  beware  of  rashness,  but 
with  energy  and  sleepless  vigilance  go 
forward  and  give  us  victories. 

"Yours  very  truly, 

"A.  LINCOLN." 

The  disastrous  defeat  of  Chaucel- 
lorsvijle  was  due  to  Hooker's  failure 
to  use  all  his  men,  an  error  of  judg- 
ment against  which  Lincoln  had  warn- 
ed him. 

When  Hooker  wanted  to  attack  the 
Confederate  rear  at  Fredericksburg, 
Lincoln  dissuaded  him  in  a  graphic 
simile:  "In  one  word,  I  would  not  take 
any  risk  of  being  entangled  upon  the 
river,  like  an  ox  jumped  half  over  a 
fence  and  liable  to  be  torn  by  dogs 
front  and  rear  without  a  fair  chance 
to  gore  one  way  or  kick  the  other." 
And  he  likewise  vetoed  the  plan  of  ad- 
vancing on  Richmond  at  this  junc- 
ture, reminding  Hooker  that  "Lee's 
army,  and  not  Richmond,  is  your  true 
objective  point.  .  .  .  Fight  him,  too, 
when  opportunity  offers.  If  he  stays 
where  he  is,  fret  him  and  fret  him." 

Lincoln,  by  a  kind  of  intuition,  di- 
vined the  right  thing  to  do.  He  had 
no  real  military  experience.  When  he 
was  made  captain  of  the  Sangamon 
county  company  in  the  Black  Hawk 
war,  fcf  <3id  not  know  how  to  g°t  hla 
oien  (marching  20  abreast)  through  a 
crate,  and  he  shouted:  "This  company 
is  dismissed  for  two  minutes,  When  it 


will  fall  in  again  on  the  other  side  o£ 
the  gate." 

When  a.  member  of  the  house  of 
representatives,  Mr.  Lincoln  thus  de- 
scribed his  military  career  in  depre- 
cating the  efforts  of  General  Cass's 
friends  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
latter  was  a  great  military  hero.  "By 
the  way,  Mr.  Speaker,  do  you  know  I 
am  a  military  hero?  Yes,  sir,  in  the 
days  of  the  Black  Hawk  war  I  fought, 
bled  and  came  away.  Speaking  of 
General  Cass's  career  reminds  me  of 
:ny  own.  I  was  not  at  Stillman's  de- 
'oat,  but  I  was  about  as  near  to  it  as 
Cass  to  Hull's  surrender;  and.  like 
him,  I  saw  the  place  very  soon  after- 
ward. It  is  quite  certain  I  did  not 
oreak,  but  I  bent  my  musket  pretty 
break,  but  I  bent  by  musket  pretty 
badly  on  ouo  occasion.  ...  If 
General  Cass  went  in  advance  of  me 
picking  whortleberries,  I  guess  I  sur- 
passed him  In  charging  upon  the  wild 
onion.  If  he  saw  any  live,  fighting 
Indians,  it  was  more  than  I  did,  but  I 
had  a  good  many  bloody  struggles 
with  the  mosquitoes,  and,  although  I 
never  fainted  from  loss  of  blood,  I 
can  truly  say  that  I  was  often  very 
hungry.' 

Despite  this  slight  experience, 
which  he  thus  humorously  burlesqued, 
of  war's  alarms,  Lincoln  had  the  solu- 
tions of  a  master  strategist  for  prob- 
lems which  confounded  the  West 
Point  men  and  the  students  of  mili- 
tary science. 


furnished 
thousands, 
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IDN1GHT  in  Union  square. 
From  the  granite  eminence 
at  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
plaza,  where  for  years  he  has 
inspiration  to  the  hurrying 
the  immortal  Lincoln  _  gazed 
across  the  great  open  space,  now  deserted 
save  for  a  few  belated  stragglers  who, 
hands  deep  in  pockets  and  overcoats 
about  their  ears,  were  running  to  get  out 
of  the  unsheltered  spot  as  speedily  as 
possible. 

A  bitter  wind  whipped  particles  of  ice 
and  snow  and.  dirt  about  the  metal  form 
-of  the  Great  Emancipator,  the  serenity 
■with  which  he  withstood  the  icy  blasts 
.recalling  the  indomitable  courage  with 
'which  tie  faced  the  criticisms  and  calum- 
nies that  assailed  him  in  his  successful 
fight  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 

Just  what  it  was  that  impelled  the 
■writer,  as  anxious  as  any  of  the  other 
stragglers  to  get  to  shelter,  to  pause  and 
study  the  solitary  figure  is  hard  to  say. 
More  than  likely  it  was  the  close  prox- 
imity of  the  martyred  President's  birth- 
day, the  knowledge  that  on  Tuesday  next 
the  nation  will  again  pause  to  do  rever- 
ence to  one  of  its  most  illustrious  sons. 
Sympathy  for  his  loneliness  undoubtedly 
had  something  to  do  with  it,  for  it  is 
hard  to  dwell  on  Lincoln  in  any  other 
frame  of  mind. 
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THE  LIVING  LINCOLN. 
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At  any  rate,  pause  the  writer  did.  and 
as  ho  studied  "the  rugged  face  a  startling 
thing  occurred.  The  head  of  the  statue 
turned  slowly  and  inclined  slightly  until 
the  eyes  rested  on  the  writer.  The  latter, 
convinced  that  his  fancy  was  playing  him 
false,  was  pinching  himself  and  applying 
other  tests  when  Lincoln's  well  known 
features  showed  unmistakable  sigus  of 
life.  The.  firm,  determine*  lips  parted  in 
the  friendliest  sort  of  smile  and  a 
light,  a  strange  mixture  of  melancholy  and 
humor,  showed  in  the  deep  set  eyes.  It 
was  not  until  one  hand  moved  out  from 
beneath  the  long  coat  and  pulled  at  the 
chin  whisker  in  a  thoughtful  manner  that, 
the  writer,  now   standing  as  oiic  trans- 1 

•fixed,  realized  he  was  in  the  presence  of 
the  living,  breathing  Lincoln.  The  writer's 
confusion  brought  a  low  chuckle  from  the 
lanky  statesman. 

"You  don't  appear  very  glad  to  see  me," 
came  the  smiling  reproach. 
"Why,  yes.  Mr.  President,"  stammered 

I  the  writer.    "I'm  so  .happy,  I  mean  glad, 

I  that  you've  come  back  that— that" 

"That    you're  ■  speechless,"    interposed 

I  Lincoln."-"'*  ''Well,  "I  don't  blame  you  for 
being  surprised.  It.  just  happened  tha't 
you  were- passing  when.  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  stretch  myself  a  bit.     Standing 

pup  here  in  "these  shee!tiron^  clothes  year 
.after,  year  gets  monotonous,  and  occasion- 
ally I  ..shake  the  wrinkles  out  of  them. 
They  haven't  been  any.,too  heavy  for  the 
weather,  we've  been  having,  though.  It 
surely- has  been-a  terribje;  winter." 


The  Great  Emancipator  said  thatTTues- 
day  would  be  the  one  hundred  and  ninth 
anniversary  of  his  birth.  Then  he  con- 
tinued  with   a   dry  laugh:—  . -   : 

"On  that  day  thousands  of  orators  will 
•he  telling  about  how  I  first  saw  the  light 
in  the  little  log  cabin.  In  that  connec- 
tion if  you  will  use  your  influence  to 
have  some  of  these  logs  removed...  fr,om  me 
I'll  he  better  able  to  see  the  light  in  Union 
square.  Ever  since  they  started  excavat- 
ing for  the  Broadway  subway  and  the 
new  water  system  I've  been  balancing  logs 
on  my  head,  shoulders  and  other  parts  of 
my  anatomy.  There  isn't  room  in  me 
for  another  sliver.  If  I  was  properly- 
plucked  1  could  supply  kindling  wood 
for  a  long  time." 

Lincoln's  description  of  his  feelings 
while  they  were  'tunnelling  beneath  the 
square  showed  that  his  sense  of  humor 
had  not  been  dulled. 

"Every  time  there  was  a  blast  I  pre- 
pared to  do  a  vanishiug  act  into  the  sub- 
way," he  explained.  "No.  the.  blasts 
didn't  bother  me  a  bit.  After  a  man's 
been  President  little  things  like  that  don't 
disturb  him.  "What  I  was  afraid  of  was 
briii?  anight  in  (he  subway  erus.h.    P'lmc- 
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I  HEARS  THOUSANDS  fiOMPLAIN  | 

The  writer  suggested  that  the  one  time 
I President   had    a   pretty   bleak   spot  for 
Cjs^III  |.  sentry  -.duty.      . 

"Might  be*a  little^more  sheltered,"  he 

ladmitted,  "but  L'ni  not  complaining.      I'm 

tickled  to  death-  I'm  not,  living  in  one  of 

your  high  class  apartments.     Yes,  I  hear 

I  thousands    of    tenants   complain    as    they 

;o  by  here  every  day." 


times  I  fancy  1  can  hear  the  bones  crack- 
ing up  here." 

<S> ; : S> 

!  TALKS    OF,  THE    WAR.       '   | 

<£— ■ — & 

Conversation  at  this  point  turned  on  the 
war,  the.  subject  being  reached  as  a  re- 
sult of  Lincoln's  calling  attention  to  the 
Recruit,  tin;,  landlocked  battle  ship  which 
has  been  riding  at  anchor  in  Union 
square  since  hi  ft  spring.     He  spoke  in  the 


most  enthusiastic  manner  of  the  recruit- 
ing work  done  there  of  I  he  keen  satisfac- 
tion and  pride  lie  had  experienced  as  the 
thousand?  of  volunteers  had  passed  by 
him  on  HHi:  way  lo  strengthen  the  coun- 
try's first  line  of  defence. 

When   !!•'■   v,  ;••■■■•   >  ecfuivd   Il;r   prHi'i  =,,,, 

:hat  America  and  her  allies  would  be  vic- 
torious, Lincoln's  eyes  narrowed  and  his 
jaws  snapped  together  as  he  said  in  his 
most  impressive  manner: — 

"America  and  her  allies  will  win  be-  ■ 
cause  their  cause  :is  •  just.  It  matters, 
not  the  strength  of  the  opposition.  Ger-j 
many  cannot  win  because  Germany  is  in1 
the  wrong.  Trust  in  God  Almighty  to 
see  that  right  prevails.  He  has  never 
failed  those  who  fight  for  what  is  right." 

He  was  asked  if  he  had  any  criticism 
to  make  on  the  conduct  "of  the  war.  The 
answer  came  -unhesitatingly  :— 

"Not  the  slightest.  The  things  that 
have  been  accomplished  in  ten  short 
months  are  nothing'  short  -of  marvellous. 
It  is  hard  to  have  patience  with  the  fault 
finders.  The  most  charitable  way  to  ex- 
plain their  conduct  is  .that  they  are  lack- 
ing in  imagination.  . 

"Think  of  a  country  of  more  than  100,- 
000,000  that  has  been  at  peace  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  barring  that  slight 
misunderstanding  w'ith  Spain.  Think  of 
such  a  country,  its  millions  of  people  fol- 
lowing peaceful  pursuits,  no  thought  or 
taste  for  militarism  in  their  minds;  a 
country  committed  to  the  policy  of  mind- 
ling  its  own  business — think  of  such  a 
peaceful  nation  being  plunged  into  war 
practically  over  night;  and  the  marvel  is 
that  in  the  rush  of  preparation  so  few- 
mistakes  have   been   made. 

"Certainly  there  have  been  blunders. 
And  Americans  might  just  as  well  make 
up  their  minds  that  there  will  be  a  great 
many  more.  Germany,  that  was  prepar- 
ing for  the  conflict  for  forty  years,  has 
made  colossal  blunders.  No  period,  no 
party  in  our  country's  history  could  have 
produced  a '  set  of  men  who  could  have 
met  this  revolutionary  change  in  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  without  the 
confusion  that  is  now  the  basis  for  unjust 
criticism." 

The  writer  interrupted  to  remind  him 
that  many  obstacles  had  been  thrown  in 
his  way  during^is  conduct  of  the  Union's 
side  of  the  civil  war. 

"Yes."  he  said  in  a  reminiscent  tone. 
"I  went  all  through  what  President  Wil-i 
son  and  his  advisers  are  experiencing  now  I 
That's  why  I  sympathize  with  them,  ij 
lad  to  contend  with  pacifists  and  disloyal-! 
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tors  and  the  whole  pack.  But  through  all 
my  struggles  I  never  lost  faith  in  the 
people.  They  never  betrayed  me.  Trust 
to  them  to  stand  by  you  when  they  know 
'you  are  in  the  rtght.t  Politicians  can"t 
fool  them  in  a  crisis  like  this." 

The  Great  Emancipator  said  it  made 
him  happy  to  think  that  President  Wil- 
son was  putting  his  trust  in  the  people; 
that  he  and  his  assistants  were  going  right 
ahead  with  their  plans  for  winning  the 
war. 

•®— *, 

I      TURNS  BACK  TO  MY  TIME. 
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"If  those  who  are  complaining  now 
about  our  lack  of  preparedness  will  only 
turn  back  to  my  time,"  continued  Lin- 
coln, "Ihey  will  find  we  were  in  worse 
shape  at  the  beginning  of  that  conflict 
than  the  country  is  now.  And  the  civil 
war  was  only  a  domestic  quarrel,  with 
.nothing  approaching  the  tremendous, 
'problems  the  present  struggle  has  put  up 
to  the  United  States.  We  were  fighting; 
in  our  own  yard  then.  In  this  conflict 
our  troops  have  to  be  transported  o.OOO 
miles.  The  numerous  other  problems  are 
too  well  known  to  all  of  us  to  need  re- 
iteration. Of  course  it  would  be  a  won- 
derful thing  if  our  preparations  on  such 
a  gigantic  scale  could  be  put  through 
without  mistakes.  Unfortunately  nature 
doesn't  provide  tbat  type  of  man.  It  she 
did  war  would  be  impossible." 

Lincoln  spoke  in  glowing  terms  of  the 
Selective  Draft'  law  and  said  he  hoped 
Congress  would  lose  no  time  in  provid- 
ing- for  universal  military  training. 

"It  has  always  been  the  custom,  and 
very  properly  so,"  he  went  on  earnestly, 
"to  refer  to  the  United  States  as  a  great 
country.  But  its  greatest  days  are 
ahead.  It  will  be  -  real  country  when 
this  war  is  over,  a  country  where  every 
man,  no  matter  what  his  station,  will  be 
compelled  to  give  some  sort  of  service 
for  the  benefits  and  blessings  which  the 
country  besTuv  upon  him.  There  will 
be  no  room  her."  for  those  who  oppose  this 
order  of  things." 

The- writer  was  excavating  three  cheers 
for  this  sentiment,  but  had  scarcely  ut- 
tered the  first  one  when  a  rough  voice 
bawled  in  his  ear:— "End  of  the  line.  All 
out !" 
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lsai- 


-Murcfi  4.  Abraham  Lincoln 
inaugurated  lCth  President, 
aged  52. 

March  15,  advised  by  the 
Cabinet  to  surrender  Fort 
Sumter. 

March  29,  he  determined  to 
provision  and  defend  it. 
April  1,  because  of  his  sup- 
posed  unfitness,  he  wa* 
asked  by  Seward  to.  relin- 
quish to  him  his  powers  and 
responsibilities. 
April  14,  Fort  Sumter  sur- 
rendered. 

April    15,   Lincoln  called  lor 
75,000  volunteers. 

July    21,    The    Union    Aimy 

routed  at  Hull  Run. 
1SC2 — .July  1,  McClcniMui  retreated 

from   before  Richmond. 

Aug.  2,  second  defeat  at  Bull 

Run. 
•         Sept.    10-17,    victory   at    An- 
;         tie  tarn, 

Sept.  22,  Emancipation  Proc- 

laiiiatioii. 

Dec.    13,    Union      defeat      at 

Fi-edericksburg. 
1803 — May  2-4,   Disaster  at   Chan- 
cellors vllle. 


SF.VEN  stars  already  were  gone  from 
the  blue  field  of  the  flag-  at  Lin. 
cola's  inauguration,  and  still  others 
were  fading;  away.  How  to  keep  more 
States  from  seceding-  and  how  to  win 
back  to  the  Union  those  in  secession 
was  the  heart-wraeking  problem 
which  lie  faced  while  standing-  on  the 


steps    of    the    Capitol    to      register    in 
heaven,    as   he   said,    his    vow   to    pre- 
serve,  protect  and   defend  the  Consti- 
tution. 

j  When,  he  sat  down  at  his  desk  in  the 
I  White  House  the  next  morning-  he 
found  lying  on  it  a  report  that  the 
loyal  garrison  of  Fort  Sumter  had  food 
enough  to  last  only  a  few  days  more. 
General  Scott  assured  the  new  Presi-  I 
dent  that  it  was  impracticable  to  at- 
tempt to  provision  the  fort,  and  all 
except  with  the  veteran  soldier. 

When  the  commanding  General  rec- 
ommended that  still  another  fort  be 
given  up,  there  came  to  Lincoln  a 
sleepless  night,  through  which  he 
watched  by  his  sacred  charge,  the 
rended.  Union,  in  its  mortal  crisis  as 
the  shadow  of  dissolution  upon  it. 
The  morning-  found  him  fixed  in  his  : 
determination  to  save  it.  The  forts 
should  be  defended.  J 

He  had  kept  his  own  counsel  in  all  | 
the    soul-torturing-    struggles    of    that  f 
first  decisive  month  of  his  term.    While  j 
the  inner  Lincoln  walked  alone  under' 
his  awful    burden,    the    outer    Lincoln' 
shuffled    along    good     naturedly     thru 
the     daily     routine.       As    cabinet    and 
leaders,  not  one  of  whom  had  known  I 
him  a  year,   watched    and    measured 
this     quaint,     simple-mannered     man  I 
smiling  and  joking-  as  he  met  the  big-  j 
gest  and   hungriest    ewarm    of    office 
seekers  that  ever  assailed  a  president  ! 
they     were     puzzled    or-  disheartened'  I 
After  four  weeks,   Seward,   the   secre- ) 
tary    of    state,    bluntly    proposed    that 
the  new  president  should  leave  states-; 
manship  to  him  and  continue  to  amuse  ' 
himself  only  with  handing-  out  jobs 

Without  betraying-  the  least  resent-  | 
ment,  but  with  a  firm  hand,  Lincoln  I 
put  Seward  in  his  place  so  effectively! 
that  in  a  little  while  the  secretary  was 
writing  to  his  wife  "The  president  is  ■ 
the  best  of  us."  At  the  first  test  he  , 
had  established  his  moral  supremacy 
over  the  eminent  statesman  whom  he ! 


had  defeated  for  the  nomination. 

The  arrival  of  the  federal  supply 
ships  at  the  mouth  of  Charleston  Har- 
bor was  the  signal  for  the  Confederate 
bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter.  The  I 
south  had  struck  the  first  blow,  and 
tin-  people  of  the  north  rallied  to  the  I 
support  of  the  union. 

When  Congress  met  in  extraordinary 
session    on    July    4,    the    President   al- 
ready  had  enrolled    300,000   volunteer 
Otn   pjviejs  3t  s.Ceu   M.aj   a  ui    'sdooj; 
"lirst  army  toward  Richmond.-the  Con- 
,  federate   capital,      but   only  to      see   it 
,  hurled  back  in  wild  disorder  from  the 

!     hanks  of  Bull  Run.     Slowly  gathering  , 
)     a  second  army,   he  sent  it  forth  under 
^McClellan,    who    was    repulsed    at    the  j 
','very   gates    of    Richmond    and    driven! 
|  back  ir:   retreat  down   the  James.  Then  ' 
he   launched   a   third  army  southward! 
|  under  Pope,   but  it   was  stopped  again 
lat  Bull    Run. 

Emboldened     by  its     successes,     the  j 
I  Southern    Army    advanced    northward,' 
j  but    McClellan    stopped    Lee    in    Mary-  \ 
;  land.     Kive  days  after  that  first  victory 
j  for    the    Union    at    Antietam,    Lincoln 
nici.       his    Cabinet    with    a      humorous 
|  story    by   Artemus      Ward,      and    then, 
|  suddenly    turning- .  from    the    ridiculous 
1  to  the  sublime,  he  gravely  announced 
that  he  had  promised  God  to  free  the  : 
slaves  if  the  arms  of  the  Union  should 
win    the    battle.      Thereupon    he    drew  ' 
from  a  drawer  the  emancipation  proc-  ; 
lamation,    whose    existence    had    been  i 
known    to    no    man.  j 

The.  darkest  winter  in  American 
history  since  Valley  Forge  was  yet  to 
come.  A  fourth  army  that  Lincoln 
hurled  at  Richmond  met  with  disaster 
at  Fredericksburg  and  Chancellors- 
vllle.  and  the  Western  army  under 
Grant  seemed  to  be  floundering  hope- 
lessly in  the  swamps  of  the  Mississippi. 
"My  God!  My  God!"  Lincoln  cried 
in  broken  tones,  as  he  held  in  his  hand 
the  direful  message  from  Chancellors- 
ville.  "What  will  the  country  say? 
What  will  the  county  say?  All  that 
night  he  paced  the  floor  of  his  office. 
When  the  clerks  came  in  the  morning 
they  found  him  eating  his  simple 
breakfast  at  his  desk  and  beside  him 
the  instructions  to  the  Army  of  the 
Potamac  that  he  had  thought  out  in 
the  long  silent  watches  he  had  kept 
alone  on  the  bridge. 

Lincoln  never  became  a  great  ad- 
I  ministrator.  Except  for  a  term  as  vill- 
age postmaster,  he  came  to  the  presi- 
dency wholly  without- executive  ex- 
perience, never  having  a  clerk  under 
him. 

The  greatness  of  this  man  is  to  be 
found  only  in  his  simple  humanity  and 
in  his  leadership  of  the  people.  In  the 
first  dark  year  of  the  conflict  this  gift 
of  his  had  made  possible  and  probable 
the  ultimate  victory  by  winning  to  the 
Union  the  states  of  Delaware,  Mary- 
land. West  Virginia.  Kentucky,  Mis- 
souri and  the  eastern  section  of  Ten- 
nessee. Himself  born  among  the-  peo- 
ple of  that  boarderland,  he  knew  them 
and,  with  his  finger  on  their  pulse,  he 
had  slowly,  patiently  led  them  away 
from  the  South  and  into  the  path  of 
loyalty  to  the  Union. 

Tlu?  secret  of  his  leadership  every- 
where was  the  same — his  kinship  with 
the  people,  who  never  failed  him. 
When  statesmen  fell  away  from,  him 
— they  talked  of  forcing  him  to  re- 
sign after  Chancellorsville — the  people 
pressed  forward  with  the  shout,  "We 
are  coming,  Father  Abraham,  30»,000 
more." 


J     VfKlGHT 


The  faith,  the  spirit,  the  soul  of  Lin- 
coln was  the  .  fortress  of  the  union 
whose  stout  walls  withstood  every  as- 
sault. Even  when  he  confessed,  in  the 
general  gloom  of  the  winter  of  ]S62-2, 
that  he  was  nearly  as  inconsolable  as 
he  could  be  and  live,  he  sat  down  and 
wrote  out  this  secret  pledge  to  him- 
self: "I  expect  to  maintain  this  con- 
test until  successful  or  till. I  die  or  am 
conquered  or  my  term  expires  or  con- 
gress or  the  country  forsake  me." 


Tomorrow — The  Great  Friend. 


Copyright,  192u,  by  James  Morgan: 
published  by  special  Arrangement  with 
The   McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate. 
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LINCOLN  GREAT 


SPRINGFIELD,  I1L.  Feb. 
'iSSStat  Coolidge  and  General 
Pershing,  in  behalf  of  the  nation 
honored  tnt 
memory  of 
Abraham  Lin" 
coin  today. 

Through 
crowds    which! 
lined  the  streets  | 
■where  Lincoln  , 
often    walked, 
the      two       dis- 
t  i  n  guished 
A  m  e  ricans 
passed    to    visit 
t  h  e    homestead 
where      Lincoln  , 
lived       ana 

....^.PERSHBW     worked       before 

ne  went  to  Washington  tolead  the 
nation  through. the  Civil  War. 

With  solemn  dignity   they  placed 
a  S»le    wreath    upon    the    tomb 

thWVhaay  £*-#£g 

President  lies  in  OaK.   *"ubb 

living  early  today  General 
Pershing  motored  -to  the  site _of 
Mew  Salem,  Lincoln's  one-time 
Mew      qui       •  f    IlllnoiB 

home,    where    the    state    ui 
has     started     to     'reconstruct     the 
vanished  village.' 

Views  Landmarks. 
Here    there, were    pointed    out    to 
the  general  the  soot  where  Rutledge 
Tavern  stood,  the  site  of  the  Off  cut 
store  where  Lincoln  clerked  and  the 
oTave  of  Ann  Rutledge.        u 
"  While  Gen.  Pershing   honored  the 
memory   of   Lincoln   the  Uttte^tojB 
of  Petersburg,  three  miles  from  the 
New  Salem  hills,  turned  out  to  honor 
the  military  chief.     He  was  the  vil- 
lage's luncheon  guest. 

Vice  President  Coolidge  arrived  in 
a  special  car  shortly  after  Gen    Per- 
shing's' return    to    the    city.      State 
troops  stood  at  attention  on  the  sta- 
tion platform  while  the  two  distin- 
guished    Americans      greeted     each 
other  and  then  entered  automobiles 
tor  the  ride  to  the  Lincoln  home  and 
the  cemetery,  accompanied  by   Gov- 
ernor  Small  and  other  state  officials 
and    led   by    state    military  'detach- 
ments.  ,  , 

Lincoln  a  Strategist. 
To  a  crowd  which   packed   the  state 
armory   tonight  Gen.   Pershing  and 
,  he    Vice    President    spoke    the    na 
turn's     tribute    to    the    man    whose 
hlrthday   anniversary  America^  hon- 


.,What    Lincoln    wrote    shows    the 

*  ca    nf    his    thorough    study    01 

?  impress    of    m»  x»„.Bhrn8 

the  conduct  of  war,"  Gen.  Pereh  .  ng 

'  said     "Some  of  his  statements  sound 

Bfeaswgasa 

many  sided  genius,  little  has  been 
Id  of  his  grasp  of  military  affairs 
Scept  by-way  of  criticism.  As 
SandL-in-phief,  hi,  was  the 
burden  of  the  war.  It  was  vital  to 
the  nation  that  he  direct  aright  en- 
ergiesof  a  people  unprepared  for 
war  in  the  struggle  for  preservation 

at  the  Union. 

;     Common  Sense  Strategy. 

••Without     military     training       or 
equipment,  but  with  a  fund  of  com 

Con  sense  and  an  exceptional  oa- 
uacity  for  concentrated  thought  upon 
any  subject  that  came  up  for  deter- 
mination, he  was  called  upon  to  con- 


sider  grave  questions  of  strategy  in 
the  conduct  of  the  war-. 

"Considering  his  own  experience  in 
the  contests  of  life,  he  "saw  clearly 
and  understood  the  important  moral 
factors  upon  which  victory  ulti- 
mately depend,  and  became  a  mas- 
ter of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
war." 

"It  is  with  deep  humility  that  any 
one  would   speak   of    Abraham    Lin- 
coln  here,"   Vice   President  Coolidge 
said.   ."This  is  sacred  ground.   These  , 
streets    of    Springfield   he   had   often 
trod.      Over   these    fields    and   along 
these  streams  he  walked  alone  and 
thought.     When  his  eyes  closed  for' 
the  last  tune  on  this  world  at  Wash- 
ington Secretary  Stanton  said,  'Now 
he    belongs    to    the    ages.'      That    is 
true.      He    belongs     to     every    place 
where  men  fight  for  human   rights, 
but    in    a    peculiar,    more    intimate 
way,   he  belongs   to   you  "  ! 


LINCOLN  WAS 
WAR  STRATEGIST, 
PERSHING  SAYS 


Springfield,  111.,  Feb.  12.— In  his  ad- 
dress here  tonight  on  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, Gen.  John  J. 
Pershing  paid 
heed  to  a  new  side 
of  the  life  of  the 
great  emancipator 
In  discussing  Lin- 
coln's war  strat- 
egy. 

"  In  considering 
his  life  and  his 
m-a  n  y  sided 
genius,"  said  G*n. 
Pershing,  "  little 
has  been  said  of 
his  grasp  of  mili- 
tary affairs  except 
by  way  of  criti- 
cism. As  com- 
mander In  chief  of 
the  armies  of  the 
north,  his  was  the  burden  of  the  war. 
it  was  vital  to  the  nation  to  direct 
aright  the  energies  of  a  people  unpre- 


GEN.   JOHN   J. 
PESSHTNG. 


pared  for  war  in  the  struggle  for  the 
preservation  of  the  union. 

Mastered  Fundamentals. 

"  "Without  military  training  or  equip- 
ment, but  with  a  fund  of  common 
sense  and  an  exceptional  capacity  for 
concentrated  thought  upon  any  sub- 
ject that  came  up  for  determination, 
he  was  called  upon  to  consider  grave 
questions  of  strategy  In  the  conduct 
of  the  war.  Considering  his  own  ex- 
perience in  the  contests  of  life,  he 
clearly  saw  and  understood  the  Im- 
portant moral  factors  upon  which  vic- 
tory ultimately  depends,  and  became 
a  master  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  war." 

Gen.  Pershing  read  extracts  from 
President  Lincoln's  correspondence 
with  generals  In  command  of  the  union 
armies  to  show  the  military  responsi- 
bilities that  fell  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  "  commander  in  chief." 
Proved  a  Strategist. 
"  The  letters  that  I  have  read,"  said 
Gen.  Pershing,  "  show  the  impress  of 
Lincoln's  thorough  study  of  the  con- 
duct ol  war.  They  sound  like  the 
words  of  a  trained  strategist.  It  is 
astonishing  that  such  mature  wisdom 
should  be  found  in  a  man  who  up  to 
a  few  yearsi  before  had  given  no 
thought  to  the  art  of  war. 

"  But,  after  all,  military  sagacity  Is 
but  the  application  of  common  sense, 
through  the  exercise  of  which  all  prin- 
clples  of  strategy   have  been  evolved, 


and  Lincoln's  fund  of  common  sense 
seemed  inexhaustible.  Time  and  again 
he  gave  counsel  to  his  successive  com- 
manders, on  the  Rappahannock,  at 
Gettysburg,  which  demonstrate  the 
clarity  of  his  judgment  and  bis  accu- 
rate grasp  of  situations." 

Source  of  Lincoln's  Greatness. 

Vice  President  Cooiidge,  the  other 
speaker  at  tonight's  meeting,  said; 

"  It  Is  not  to  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton that  men  must  turn  if  they  would 
understand  Abraham  Lincoln.  The 
beginning  and  the  end  of  his  nature 
is  here.  Here  was  the  life  which  he 
carried  with  him.  Too  often  the  world 
turns  its  eyes  to  the  high  places,  think- 
ing that  from  them  will  come  Its 
revelations  and  Its  great  events,  for- 
getful that  a  greater  wisdom  Is  In 
those  who  '  mind  not  higher  things.  I 
but  condescend  to  men  of  low  estate.' 

"The  greatest  epoch  In  all  human 
history  began  in  a  manger.  This 
great  American,  the  foremost  world 
figure  of  the  nineteenth  century,  came 
out  of  a  frontier  clearing  and  spent 
his  early  manhood  in  a  village  of  a 
few  hundred  souls. 

"God  rules,  and  from  the  Bethle- 
hems  and  the  Sprlngflelds  he  sends 
forth  his  own  to  do  his  work." 


THE    NEA 


DECLARES  LINCOLN 
A  MILITARY  GENIUS 

General    Pershing   Asserts    His 

Principles  Inspired  American 

Armies  in  the  World  War.  " 


CITES  COUNSEL  TO  LEADERS 


Vice     President    Coolidge    Joins     in 

Tributes  at  Martyred  President's 

Old    Illinois    Homestead. 


SPRINGFIELD,  111.,  Feb.  12— Vice 
President  Calvin  Coolidge  and  General 
John  J.  Pershing,  in  behalf  of  the  Amer- 
ican nation,  honored  the  memory  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  here  today.  Through 
crowds  which  lined  the  streets  they 
passed  to  visit  the  old  hemestead  where 
Lincoln  lived.  Later  they  placed  a 
simple  wreath  upon  the  tomb  where  the 
body  of  the  martyred  President  lies  in 
Oak  Ridge  Cemetery. 

Arriving  early  this  morning.  General 
Pershing,  with  a  military  escort,  Jour- 
neyed the  forty  miles  out  to  the  site  of 
New  Salem,  Lincoln's  one-time  home, 
where  the  State  of  Illinois  lias  started 
to  reconstruct  the  vanished  village. 

Vice  President  Coolidge  arrived  in  a 
special  car  this  afternoon. 

The  principles  of  right  and  justice  pro- 
claimed by  Abraham  Lincoln  and  for 
which  he  died  were  the  inspiration  of 
the  American  armies  that  fought  in  the 
World  War,  General  Pershing  said  to- 
night in  his  address  of  tribute  to  the 
Great  Emancipator. 

General  Pershing  declared  that  in  con- 
sidering Lincoln's*  life  and  his  many- 
sided  genius  "  little  has  been  said  of  his 
grasp  of  military  affairs  except  by  way 
of  criticism." 

Carried   the   Burden   of   War. 

"  As  Commander-in-chief-of  the  armies 
of  the  North,"  said  the  General,  "  his 
was  the  burden  of  war.  It  was  vital  to 
the  nation  to  direct  aright  the  energies 
of  the  people  unprepared  for  war  in  the 
struggle  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Union.  , 

"  Without  milttn.rv  training  or  eauip- 


ment,  but  with  a  fund  of  common  sense 
and  an  exceptional  capacity  for  concen- 
trated thought  upon  any  subject  that 
came  up  for  determination,  he  was  called 
upon  to  consider  grave  questions  of 
strategy  in  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
Considering  his  own  experience  in  the 
contests  of  life,  he  clearly  saw  and  un- 
derstood the  important  moral  factors 
upon  which  victory  ultimately  depends, 
and  became  a  master  of  the  fundamental 
principles   of  war." 

General  Pershing  discussed  at  length 
the  situation  of  the  Union  forces  under 
McClellan  and  the  Confederate  army  un- 
der .Johnston  at  Manassas  in  the  Fall 
of  1861,  and  read  letters  from  Lincoln 
to  McClellan  urging  a  direct  attack  upon 
the   enemy,    and   said: 

"  The  letters  that  I  have  read  show 
the  Impress  of  Lincoln's  thorough  study 
of  the  conduct  of  war.  They  sound 
like  the  words  of  a  trained  strategist. 
It  js  astonishing  that  such  mature  wis- 
dom should  be  found  in  a  man  who,  up 
to  the  year  before,  had  given  no  thought 
to   the  art   of  war. 

"  But,  after  all,  military  sagacity  i3 
but  the  application  of  common  sense, 
through  the  exercise  of  which  all  prin- 
ciples of  strategy  have  been  evolved, 
and  Lincoln's  fund  of  common  sense 
seemed  inexhaustible.  Time  and  again 
he  gave  counsel  to  his  successive  com- 
manders— on  the  Rappahannock,  at  Get- 
tysburg—which demonstrate  the  clarity 
of  his  judgment  and  his  accurate  grasp 
of  situations. 

Lincoln's   Confidence  in  Right. 

"  As  the  leader  of  the  nation  in  the 
dark  days  of  war  that  threatened  to 
destroy  us,  Lincoln  had  always  a  sub- 
lime confidence  in  the  triumph  of  right. 
Though  saddened  by  disaster,  he  was  I 
never  dismayed.  Unshaken  by  scorn 
and  disloyalty,  he  moved  ever  stead- 
fast toward  the  goal.  An  ardent  pa- 
triot, he  had  an  abiding  faith  in  his 
own  and  his  country's  destiny.  Clear 
of  vision,  patient  under  adversity, 
merciful  in  judgment,  he  worked'  and 
suffered  for  the  people  whom  he  loved. 

"  The  principles  of  right  and  Justice 
which  he  proclaimed  and  for  which  he 
died  were  the  inspiration  of  the  mag- 
nificent American  armies  that  fought  in 
the  World  War.  Indeed,  the  funda- 
mental truths  that  fell  from  his  lips 
have  become  the  living  hope  of  op- 
pressed humanity  of  every  clime." 

"  It  is  not  to  the  City  of  Washington 
that  men  must  turn  if  they  would  un- 
derstand Abraham  Lincoln,"  said  Vice 
President  Coolidge.  "  The  beginning 
and  .the  end  of  his  nature  is  here 
Here  was  the  life  which  he  carried  with 
him.  Too  often  the  world  turns  its 
eyes  to  the  high  places,  thinking  that 
from  them  will  come  Its  revelations  and 
its  great  events,  forgetful  that  a  greater 
wisdom  is  in  those  who  '  mind  not 
higher  things  but  condescend  to  men  or 
low  estate." 

"  The  grealest  epoch  in  all  human  his- 
tory began  in  a  manger.  This  great 
American,  the  foremost  world  figure  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  came  out  of  a 
frontier  clearing  and  spent  his  early 
manhood  in  a  village  of  a  few  hundred 
souls." 


Persh^g^rgJ. 


Memory  of  Lincoln  Htmored 
Pershing  Pays    His    Tribute 


By  the  Associate'!  P'">e». 
SPRINGFIELD,   111.,   Feb.   13.— Vice 
President    Calvin   Coolidge   and   J    ■ 


fresiaeni    i^ai»"»   >- _.„„„ 

Pershing,  in  behalf  of  the  American 
nation,  honored  the  memory  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  here  today. 

Through    crowds   which    lined   the 
streets   where   Lincoln   often  watted. 

Ehe^^oiwU^« 

the  nation  through  the  tning  da> 

Cl  With^olemn  dignity  they  placed  a 
simple  wreath  upon  the ;  tomb *g 
lhe  body  of  "the  murtyied  P.e.i.ien 
liefi  in  Oak  Rodge  cemeteiy, 

Petersburg,  three  miles  from  the  :sc  y 
SatenVhilfs,   turned  out  to  honor  th. , 
•  military   chief      He   was   aB     st   < 
lraicheo.i  brfove  ins  part>  tuineu  ua 
toward  Springfield.  „hr<Uu 

Governor  Smalfc  other  ^''•^    lc 
and  led     hy  Members     o£  t..c   «.u 


To  a  crowd  vhich  packed  the  "Ute 
arsenal,  General  Perslnng  and I  the 
Vice  President  ppqke  tne  ■«■£**$ 
tiibute  to  .the  man  whese  birtnaay 
anniversary  America  honored  today. 
The  principles  of  right  and  Jus- 
tice proclaimed  by  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  for  which  he  died,  were  the  in- 
spiration of  the  American  «™ies  that 
fought    in    the    world    war,    General 

"S&F&tot   whatever   origin    or 
lineage,  have  ever  made  a .  moie  pto 
found    impression   upon  the   «v iUz a 

t'ion  of  their  time  ^"V^^LoS- 
codn."  the  general  said  -  One mem 
ory  of  his  devotion  to  the  w til  «>euiB 
...  I,i„  feloiw  men  ana  to  th  -  wqi,£"° 
of  his  S?v  men  and  to  the  weMDM 
men  believe-  in  ubevtj 

■•Superior    in    ph> steal    a... d    ™° 
force,    though      »»      no    sense m»P^ 

5SSS5waSs 

firmer  relation  ameng  iaccs  anu  peo 
^".avcrvandslavela^w-^ab-l 
horrent  to  Lincoln     tlu   s P«  u     ,     tcll 

l  mad«  of  that  question,    in  u  m 

tho   wls-.io.n  of   i  ';  ,       arul  tlie  good 
!  ^  p'Sffi  a*  a^nole,  may  well  be 

1  invoked. 
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LINCOLN  AS  A  MAN  OF  WAR. 

Qualities  of  Lincoln  as  President  which  endure 
popularly  are  those  of  humanity,  sympathy,  pa- 
tience,  tolerance  and  brave  meeting  of  responsi- 
bility.    People  generally  think  of  Lincoln,   when 
they  think  of  him  in  relation  to  the  armed  con- 
flict, as  the  President  who  resolutely  challenged 
the  doctrine  of  secession,  called  for  troops,  inspired 
them  and  had  four  years  of  suffering  from  the 
failures  and  indecisive  operations  of  his  generals. 
Thus  he  is  known  as  the  man  who  tried  to  mitigate 
the  terrors  of  war.    He  pardoned  military  offenses 
which  deserved  death.    There  is  a  legend  of  his  in- 
terference with  the  military  purpose,  attributing 
to  bim   too  much   humanity  and  even  too  much 
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J.ms  in  general  public  opinion  has  obscured  Lin- 
coln as  a  man  of  military  action.  He  was  more 
of  a  blood  letter  than  his  generals,  until  he  had 
Grant  He  sought  decisive  action  at  whatever  ex- 
pense, knowing  that  to  be  the  merciful  way. 
McClellan  attributed  the  peninsular  failure  to  the 
timidity  in  Washington  which  kept  the  capital 
covered  at  the  expense  of  Iris  reinforcements,  but 
Mcdellan  with  his  talent  for  organizing  and  his 
genius  for  inspiring  troops  had  the  weaknesa  re- 
proved by  a  Balkan  commander  in  one  of  his  sub- 
ordinates with  "  Don't  count  'em;  kill  'em." 

The  north  could  less  afford  to  lose  Washington 
than  the  sooth  could  afford  to  lose  Richmond,  but 
if   Lincoln    ever   were   overcautious    he    soon    got 
over  it.     His  disappointment  when  Meade  did  not 
destroy  Lee  after  Gettysburg  and  before  he-could 
cross   the  Potomac  came  from   his   belief  that  a 
mighty  blow  could  have  smashed  the  confederate 
army.     He  did  not  want  Richmond.     He  wanted 
Lee's  army.     Later  when  Meade  was   hesitating 
before  Lee  on  the  Rapidan  Lincoln  wrote  to  Hal- 
leck:     "My  last  attempt  upon  Richmond  was   to 
get  Mcdellan,  when  he  was  nearer  there  than  the 
enemy  was,  to  run  in  ahead  of  him.    Since  then  I 
have  constantly  desired  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
to  make  Lee's  army  and  not  Richmond  its  objec- 
tive.   If  our  army  cannot  fall  upon  the  enemy  and 
hurt  him  where  he  is,  it  is  plain  to  me  it  can 
J  gain  nothing  by  attempting  to  follow  him  over  a 
I  succession  of  entrenched  lines  into  a  fortified  city." 


When  Grant  wrote  Halleck  that  he  was  sending 
Gen.  Sheridan  with  instructions  to  put  himself 
south  of  the  enemy  and  follow  him  to  the  death, 
Lincoln  saw  the  dispatch.  The  action  was  what 
he  wanted  and,  laying  aside  military  propriety  for 
the  time,  he  telegraphed  privately  to  Grant:  "  This, 
I  think,  is  exactly  right  as  to  how  our  forces 
should  move.  But  please  look  over  the  dispatches 
you  may  have  received  from  Irtre  (meaning  from 
Halleck)  since  you  made  that  order  and  discover 
if  you  can  that  there  is  any  idea  in  the  head  of  any 
one  here  of  '  putting  our  army  south  of  the  enemy," 
or  of  '  following  him  to  the  death/  in  any  direction, 
I  repeat  to  you  it  will  neither  be  done  nor  attemptr 
ed,  unless  you  watch  it  every  day  and  hour,  and 
force  it." 

Lincoln  had  a  better  idea  of  sound  military 
operations  than  he  ever  conceded  to  himself.  He 
studied  until  he  had  a  better  comprehension  than 
many  of  his  generals.  He  never  had  one  who  would 
hit  as  hard  as  he  wanted  to-  until  he  had  Grant. 
His  rule  was  not  to  tie  a  general's  hands,  never  to 
have  him  conscious  of  a  restrictive  influence  in 
Washington,  to  encourage  him  and  to  hope  that  he 
would  not  hesitate  when  he  could  hit  hard.  Meade 
knew  that  the  President  was  downcast  when  he 
had  not  nailed  Lee  at  the  Potomac  He  never 
got  Ule  letter  Lincoln  wrote  when  bis  disappoint- 
ment, even  bitterness,  wag  keen.  Lincoln  wrote 
it  but  did  not  send  it.  Hooker  got  a  letter  of  mild 
rebuke  even  as  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Burn- 
side.  It  was  because  his  ambitions  had  led  him  to 
thwart  Bumslde.  The  letter  was  so  fun  of  confi- 
dence and  encouragement  that  the  sting  bad  Just 
enough  and  not  too  much  effect. 

Lincoln  wanted  the  war  fought,  hard,  eeif-sacri- 
flcingry,  bitterly  and  punishingly.  In  Grant  he 
had  the  man  who  would  do  it  and  in  sustaining 
him  he  wrote  the  letter  telling  him  to  ha^g  on  Hke 
a  bulldog  and  "chew  and  choke"  until  he  bad 
his  man  down  and  out.  "  Chew  and  choke  "  was 
Lincoln's  formula  for  ending  the  war. 
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LINCOLN  MAKES  A 

STUDY  OF  MEN 

UP  TO  the  defeat  of  the  Unionists  at 
Bull  Run  on  July  21,  1861.  President 
Lincoln  had  given  much  more  time 
to  considering  military  appoint- 
ments than  he  had  to  military  movements, 
r— political,  not  military,  strategy  was  his 
concern.  He  gave  the  Army  the  best  offi- 
cers he  could  put  his  hands  on,  not  forget- 
ting ever  the  effect  of  the  appointment  on 
the  people  back  home.  He  left  the  handling 
of  the  Army  to  his  Secretary  of  War,  Simon 
Cameron,  and  the  commander,  Gen.  Scott. 
What  he  asked  of  them  was  to  give  him 
the  results  which  would  sustain  the  spirit 
of  the  North  and  hold  together  its  antago- 
nistic elements. 

Bull  Run  put  the  military  side  of  the  war 
squarely  up  to  Lincoln.  He  saw  that  he  had 
been  wrong  at  more  than  one  point.  In  the 
first  place  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be 
deceived  about  the  simplicity  of  the  task. 
Here  again  his  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Sew- 
ard, had  overinfluenced  him.  Ninety  days 
and  it  would  all  be  over,  Seward  said;  and 
Gen.  Scott,  echoing  Seward,  had  agreed. 
Everybody  seemed  to  think  it  easy— but  ev- 
erybody had  been  wrong.  As  he  watched 
the  beaten  troops  straggling  back  into 
Washington  from  their  disastrous  expedi- 
tion into  Virginia  all  day  July  22,  his  mind 
worked  like  a  clock.  Even  while  listening 
to  the  explanations  and  accusations  of  offi- 
cers and  observers,  reading  the  distracted 
comments  of  press  and  public,  he  roughly 
analyzed  the  situation  and  mapped  out  his 
course 

His  first  act  was  a  masterly  bit  of  strat- 
egy. Along  with  the  harrowing  details  of 
the  defeat  which  flooded  the  North  the  day 
after  the  battle,  there  came  the  announce- 
ment that  the  President  had  called  Gen. 
George  B  McClellan  to  •  Washington  and 
that  he  was  to  be  given  the  command  of  a 
hewly  created  division— the  Division  of  the 
Potomac— the  division  which  was  to  take 
Richmond.  The  news  did  what  Lincoln 
anticipated— turned  attention  from  the 
shame  they  were  suffering  to  considering 
victories  which  they  were  certain  would  fol- 
low in  McClellan  s  wake,  for  the  "Young  Na- 
poleon," as  they  called   McClellan,  was  the 


Winding  oft  the  tangled  skein. 

only  man  who  had  given  the  country  victo- 
ries so  far.  He  had,  indeed,  done  a  stirring 
W  ot  primary  work,  driving  the  enemy  out 
of  Western  Virginia  In  a  series  of  quick, 
sharp  movements,  though  it  was  not  his  bat- 
tles which  had  earned  him  his  title,  but  his 
bulletins,  so  like  those  by  which  the  young 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  sixty-five  years  before, 
had  thrilled  a  ragged  and  despairing  France. 
No  such  disgraceful  rout  as  Bull  Run 
woulc  ever  come  to  the  "Young  Napoleon." 
He  was  not  one  to  toll  back — his  movements 
werb  forward — always  forward.  Now  Rich- 
mono  would  be  taken.  Thus  Lincoln,  by 
his  instinct  of  what  was  needed  to  rally  the 
country  at  this  sad  moment,  had  turned 
popular  despair  to  hope. 

The   President   was   warmly   praised   for 
his     quick     decision,     and     he     let     it     be 
known   that   he   was   putting   himself   fully 
fcebind  McClellan.   He  told  the  General  that 
he  could  have  whatever  he  wanted  that  the 
country  had  to  give,  if  he  would  only  get 
the  Army  into  shape  and  give  them  a  vic- 
tory.    McClellan  asked  what  Lincoln  must 
have  known  the  country  was  the  shortest 
of.  and  that  was  patience.    "Don't  let  them 
hurry  me,"  was  the  General's  chief  request, 
and  Lincoln  promised.    In  the  meantime  he 
and  his  Cabinet,  and  all  loyal  Washington, 
for  that  matter,  went  out  of  their  way  to 
emphasize  the   brilliancy  of  the   stroke   by 
playing  up   McClellan.      The  adulation  the 
General    received    bewildered    even    him    a 
little  at  first!     He  wrote  his  wife: 

"I  find  myself  In  a  new  and  strange 
position  here— President,  Cabinet,  Gen. 
Scott  and  all  deferring  to  me.  By  some 
strange  operation  of  magic  I  seem  to 
have  become  the  power  of  the  land. 
.  It  is  an  immense  task  that  I 
have  on  my  hands,  but  I  believe  I  can 
accomplish  it.     .  When  I  was  in 

the  Senate  chamber  today,  and  found 
those  old  men  flocking  around  me; 
when  I  afterward  stood  in  the  library, 
looking  over  the  capital  of  our  great  na- 
tion,   and    saw     the    crowd    gathering 
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around  to  stare  at  me, 'I  began  to  feel 
how  great  the  task  committed  to  me. 
Oh!  how  sincerely  I  pray  to  God  that  I 
may  be  endowed  with  the  wisdom  and 
courage  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
work.  Who  would  have  thought,  when 
we  were  married,  that  I  should  so  soon 
be  called  upon  to  save  my  country?" 

While  McClellan  was  picturing  the  bom- 
age  he#was  receiving,  Lincoln  was  setting. 
down  a  re-analysis'  and  re- valuing  of  his 
task.  It  is  from  these,  days  that  his  Mili- 
tary Memoranda  date.  They  were  efforts, 
apparently,  to  clear  his  mind,  to  map  the 
fields  of  operation,  the  tasks  necessary  in 
each  and  the  orders  that  should  go  to  the' 
men  in  charge  of  each  task.  The  first  of 
these,  made  two  days  after  Bull  Run;  is 
amateurish  enough;  but  as  the  first  written 
document  la  his  development  In  military 
thinking,  it  is  important.  Indeed,  It  seems 
to  me  to  bear  about  the  same  relation  to  his." 
growth  as  a  political  leader.' 

"Memoranda  of  Military  Policy  Suggested  by 
the  Bull  Bun  Defeat 

(July  23,    3861) 
'  "1.    Let  the  plan  for  making  the  blockade  ef- 
f ective-^fce  pu6be#- 1  oww>*d  with  ail  possible  dis- 
patch. 

"2.  Let  the  volunteer  forces  at  Fort  Monroe 
and  vicinity,  under  Gen.  Butler,  be  constantly 
drilled,  disciplined  and  instructed  without  more 
for  the  present. 

"3.  Let  Baltimore  be  held  as  now,  with  a 
gentle  but  firm  and  certain  hand.  .      . ■■->- 

"i.  Let  the  force  under  Patterson  or  Banks 
be  strengthened  and  made  secure  in  its  position. 

"5.  Let  the  forces  lnS  Western  Virginia  act 
till  further  orders,  according  to  Instructions  or 
orders  from  Gen.  McClellan. 

"6.     Let  Gen.  Fremont  push  forward   his  or- 
ganization and  operations  In  the  West  as  rapidly 
*  as  possible,  giving  rather  special  attention  to 
Missouri.-  '  '   "  ' 

"7.    Let  the  forces,  late  before  Manassas,  ex-  , 
cept  the  three-months  men,  he  reorganized  as 
rapidly   as   possible   in   their   camps   here   and 
about  Arlington. 

"8.-  Let  the  three-months  forces  who  decline 
to  enter  the  longer  service  be  discharged  as 
rapidly  as  circumstances  will  permit. 

"9.    Let  the  new  volunteer  forces  be  brought 
forward  as  fast  as  possible,  and  especially  into 
the  camps  on  the  two  sides  of  the  river  here. 
•  (July  27.  1861) 

"When  the  foregoing  Shall  be  substantially 
attended   to:  .  ■  _ 

.    -  •  .  -     .  ■    ,  . 


"1.  Let  Manassas  Junction  (or  some  point 
on  one  or  other  of  the  railroads  near  it)  and ' 
Strasburg  be  seized,  and  permanently  held,  with: 
an  open  line  from  Washington  to  Manassas,  and 
an  open  line  from  Harper's  Ferry  to  Strasburg 
— (he i  military wen  to  find  the  way  of  doing 
these.  '1      '  :  ■  "■  ' 

"2.  This  done,  a  joint  movement  from  Cairo 
on  Memphis;  and  from. Cincinnati  on  East  Ten*; 


General  Palmer  Defends 
Lincoln's  War  Moves  As 
Acts   Of  Military  Genius 


•  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  war  leade: 
of  great  military  genius  and  achieve- 
ment, mastering  problems  of  war  un- 
paralleled In  history,  according  to 
Brig.  Gen.  John  McAuley  Palmer, 
USA.  retired,  who  served  as  as- 
sistant chief  of  staff  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces  during  the 
World  war  and  compared  Lincoln's 
problems  with  those  of  the  nation's 
leaders  during  the  recent  war  In  his 
address  before  the  Illinois  State  His- 
torical society   last   night. 

General  Palmer,  a  former  Spring- 
field man,  delivered  the  annual  ad- 
dress of  the  state  society  which 
opened  its  meeting  in  this  city  yes- 
terday. He  spoke  at  the  evening  , 
meeting  in  the  Centennial  building 
and  was  heard  by  one  of  the  largest 
audiences  ever  assembled  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  state  organization. 

Makes  Detailed  Statement. 
At  every  step  of  the  way  he  con- 
trasted Lincoln's  handling  of  the 
problems  which  faced  him  in  the 
Civil  war  with  those  which  confront- 
ed President  "Wilson  and  his  great 
organization  during  the  World  war, 
showing  Lincoln's  real  ability  by  the 
comparison. 

"In  the  World  war  the  broad  issuer 
were  clear.  The-  government  was 
given  a  gigantic  task  in  organization 
but  it  had  the  unqualified  support 
of  the  American  people,"  General 
Palmer  said.  "But  Lincoln  faced 
problems  of  war  all  the  more  terrible 
because  they  were  vague  and  uncer- 
tain He  was  forced  to  co-ordinate 
separate  armies,  operating  in  several 
wide  and  different  theatres  of  war, 
without  the  aid  of  trained  command- 
ers and  trained  staffs.  He  was  forced 
without  the  stimulus  or  hope  of  Im- 
mediate victory  to  keep  up  an  effect* 
J  ive  war  spirit  in  a  divided,  inexperi- 
enced and  undisciplined  people.  The 
six  cotton  states  had  seceded,  the 
border  states  were  wavering,  and 
their  action  depended  upon  Lincoln's 
handling  of  the  situation. 

Awakened  Popular  Support. 
"The  action  of  congress  in  declar- 
ing war  against  tlie  German  empire 
was  endorsed  by  the  people  as  in- 
evitable and  necessary.  Though  Pres- 
ident Wilson  was  confronted  by  a 
tremendous  task,  he  was  free  to  plan 
on  the  largest  scale,  while  it  was  Mr. 
Lincoln's  war  prBblem  to  awaken 
popular  support  at  the  beginning  and 
keep  it  alive  through  long  years  tf 
discouragement  and  defeat. 

"In  studying  his  war  problem,  I 
soon  became  conscious  of  the  great- 
ness of  his  purely  military  achieve- 
ment. I  found  myself  contrasting  the 
problems  of  our  own  late  war  with 
that  of  the  Civil  war.  I  found  that  if 
we  would  appraise  Lincoln's  military 
genius  and  achievement  we  must  con- 
sider it  in  the  light  of  the  actual  task 
imposed  upon  him. 

Now  Interest  Is  Aroused. 
"Since  the  World  war  there  has 
been  a  growing  controversy  upon  the 
proper  relations  between  civil  and 
military  authority  in  the  modern 
state.  One  of  the  interesting  aspects 
of  the  controversy  is  the  new  Interest 
in  President  Lincoln's  conduct  of  the 
Civil  war.  More  and  more  his  record 
is  being  studied  by  those  who  seek  to 
determine  the  true  place  of  military 
institutions  in  the  democratic  state." 
General  Palmer  then  took  up  a 
contrast    between     the     military    re- 


sources at  hand  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  World  war  and  those  available  -o 
Abraham  Lincoln  at  the  dawn  of  the 
Civil  war. 

Harmony  Not  Present. 
"When  it  became  apparent  that  we 
must  send  troops  to  France,  Secre- 
tary of  War  Baker  was  able  to  select 
a  commander  who  had  the  character 
and  intelligence  to  fit  him  for  the 
task,  and  General  Pershing  worked  in 
complete  harmony  with  Baker  and 
with  President  Wilson. 

"In  the  Civil  war,  however,  we 
find  this  harmonious  spirt  lacking. 
We  find  President  Lincoln  appar- 
ently presuming  to  interfere  with 
his  chosen  leader,  General  McClel- 
lan.  This  ostensible  interference 
continued  until  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant 
was  made  commander,  after  which 
victory  came  early  in  the  next  year,  j 
"The  inference  is  that  Lincoln, 
for  three  years,  deliberately  retained 
the  details  of  military  command,  j 
that  this  caused  unnecessary  failure,  j 
and  that  when  he  abandoned  this 
foolish  policy,  the  war  proceeded  to 
a  victorious   conclusion. 

"But  Lincoln's  record  does  not 
show  that  he  had  the  conceit  to  in- 
terfere with  competent  subordinates. 
He  chose  at  the  beginning  a  com- 
petent general,  Robert  E.  Lee.  The 
wisdom  of  his  judgment  was  con- 
firmed by  Lee's  record  in  leading  the 
confederate    forces. 

Learned  To  Understand  War. 
"Only  one  other  man  approached 
the  military  genius  of  Lee  when 
the  war  broke  out,  and  that  was 
Stonewall  Jackson.  It  may  be  asked 
why  Lincoln  did  not  choose  Grant 
at  the  beginning.  The  answer .  to 
this  is  that  Grant  in  1861  was  not 
the  Grant  of  1863. 

"Lincoln  soon  came  to  under- 
stand and  master  the  fundamental 
nature  of  war.  Among  books  which 
he  had  was  von  Clausewltz's  treat- 
ise on  war,  probably  the  most  ab- 
truse  and  involved  of  all  German 
treatises.  The  central  idea  of  this 
book  is  that  war  is  merely  a  violent 
form  of  politics,  that  generals  and 
armies  are  the  instruments  toward 
political  ends.  This  is  shown  in 
the  fact  that  less  than  two  months 
after  war  was  declared  Lincoln  said, 
'I  consider  the  central  idea  pervading 
this  struggle  is  the  necessity  of 
proving  that  popular  government  is 
not  an  absurdity.' 

"Lincoln  could  read  General  Mc- 
Clellan's  soul,  could  see  that  he  had 
not  the  will  to  victory.  He  there- 
fore could  not  delegate  his  respon- 
sibility as  commander  In  chief  until 
he  could  find  a  general  fit  to  con- 
duct the  war.  This  answers  the  leg- 
end that  Lincoln  prolonged  the  war 
by   needless    interference. 

Played  Politics  Well. 
"President  Lincoln  has  been  crit- 
icised because  he  played  politics  in 
the  conduct  of  the  war.  This  is 
true — he  won  the  war  because  he 
played  politics  supremely  well.  But 
he  did  not  put  the  politics  into  the 
war — the  war  grew  out  of  the  poli- 
tics. 

"Take   slavery  for   instance.     Both 

Lincoln    and    Jefferson    Davis    knew 

that     slavery     was      the     underlying 

issue,   but  neither   mentioned  shivery 

in     stating     their     objects     of     war. 

Davis   could   not   because   that   would 

|  destroy    his    hope    of    foreign    inte.r- 

i  volition.    Lincoln    could    not    because 

j  that    would    drive   the    border    states 

I  from   the   Union. 


"Emancipation  was  resorted  to 
merely  as  a  war  measure,  although 
always  a  primary  objective  of  Lin- 
coln. Applying  only  to  the  enemy 
territory,  it  was  enough  to  destroy 
chance  of  foreign  intervention  and 
not  enough  to  eliminate  the  border 
states.."        _  ___       ^ 

5-   I  V-J|U1 


LINCOLN  AS  A  MAN  OF  WAR 

[From    the    Chlcaeo    Trlbunel 

Qualities  of  Lincoln  as  President  which 
endure  popularly  are  those  of  humanity, 
sympathy,  patience,  tolerance  and  brave 
meeting  of  responsibility.  People  gener- 
ally think  of  Lincoln,  when  they  think  of 
him  in  relation  to  the  armed  conflict,  as 
the  President  who  resolutely  challenged 
the  doctrine  of  secession,  called  for 
troops,  inspired  them  and  had  four  years 
Df  suffering  from  the  failures  and  inde- 
cisive operations  of  his  generals.  Thus 
he  is  known  as  the  man  who  tried  to 
mitigate  the  terrors  of  war.  He  pardoned 
military  offenses  which  deserved  death. 
There  is  a  legend  of  his  interference 
with  the  military  purpose,  attributing  to 
him  too  much  humanity  and  even  too 
much  timidity. 

This  in  general  public  opinion  has  ob- 
scured Lincoln  as  a  man  of  military  ac- 
tion. He  was  more  of  a  blood-letter  than 
his  generals,  until  he.  had  Grant.  He 
sought  decisive  action  at  whatever  ex- 
pense, knowing  that  to  be  the  merciful 
way.  McClellan  attributed  the  peninsular 
failure  to  the  timidity  in  Washington 
which  kept  the  capital  covered  at  the 
expense  of  his  reinforcements,  but  Mc- 
Clellan with  his  talent  for  organizing 
and  his  genius  for  inspiring  troops  had 
the  weakness  reproved  by  a  Balkan  com- 
mander in  one  of  his  subordinates  with 
"Don't  count  'em;  kill  'em." 

The  North  could  less  afford  to  lose 
Washington  than  the  South  could  afford 
to  lose  Richmond,  but  if  Lincoln  ever 
were  overcautious  he  soon  got  over  it. 
His  disappointment  when  Meade  did  not 
destroy  Lee  after  Gettysburg  and  before 
he  could  cross  the  Potomac  came  from 
'  his  belief  that  a  mighty  blow  could  have 
'smashed  the  Confederate  army.  He  did 
not  want  Richmond.  He  wanted  Lee's 
army.  Later  when  Meade  was  hesitating 
before  Lee  on  the  Rapidan,  Lincoln 
wrote  to  Halleck:  "My  last  attempt  upon 
Richmond  was  to  get  McClellan,  when  he 
was  nearer  there  than  the  enemy  was, 
to  run  in  ahead  of  him.  Since  then  I 
have  constantly  desired  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  to  make  Lee's  army  and  not 
Richmond  its  objective.  If  our  army 
cannot  fall  upon  the  enemy  and  hurt 
him  where  he  is,  it  is  plain  to  me  it 
can  gain  nothing  by  attempting  to  follow 
him  over  a  succession  of  entrenched 
lines   into    a   fortified    city." 

When  Grant  wrote  Halleck  that  he 
was  sending  General  Sheridan  with  in- 
structions to  put  himself  south  of  the 
enemy  and  follow  him.  to  the  death, 
Lincoln  saw  the  dispatch.  The  action 
was  what  he  wanted  and,  laying  aside 
military'  propriety  for  the  time,  he  tele- 
graphed privately  to  Grant:  "This,  I 
think,  is  exactly  right  as  to  how  our 
forces  should  move.  But  please  look 
over  the  dispatches  you  may  have  re- 
ceived from  here  (meaning  from  Hal- 
leck) since  you  made  that  order  and 
discover  if  you  can  that  there  is  any  idea 
in  the  head  of  anyone  here  of  'putting 
our  army  south  of  the  enemy,'  or  of 
'following  him  to  the  death,'  in  any  direc- 
tion.  I  repeat  to  you  it  will  neither  be 
done  nor  attempted,  unless" you  watch  it 
every  day  and  hour,  and  force  it." 

Lincoln  had  a  better  idea  of  sound 
military  operations  than  he  ever  con- 
ceded to  himself.  He  studied  until  he 
had  a  better  comprehension  than  many 
of  his  generals.  He  never  had  one  who 
would  hit  as  hard  as  he  wanted  to  until 
he  had  Grant.  His  rules  was  not  to  tie 
a  general's  hands,  never  to  have  him  con- 
scious of  a  restrictive  influence  in  Wash- 
ington, to  encourage  him  and  to  hope 
that  he  would  not  hesitate  when  he 
could  hit  hard.  Meade  knew  that  the 
President  was  downcast  when  he  had 
not  nailed  Lee  at  thg  Potomac.    Re  never. 


got  the  letter  Lincoln  wrote  when  his 
disappointment,  even  bitterness,  was 
keen.  Lincoln  wrote  it  but  did  not  send 
it  Hooker  got  a  letter  of  mild  rebuke 
even  as  he  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Burnside.  It  was  because  his  ambitions 
had  led  him  to  thwart  Burnside.  The 
letter  was  so  full  of  confidence  and  en- 
couragement that  the  sting  had  just 
enough  and  not  too  much  effect. 

Lincoln  wanted  the  war  fought,  hard, 
self-sacrincingly,  bitterly  and  punishing- 
ly  In  Grant  he  had  the  man  who  would 
do  it  and  in  sustaining  him  he  wrote 
the  letter  telling  him  to  hang  on  like 
a  bulldog  and  "chew  and  choke  until 
he  had  his  man  down  and  out.  Chew 
and  choke"  was  Lincoln's  formula  for 
ending  the  war.      ~3rA>     '  •    '  1  *■  * 


LINCOLN  TO  BLAME  FOR  RAID 

There  are  some  things  that  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  could  have  done  that 
the  South  wishes  had  been  done;  for 
example,  probably  no  ruler  in  the 
history  of  the  world  who  did  not 
himself  t^ce  command  of  armies  was 
so  intimately  in  touch  with  his  gen- 
erals. It  seems  not  altogether  in 
keeping  with  Lincoln's  reputation  for 
mildness  and  mercy  thftt  he  sanc- 
tioned a  march  like  Gen.  Sherman's, 
and  that  no  restraining  word  was 
given  to  check  the  wanton  devasta- 
tion. 

Because  of  the  general's  avowed 
purpose,  it  was  incredible  that  the 
President  did  not  know  of  it;  yet 
we  listen  in  vain  for  the  word  of  re- 
straint or  rebuke.  I  suppose  he 
thought  the  sooner  the  war  could 
be  brought  to  a  close,  by  any  means 
whatsoever,  the  better.  Yet  the  na- 
ture of  Gen.  Sherman's  march 
through  Georgia  and  the  Carollnas 
must  have  been  shocking  to  the 
President. 

Many  southern  writers  have  exe- 
crated both  Sherman  and  Lincoln; 
undoubtedly  the  former  was  vindica- 
tive. Such  a  charge,  however,  can- 
not be  clearly  made  against  the 
President.  Yet  It  is  impossibly  that 
he  was  not  aware  of  the  spirit  of 
that  ruthless  campaign  of  devasta- 
tion. And  these  ruined  homes  and 
fields  were  American,  whose  owners 
were  rebels  in  a  no  more  base  sense 
than  had  been  their  fathers  who  had 
established  liberty  on  this  continent. 
— [Archibald  Rutledge  In  Bcribner's 
Magazln^  |^t# 
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Declares  Lincoln 

World's  Greatest 
rwWary,,  Reader 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  described 
as  "the  greatest  military  genius  the 
world  ever  knew"  by  M.  L.  Houser, 
speaking  before  150  Legionnaires 
at  the  home  of  Peoria  Post  No.  2 
last  night.  Featuring  a  program 
commemorating  the  birthday  an- 
niversary of  the  Civil  war  president 
Mr.  Houser  spoke  on  "Lincoln  as  a 
Military   Man." 

He  declared  that  just  recently 
authorities  throughout  the  world 
have  come  to  realize  Lincoln's 
ability  as  a  military  leader. 

Betty  Lou  Paul  delivered  a  pa- 
triotic reading,  Wade  Klein  sang, 
Harry  Runnels  and  Fred  Hoklas 
played  violin  solos  and  the  program 
attended  by  150  members  of  the 
post,  closed  with  a  smoker.  Eugene 
Ahrends  was  the  chairman. 
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EXCERPTS  FROM  LINCOLN'S  MILITARY  CORRESPONDENCE 


In  the  atmosphere  of  Memorial  Day  these  brief  ex- 
cerpts from  Abraham  Lincoln's  military  correspondence 
are  timely: 

I  don't  believe  shooting  will  do  him  any  good. 

In  my  position  I  am  environed  with  difficulties. 

We  must  disenthrall  ourselves  and  then  we  shall  save 
our  country. 

I  guess  he  can  serve  his  country  better  above  ground 
than  under  it. 

You  fail  me  precisely  in  the  point  for  which  I  sought 
your  assistance. 

I  will  not  perform  the  ungrateful  task  of  comparing 
cases  of  failure. 

I  shall  do  more  whenever  I  shall  believe  doing  more 
will  help  the  cause. 

General  Grant  is  a  copious  worker  and  fighter  but  a 
very  meagre  writer. 

Delay  is  ruining  us,  and  it  is  indispensible  for  me  to 
have  something  definite. 

Save  the  army — first,  where  you  are,  if  you  can;  sec- 
ondly, by  removal,  if  you  must. 

In  considering  military  merit,  the  world  has  abundant 
evidence  that  I  disregard  politics. 

In  this  you  have  a  discretion  to  exercise  with  great 
caution,  calmness,  and  forbearance. 

I  shall  continue  to  do  the  very  best  I  can  to  discrimi- 
nate between  true  and  false  men. 

It  will  neither  be  done  nor  attempted,  unless  you  watch 
it  every  day  and  hour,  and  force  it. 

If  the  Lord  gives  a  man  a  pair  of  cowardly  legs,  how 
can  he  help  their  running  away  with  him  ? 

I  wish  you  to  believe  of  us,  as  we  certainly  believe  of 
you,  that  we  are  doing  the  very  best  we  can. 

I  do  hope  you  may  find  a  way  that  the  effort  shall  not 
be  desperate  in  the  sense  of  great  loss  of  life. 

The  quicker  you  send,  the  fewer  you  will  have  to  send. 
Time  is  everything.  Please  act  in  view  of  this. 

Are  you  not  over-cautious  when  you  assume  that  you 
cannot  do  what  the  enemy  is  constantly  doing. 

Stand  well  on  your  guard,  hold  all  your  ground,  or 
yield  any,  only  inch  by  inch  and  in  good  order. 

I  sincerely  wish  war  was  an  easier  and  pleasanter  busi- 
ness than  it  is,  but  it  does  not  admit  of  holidays. 

I  give  you  all  I  can  and  act  on  the  presumption  that 
you  will  do  the  best  you  can  with  what  you  have. 

A  right  result  at  this  time  will  be  worth  more  to  the 
world  than  ten  times  the  men  and  ten  times  the  money. 

So  much  of  professional  military  skill  is  requisite  to 
answer  it  that  I  have  turned  the  task  over  to  General 
Halleck. 

I  shall  at  all  times  be  ready  to  recognize  the  paramount 
claims  of  the  soldiers  of  the  nation  in  the  disposition  of 
public  trusts. 

The  most  interesting  news  we  now  have  is  from  Sher- 
man. We  all  know  where  he  went  in,  but  I  can't  tell  where 
he  will  come  out. 

Instead  of  settling  one  dispute  by  deciding  the  ques- 
tion, I  should  merely  furnish  a  nest  full  of  eggs  for 
hatching  new  disputes. 


While  I  am  anxious,  please  do  not  suppose  I  am  im- 
patient, or  waste  a  moment's  thought  on  me  to  your  own 
hindrance,  or  discomfort. 

Only  those  generals  who  gain  successes  can  set  up  dic- 
tators. What  I  now  ask  of  you  is  military  success,  and 
I  will  risk  the  dictatorship. 

_  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  acted  upon  my  best  convic- 
tions without  selfishness  or  malice  and  that  by  the  help 
of  God  I  shall  continue  to  do  so. 

*•!?  Te*?ect  to  maintain  this  contest  until  successful,  or 
till  I  die,  or  am  conquered,  or  my  term  expires,  or  Con- 
gress or  the  country  forsake  me. 

My  belief  is  .  .  .  each  knows  something  which  the  other 
does  not  and  that  acting  together  you  could  about  double 
your  stock  of  pertinent  information. 

Peace  does  not  appear  so  distant  as  it  did.  I  hope  it 
will  come  soon,  and  come  to  stay;  and  so  come  as  to  be 
worth  the  keeping  in  all  future  time. 

Experience  has  already  taught  us  in  this  war  that 
holding  these  smoky  localities  responsible  for  the  confla- 
grations within  them  has  a  very  salutary  effect. 

His  (Gen.  Taylor's)  rarest  military  trait  was  a  combi- 
nation of  negatives— absence  of  excitement  and  absence 
of  fear.  He  could  not  be  flurried  and  he  could  not  be 
scared. 

I  have  issued  the  proclamation,  which,  like  most  mea- 
sures has  two  sides  to  its  effects.  What  is  evil  in  effect 
we  are  already  enduring,  and  we  must  have  the  counter- 
part of  it. 

The  Secretary  of  War  and  I  concur  that  you  had  better 
confer  with  General  Lee  and  stipulate  for  a  mutual  dis- 
continuance of  house  burning  and  other  destruction  of 
private  property. 

While  I  am  very  anxious  that  any  great  disaster  or 
capture  of  our  men  in  great  numbers  shall  be  avoided,  I 
know  these  points  are  less  likely  to  escape  your  attention 
than  they  would  mine. 

Truth  to  speak,  I  do  not  appreciate  this  matter  of  rank 
on  paper  as  you  officers  do.  The  world  will  not  forget 
that  you  fought  the  battle  of  Stone  River,  and  it  will 
never  care  a  fig  whether  you  rank  General  Grant  on 
paper,  or  he  so  ranks  you. 

All  the  armies  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  combined, 
with  all  the  treasure  of  earth  (our  own  excepted)  in  their 
military  chest,  with  a  Bonaparte  for  a  commander,  could 
not  by  force,  take  a  drink  from  the  Ohio,  or  make  a  track 
on  the  Blue  Ridge  in  a  trial  of  a  thousand  years. 

You  are  ready  to  say  I  apply  to  friends  what  is  due 
only  to  enemies.  I  distrust  the  wisdom  if  not  the  sincerity 
of  my  friends  who  would  hold  my  hands  while  my  ene- 
mies stab  me.  This  appeal  of  professed  friends  has  para- 
lyzed me  more  in  this  struggle  than  any  other  one  thing. 

What  would  you  do  in  my  position?  Would  you  drop 
the  war  where  it  is  or  would  you  prosecute  it  in  the  fu- 
ture with  elder-stalk  squirts  charged  with  rose  water? 
Would  you  deal  lighter  blows  rather  than  heavier  ones? 
Would  you  give  up  the  contest  leaving  any  available 
means  unapplied? 

Actual  war  coming,  blood  grows  hot,  and  blood  is 
spilled.  Thought  is  forced  from  old  channels  into  confu- 
sion. Deception  breeds  and  thrives.  Confidence  dies  and 
universal  suspicion  reigns.  Each  man  feels  an  impulse  to 
kill  his  neighbor  lest  he  be  first  killed  by  him.  Revenge 
and  retaliation  follow,  and  all  this  as  said  before  may  be 
among  honest  men  only. 
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FRANK  V.   BABHAM.  PRESIDENT  AND  PUBLISHER 


Abraham  Lincoln  Hated  War, 

Yet  Unpreparedness  Put 

Him  Into  4  Years  of  It 

National  Defense  Week,  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  national 
safety,  begins  today— Lincoln's  Birthday. 

No  more  appropriate  day  could  be  chosen. 

No  President  learned  more  thoroughly  the  bitter  lesson 
taught  by  unpreparedness  than  Lincoln,  the  peace-lover,  the 
apostle  of  good  will,  the  friend  of  all  mankind. 

An  American  with  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for 
all  Lincoln  saw  hundreds  of  thousands  of  his  fellow  Ameri- 
cans slaughtered  in  the  struggle  to  preserve  the  Union-a 
struggle  which  adequate  preparedness  by  the  r.ch  and  pop- 
ulous North  might  have  shortened,  or  perhaps  settled  with- 
out recourse  to  arms. 

Now,  with  a  united  country,  but  in  a  world  threatened 
with  war  in  a  dozen  areas,  the  need  of  national  preparedness 
is  as  vital  as  in  Lincoln's  time. 


Abraham  Lincoln,  born  Feb.  12,  1809,  died  April  14,  1865. 


UNPREPAREDNESS  dragged  this  country  into  the  World 

War. 

PREPAREDNESS  can  keep  it  out  of  future  world  wars. 

If  Lincoln  were  alive  today  he  would  be  the  first  to  warn, 
against  that  false  policy  of  disarmament,  which,  for  America, 
is  the  surest  road  to  disaster. 

No  man  hated  war  more  wholeheartedly  than  Lincoln— 
our  greatest  WAR  PRESIDENT. 

On  the  anniversary  of  his  birth  all  peace-loving  Americans 
should  firmly  resolve  to  profit  by  the  lesson  of  his  career  and 
the  teachings  of  all  our  national  experience  before  and  since. 

The  lesson  is  simple:  „.„-  nr<  m? 

WEAKNESS  MEANS  WAR;  STRENGTH  MEANS  PEACE. 

In  these  days  of  national  and  world  problems  it  is  well  to  J 
repeat  a  few  things  about  Lincoln. 

Lincoln  had  COURAGE,  PATIENCE,  MODEST\ ,  and 
POWER,  both  physical  and  mental. 

Despite    the.   tremendous    problems    he  had    to    meet    and 
solve,  no  life  could  be  happier  than  Lincoln's. 

He   worked   for    his    country,    lived    for   his    country,    and 
DIED  for  his  country. 

All  must  die,  and  alter  death  it  is  only  what  you  did  while 
you  lived  that  counts. 

Lincoln  did  all  that  he  could  do.  _TT,C      AXTri 

He     succeeded    because    he    had     PRINCIPLES     AND 
CHARACTER. 

This  country  loves  and  thanks  him ;  his  name  will  remain 

glorious  forever. 

HONOR  HIS  MEMORY. 
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Lincoln  Genius  As 

'War  Statesman 

,- 

interference  Wirh 

Military  Is  Lauded 

;%    '•''•'..■"■■■;7/#f>- 

SPRINGFIELD,  111,— UPi-v,  Gen; 
John  Macauley  Palmes  of  Kansas 
City  conceded  today  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  did  interfere  with  his 
Civil  war,  generals,  but  said  the 
only  criticism  should  be  that  it 
didn't  come  soon  enough. 

General  Palmer,  in  an  address 
prepared  for  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Assn., 
said  Lincoln  was  "a  great  war 
statesman  struggling  against  the 
toils  of  bad  organization,  bad  mili- 
tary policy  and  bad  professional 
advice."  ,  ■. .    .  '  .  , 

On  Lincoln's  129th  birthday  an7 
hiversary,  Palmer  challenged  the 
theory  of  some  historians  that  the 
Civil  war^j»vas  prolonged  because 
the  President  was  always  "butting 
jn"  and  changing  his  generals. 

The  speaker  gave  this  answer: 

"If  he  (Lincoln)  had  followed 
his  common  sense  hunch  to  inter- 
fere a  few  months  earlier,  he  would 
have  shortened  the  war  by  at  least 
a  year.  But  .  .  .  for  some  time  he 
believed  that  his  professional  mili- 
tary advisers  knew  something 
about  their  profession." 

General  Palmer,  writer  and  sol- 
dier who  ha§  served  in  Cuba, 
China,  the  Philippines  and  France, 
contended  the  regular  army  offi- 
cers; with  "a  total  paralysis  of 
intelligence,"  refused  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war  to  help  train 
militia  regiments. 

Gov.  Richard  Yates-  of  Illinois, 
he  said  by  way  of  illustration,  sent 
volunteer  regiments  into  the  field 
with  the  trained  help  of  only  one 
officer,  a  rejected  West  Pointe/, 
U.  S.  Grant. 

While  General  Lee  kept  up  a 
series  of  southern  victories, 
Lincoln  finally  used  the  trial  and 
error  method  of  seeking  'capable 
commanders  until  Grant  wag 
"given  the  supreme  command, 
Palmer  said,  adding  that,  Grant 
had  had  the  opportunity  to  de- 
velop, leadership  in  the  Mississippi 
valley  campaigns. 
.  If  the  government  had  followed 
a  .  recommendation  by  General 
Washington  and  had  been  ready 
immediately  to  mobilize  the 
militia,  the  Civil  war  would  have 
been  quickly  ended  with  a  northern 
victory..  General  Palmer  aald. 


Lincoln's  Interference  With 
Civil  War  Generals  Defended 


SPRINGFIELD,  111.,  February  12 
(A.P.)—  General  John  MaCauley  Pal- 
mer, Kansas  City,  Mo.,  conceded  to- 
day that  Abraham  Lincoln  did  in- 
terfere with  his  civil  war  generals, 
but  said  the  only  criticism  should 
be  that  it  didn't  come  soon  enough. 

General  Palmer,  in  an  address  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  Association,  said  Lincoln 
was  "a  great  war  statesman  strug- 
gling against  the  toils  of  bad  or- 
ganization, bad  military  policy  and 
bad  professional  advice." 

On  Lincoln's  129th  birthday  an- 
niversary, Palmer  challenged  the 
theory  of  some  historians  that  the 
civil  war  was  prolonged  because  the 
President  was  always  "butting  in" 
and*changing  his  generals. 

The  speaker  gave  this  answer: 

"If  he  (Lincoln)  had  followed  his 
common  sense  hunch  to  interfere 
a  few  months  earlier,  he  would  have 
shortened  the  war  by  at  least  a 
year. .But  .  .  .  for  some  time  he 
believed  that  his  professional  mili- 
tary advisors  knew  something  about 
their  profession." 

General  Palmer,  writer  and  sol- 
dier who  has  served  in  Cuba,  China, 
the  Philippines  and  France,  con- 
tended the  regular  army  officers, 
with  "a  total  paralysis  of  intelli- 
gence," refused  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  to  help  train  militia  regi- 
ments. 

Cites    Lack    of    Training. 

Governor  Richard  Yates,  of  D1U 
nois,  he  said  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion, sent  volunteer  regiments  into 
the  field  with  the  trained  help  of 
only  one  officer,  a  rejected  West 
Pointer,'  U.  S.    Grant. 

Denouncing  the  generals  for  "neg- 
ligence and  incapacity,"  Palmer  also 
said  the  war  department  at  that 
time  was  under  faulty  organiza- 
tion with  the  commanding  gen- 
eral independent  from  the  secretary 
of  war. 

One  of  the  errors  cited  by  Pal- 
mer was  the  shouldering  upon 
General  George  B.  McClellan  early 
in  the  war  the  double  responsi- 
bility, inevitably  leading  to  failure, 
of  commanding  both  the  general 
headquarters  and  the  army  of  the 
Potomac. 

Lincoln  should  have  interfered  in 
that  situation  at  once,  the  speaker 
contended. 

While  General  Robert  E.  Lee  kept 
up  a  series  of  Southern  victories, 
Lincoln  finally  used  the  trial-and- 


error  method  of  seeking  capable 
commanders  until  Grant  was  given 
the  supreme  command,  Palmer  said, 
adding  that  Grant  had  had  the  op- 
portunity to  develop  leadership  in 
the  Mississippi  valley  campaigns. 

If  the  government  had  followed  a 
recommendation  by  General  George 
Washington  and  been  ready  im- 
mediately to  mobilize  the  militia, 
the  civil  war  would  have  been 
quickly  ended  with  a  Northern  vic- 
tory, General  Palmer  said. 

But  if  that  had  been  the  case, 
he  commented,  Lincoln  would  not 
have  had  opportunity  to  reveal  his 
"supreme  genius  as  a  war  states- 
man." 


Legion  in  Charge  at  Springfield. 

SPRINGFIELD,  111.,  February  12 
(A.P.) — The  nation-wide  observance 
of  Abraham  Lincoln's  birthday  an- 
niversary centered  at  Springfield 
today,  with  an  American  Legion  pil- 
grimage to  his  tomb  featuring  the 
ceremonies. 

At  the  emancipator's  shrine, 
Legionnaires  under  the  leadership 
of  National  Commander  Daniel  J. 
Doherty,  placed  wreaths  on  behalf 
of  President  Roosevelt  and  the 
Legion. 

Throughout  the  day,  crowds  vis- 
ited the  tomb,  and  Lincoln's  home 
at  New  Salem  where  the  rail  splitter 
spent  several  years  before  coming  to 
the  capital.  Governor  Henry  Horner 
bolted  to  the  door  of  the  home  a 
black  plate  bearing  the  name  "A. 
Lincoln"  in  silver  letters.  It  was  the 
original  Lincoln  door  plate,  recently 
recovered  after  being  missing  sev- 
eral years. 


FRANKFORT,  Ind.,  February  12. 
—Before  600  Republican  men  and 
women,  Dan  C.  Flanagan,  of  Ft. 
Wayne,  opened  the  primary  cam- 
paign here  tonight  as  the  prin- 
cipal speaker  at  a  Lincoln  day  ban-  j 
quet.  Mr.  Flanagan  formerly  lived 
in  Frankfort  and  is  a  graduate  of 
Frankfort  High  School. 


Lincoln's  Tragedy 


Ardent  Lover  of  Peace,  He 

Had  to  Make  War 

To  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune: 

Probably  no  man  ever  lived  who 
hated  war  more  than  Abraham  Lin- 
coln.    To  no   man  did  its   glories 
make  less  appeal,  and  were  its  cruel- 
ties   and    hatreds    more    revolting. 
Nevertheless,   he    could    not   bring; 
himself  to  the  belief  that  all  wars 
are  equally  evil,  nor  that  all  peace  is 
equally  good.    A  war  for  union  was' 
to  him  a  lesser  evil  than  peace  with  | 
disunion.    A  war  for  humanity  a, 
lesser  evil  than  peace  with  inhu- 
manity. .  i 
But  a  war  for  humanity  never, 
achieved   a  peace   with   humanity, 
pacifists  will  claim.  Nor  has  a  peace 
with  Inhumanity   ever  achieved  a 
peace    with    humanity,    a    Lincoln 
might  answer.    Humanity  and  good 
will  are  no  less  threatened  by  the 
calloused  indifference   of  a  selfish 
peace  than  the  aroused  hatreds  of 
a  cruel  war. 

The  choice  between  war  and  peace 
is  not  always  a  simple  one  between 
evil  and  good,  but  sometimes  be- 
tween two  evils.  And  there  is  room 
for  honest  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  which  is  the  lesser  of  the  two 
evils. 

A  war  concerned  to  preserve  the 
Union  Lincoln  considered  a  lesser 
evil  than  a  peace  indifferent  to 
preservation  of  the  Union.  There 
were  some  things  more  precious  to 
this  great  lover  of  peace  than  peace 
itself  and  those  were  the  things  that 
gave  meaning  and  dignity  to  peace. 
And  first  among  these  things  was 
the  Union.  There  was  not  a  peace- 
ful measure  that  he  was  not  willing 
to  accept  to  preserve  the  Union,  but 
when  all  peaceful  measures  failed 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  take  war 
measures  to  preserve  it. 

No  more  painful  decision  was  a 
peace  lover  ever  called  on  to  make. 
No  one  but  a  lover  of  peace  could 
have  suffered  the  agony  Lincoln  did 
in  adhering  to  it.  Only  his  unfalter- 
ing faith  in  the  righteousness  of  his 
cause  could  have  enabled  him  to 
endure. 

The  passions  of  the  Civil  War 
caused  a  terrific  strain,  but  they  did 
not  break  our  bonds  of  affection. 
The  mystic  chords  of  memory, 
stretching  from  every  battlefield  and 
patriotic  grave  to  every  hearthstone, 
have  swelled  the  chorus  of  the 
Union,  because  touched  by  the  better 
angels  of  our  nature. 

The  appeal  to  the  better  angels  of 
our  nature  was  not  answered  in  1861, 
when  he  made  it.  And  though  this 
great  man  of  good  will  did  not  live 
to  see  it  answered  he  lived  to  hear 
the  acclaim  of  a  grateful  people,  the 
opening  chorus  of  a  preserved  Union. 
No  suffering  has  more  consecrated 
that  Union  beyond  the  power  of  any 
one  today  to  add  or  detract  than 
that  of  him,  who  was  second  to  none 
in  his  love  of  peace,  and  who  stands 
today  high  in  the  love  of  his  coun- 
trymen— Abraham  Lincoln. 

PRANK,  D.  SLOCUM. 
New  York,  Feb.  11,  1940. 
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MOBILIZATION  UNDER  LINCOLN 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  achievements  of  the 
Lincoln  Administration  was  the  building  of  a  great  army 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  Union.  On  January  1, 
1861  two  months  previous  to  the  inauguration  of  the 
President-elect,  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
numbered  but  16,402  soldiers,  including  commissioned 
officers  and  enlisted  men. 

Early  Volunteers 

On  April  15,  1861,  Abraham  Lincoln  issued  a 
proclamation  calling  for  75,000  men  whose  first  duty 
would  be  "to  repossess  the  forts,  places,  and  property 
which  have  been  seized  from  the  Union."  Nearly  100,000 
responded  to  this  first  call  for  volunteers  to  serve  for 
ninety  days. 

Two  weeks  later,  on  May  3,  the  President  issued  a 
proclamation  containing  three  specific  requests  for  ad- 
ditions to  the  force  already  in  the  field.  Volunteers  to 
the  number  of  42,034  for  three  years  were  solicited, 
"to  be  mustered  into  service  as  infantry  and  cavalry." 
The  regular  army  was  to  be  increased  by  "the  addition 
of  eight  regiments  of  infantry,  one  regiment  of  cavalry, 
and  one  regiment  of  artillery,"  a  maximum  increase  of 
22,714  officers  and  men.  The  third  request  stated  "the 
enlistment  for  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  three 
years  of  18,000  seamen"  for  the  naval  service.  The  total 
number  of  men  called  on  May  3  amounted  to  82,748 
and  91,816  responded  to  the  proclamation. 

The  Battle  of  Bull  Run  awakened  Congress  to  the 
needs  of  a  larger  army  in  the  field,  and  on  July  22  and 
July  25,  1861,  successive  acts  were  passed  which  invested 
the  President  with  authority  to  raise  an  army  of  a 
million  men.  Great  enthusiasm  prevailed  during  the  en- 
listments, and  volunteers  actually  had  to  be  rejected 
because  of  the  inability  to  equip  them  and  assimilate 
them  into  the  service.  By  the  Spring  of  1862,  there  were 
637,126  men  available  and  enlistments  were  still  con- 
tinuing. 

The  governors  of  several  loyal  states  took  the  initia- 
tive in  the  next  enlistments  and  urged  the  President  on 
June  28,  1862,  to  further  increase  the  military  forces. 
Subsequently  on  July  2  Lincoln  called  for  500,000  men 
to  serve  for  a  term  of  three  years.  On  August  4  a  sup- 
plemental draft  was  ordered  for  300,000  men  to  serve 
nine  months.  By  January  1,  1863,  the  volunteer  forces 
had  increased  to  the  number  of  892,728. 

The  Draft 

The  most  drastic  step  in  the  mobilization  of  the 
army  took  place  on  March  3,  1863,  when  the  President 
signed  a  measure  that  declared  "all  able-bodied  male 
citizens  and  persons  of  foreign  birth  who  had  declared 
their  intentions  to  become  citizens  between  the  ages  of 
20  and  45  should  constitute  the  national  forces."  The 
act  further  empowered  the  President  to  call  them  forth 
by  draft  and  to  appoint  a  provost  marshall  general  and 
his  assistants  who  were  to  make  the  enrolments  im- 
mediately. 

While  the  President  was  empowered  to  call  out  the 
entire  force  of  eligible  men,  it  was  thought  expedient 
to  draft  but  one-fifth  of  them  as  the  first  instalment. 
The  draft  introduced  what  one  laboring  man  called  "the 
terrible  wheel  of  fate  upon  whose  capricious  turning  the 
happiness  of  thousands  will  be  forever  wrecked." 

Lincoln  made  this  comment  on  the  draft.  He  said: 
"The  principle  of  the  draft,  which  simply  is  involuntary 
or  enforced  service,  is  not  new.  It  has  been  practiced  in 
all  ages  of  the  world.  It  was  well  known  to  the  framers 
of  our  Constitution  as  one  of  the  modes  of  raising  armies 


at  the  time  they  placed  in  that  instrument  the  provision 
that  'the  Congress  shall  have  power  to  raise  and  support 
armies'." 

Recruiting  of  volunteers  did  not  cease  with  the  draft 
in  force;  in  fact  the  draft  greatly  stimulated  enlistments. 
Upon  the  completion  of  the  draft  enrolment  in  the 
various  states,  the  draft  procedure  was  set  in  motion. 
No  serious  unfavorable  reaction  was  noted  until  the  first 
of  July,  1863,  when  the  order  for  the  draft  in  New  York 
state  was  issued.  This  brought  about  the  New  York  City 
draft  riots,  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  episodes  in 
American  history.  In  spite  of  the  New  York  riots  an- 
other call  for  300,000  men  was  made  on  October  15. 


Last  Year  Enlistments 

The  last  year  of  the  war  saw  a  new  drive  for  re- 
cruits. On  February  1,  1864,  an  order  was  issued  to  draft 
500,000  men  for  three  years  service  less  those  previously 
credited  up  to  March  1,  which  really  amounted  to  a  call 
of  200,000  in  addition  to  the  300,000  called  for  October 
17,  1863.  Another  call  for  200,000  troops  was  issued  by 
the  President  on  March  14,  with  the  provision  that 
April  15  be  designated  as  the  date  on  which  the  draft 
would  go  into  effect. 

A  temporary  emergency  addition  was  made  to  the 
army  in  the  Spring  of  1864  when  the  governors  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin  proposed  to  fur- 
nish 80,000  to  serve  one  hundred  days.  They  were  known 
as  the  "Hundred-day  Men." 

The  President  seems  to  have  made  one  other  call  for 
troops  in  the  spring  of  1864,  which  does  not  appear  to 
be  recorded  in  printed  sources  available  to  the  editor  of 
Lincoln  Lore.  The  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation  re- 
cently acquired  an  original  document  signed  by  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  dated  May  17,  1864,  calling  for  300,000  men. 
Two  interlineations  in  Stanton's  hand  imply  Stanton 
may  have  held  up  this  order  which  called  for  the  draft 
to  be  put  in  motion  on  July  1.  Possibly  the  offering  of 
the  "Hundred-Day  Men"  influenced  its  postponement,  or 
perhaps  the  order  for  500,000  troops  issued  on  July  18 
may  have  absorbed  the  May  17  call. 

On  July  20,  1864,  Abraham  Lincoln  wrote  a  letter 
to  General  Grant  which  implies  that  Grant  had  heard 
of  the  unpublished  300,000  call.  The  reference  follows: 
"Yours  of  yesterday,  about  a  call  for  300,000,  is  received. 
I  suppose  you  had  not  seen  the  call  for  500,000,  made 
the  day  before,  and  which,  I  suppose,  covers  the  case. 
Always  glad  to  have  your  suggestions." 

The  last  call  in  1864,  the  final  demand  of  the  war, 
was  issued  on  December  19.  It  called  for  men  to  serve 
one,  two,  three,  or  four  year  terms.  The  requirements  in 
this  draft  were  modified  by  enlistments  subsequent  to 
the  request. 

Totals 

Altogether  the  various  calls  for  men  during  the 
war  amounted  to  2,950,000,  of  this  number  2,653,549  re- 
sponded. This  does  not  mean  that  the  number  who  re- 
sponded represented  different  individuals,  as  some  men 
re-enlisted  several  times.  Enlistments  were  for  3  months, 
100  days,  6  months,  9  months,  1  year,  2  years,  3  years, 
and  4  years. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  volunteer  Union  army 
had  reached  the  enormous  total  of  1,034,064  men  by  the 
close  of  the  war.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  largest  army  ever  mobilized  up  to  that 
time. 


£*  From  a  Memorial  Day  Address  *^ 
ent  it  led 

LINCOLN  AND  THE  CRITTENDEN  COMPROMISE 


UMMU  LDFE 

Referred  ^££^ygj;A#^^ 

REC'D  JUN    9    1941 
Answered. 


Reprinted   for    the 
'STOP    HITLER    COMMITTEE' 


(The    occasion    was    the    ded i cat  ion    of    a 
monument    in    tribute    to    the   Grand  Army 
of   the   Republic .    Erected  by    the  Amer- 
ican Legion    following    the    death    of  the 
last   Allen  County   aurvivor   of   the 
G.    A.    R.) 

FORT  WAYNE,   IND  I  ANA 
MAY  30  -  1941 


EXTRACT 


*  * .  .  , If  the  brief  moment  reserved  for  these  remarks  will  allow  the  recollec* 

tion  of  an  incident  of  the  Lincoln  period  which  the  signs  of  our  times  indi- 
cate may  be  worth  our  consideration  --  equally  --  in  sentiment  for  those  who 
are  gone,  and  in  admonition  to  those  who  survive,  I  would  tell  the  story  of 
the  20th  day  of  December,  1860. 


Secess  i  on 
Day 


The    Last 
Compr  oml se 


Weed    at 
Spr  i  ngf  ie  I  d 


War  or  Peace 


Popular  history  calls  this  'Secession  Day'  because  it  was  on  December 
20,  1860  that  South  Carolina  passed  her  'Ordinance  of  Secession*.   But  a 
thousand  miles  away  in  Springfield,  Illinois  a  more  momentous  event  took 
place. 

It  had  happened  that  a  few  weeks  before  a  Senator  from  Kentucky  had 
arisen  and  proposed  that  by  Constitutional  amendment,  slavery  should  be 
forever  legalized  below  the  old  Missouri  Compromise  line.   Regarded  as  the 
last  alternative  to  open  hostilities  the  proposition  rapidly  took  form  as 
the  notorious  Crittenden  Compromise.   Almost  over  night  it  won  the  approval 
of  a  majority  of  Northern  and  Southern  politicians,  of  Northern  capitalists, 
and  of  the  Greely  Press.   Even  the  radical  abolitionists  now  cravenly  ad- 
vised that   'the  Cotton  States  be  allowed  to  go  in  peace*. 

Hastily  a  powerful  'peace  at  any  price'  party  was  formed  of  these 
'appeasement'  groups  and  Thurlow  Weed,  a  rich  and  influential  editor  and 
politican,  was  chosen  leader.   Finally  on  this  fateful  20th  day  of  Decem- 
ber Weed  had  arrived  in  the  dreary  little  town  of  Springfield,  Illinois, 
and  now  he  is  closeted  with  Lincoln,  a  provincial  lawyer,  who  six  weeks 
before  had  been  elected  President  and  ten  weeks  later  would  be  inaugurated 
to  succeed  President  Buchanan.  With  all  his  Eastern  background  and  osten  - 
tatious  credentials  Weed  is  asking  Lincoln  to  sanction  the  Crittenden  Com- 
promise.  He  has  told  the  humble  provincial,  who  soon  will  be  President, 
that  if  he  will  promise  his  support  to  Crittenden  the  Compromise  will  cer- 
tainly pass,  and  that  this  will  avert  war.   He  has  warned  Lincoln  that  if 
his  sanction  is  refused  civil  war  shall  be  an  inevitable  consequence. 


As  Lincoln  listened  to  the  argument  he  was  distraught  with  conflicting 
FEAR  Vs      impulses,  and  shaken  with  the  doubts  and  apprehensions  which  besiege  every 
man  confronted  with  the  responsibility  of  such  a  fateful  decision. 

It  required  all  his  mental  tenacity  to  fasten  on  the  deep  underlying 
realities  which  must  govern  a  true  course  through  the  fog  of  this  conflict 
of  doubts  and  expedients.  But  the  whole  history  of  the  long,  acrimonious 
debate  between  the  North  and  South  was  so  familiar  to  him  and  so  much  of  it 
was  a  vivid  panorama  in  his  experience  that  no  plausible  expedient  could 
obscure  its  bold  outlines. 

The  whole  sordid  chapter  had  been  a  history  of  compromise,  in  which 
Political      *or  f°rty  years  the  two  antagonistic  sections  had  fenced  for  the  balance  of 
Expediency      power  in  the  national  legislature. 

* 

But  throughout  the  long  course  of  the  struggle  one  salient  factor  had 
remained  constant.  Every  concession  the  North  had  extended  to  hold  the 
Southern  States  in  the  Union  had  been  made  without  jeopardizing  the  dual 
principle  that  human  slavery  was  a  direct  violation  of  moral  law,  and  se- 
cession the  violation  of  our  political  contract  --  the  Constitution. 
Every  expedient  that  had  been  adopted  as  a  substitute  for  violence  had 

The  Principles   proceeded  from  that  foundation,  and  never  for  an  instant  had  Northern 
at  I ssue        r 

policy  forsaken  the  twin  concepts  which  society  recognizes  as  superior,  to  all 

political  expediency  and  cherishes  as  the  keystone  of  a  civilization. 

And  now  Lincoln,  a  new  leader  of  a  new  party,  was  asked  to  abandon 
those  principles.   For  a  questionable  political  advantage  and  a  temporary 
economic  benefit  he  was  asked  to  sanction  the  anti-social  institution  of 
Conviction     slavery. ........  For  the  sake  of  a  temporary  peace,  and  a  false  front  of 

national  unity,  he  was  asked  to  poison  the  heart's  blood  of  a  great  nation 
with  the  insidious  virus  of  dishonesty,  falsehood  and  cowardice. 

Every  school  boy  and  girl  knows  Lincoln's  answer.   In  clear  language 
he  informed  Thurlow  Weed  that  under  no  circumstances  would  he  support  or 

passively  tolerate  the  Crittenden  Compromise.- .   In  that  answer, 

Abraham  Lincoln,  standing  fearlessly  alone,  in  a  backwoods,  western  town, 
LINCOLN       before  the  ostentatious  representative  of  all  the  wealth  and  influence  of 
CHOSE  WAR  the  East,  refused  to  outrage  humanity,  refused  to  debauch  honor  and  profane 

truth  and  justice  --  refused  to  desecrate  yonder  Flag,  for  any  material 
price  or  political  advantage  whatever  --  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  greatest 
humanitarian  of  the  19th  century,  chose  war. 


My  friends,  the  Lincoln  Period  of  the  American  epic  is  a  closed  chap- 
End  of  the       ter.   The  passing  of  the  Grand  Army  has  written  the  last  line.   New  world 
ap  er         figures,  new  hosts  move  across  the  field  we  call  the  present  to  add  new 
chapters  to  the  unpredictable,   the  inscrutable  plot  of  history. 

The  American  Legion  likes  to  feel  that  it  is  heir  to  the  part  the  Grand 
Army  played.  It  is  not  just  because  we,  like  the  G.  A.  R. ,  count  our  ranks 
inhertta°ceS     millions  or  stand  our  colors  in  the  great  hall  of  nations  among  those  of  the 
captains  of  destiny.  There  is  a  better  bond  of  kinship  than  that. 

We  believe  that  we  took  their  flag  and  bore  it  -«  the  flag  of  freedom, 
of  justice,  of  humanity  and  righteousness. 


IN  DEFENSE  OF 
THE   AMERICAN 
LEGION 


A.E.F  WAS 
INVINCIBLE 


Magnanimous 
in  Victory 


Post-war 
Failure 


RECOGNITION 

DEDICATION 

CONSECRATION 

RESOLUTION 


We  know,  of  course,  what  the  scoffers  say.   We  have  felt  the  wounds  of 
ridicule  and  the  sneer  of  the  slacker ' s  taunt  about  'the  army  that  made  the 
world  safe  for  democracy'.   But  we  also  know  what  the  final  verdict  of 
history  must   be.   The  Army  of  the  Legion  did  make  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy.  The  American  Army  which  bridged  the  Rhine  at  Coblenz  was  invincible. 
That  army  could  have  marched  on  around  the  world.  It  could  have  sacked  and 
razed  every  capitol  in  Europe.   It  could  have  burned  and  levelled  every 
shrine  and  monument.   It  could  have  ravaged  and  laid  waste,  and  it  could 
have  enslaved  with  a  conqueror's  heal  any  people  who  dared  to  oppose  it. 

In  other  words,  the  American  Expeditionary  forces  of  1917  and  1918,  in 
so  far  as  physical  might  is  concerned,  could  have  prosecuted  a  war  of  re- 
venge and  retribution  like  a  Genghis  Khan  in  Asia.   But  such  a  course  would 
have  been  incompatible  with  the  democracy  the  Grand  Army  bequeathed  to  us  -- 
and  with  the  spirit  of  the  democracy  which  we  did     safeguard  and  make  su- 
preme for  the  Government  we  served. 

If  the  world  failed  to  grasp  and  hold  the  privilege  of  freedom- it  failed 
because  of  the  leadership  that  stayed  at  home  --  not  because  of  the  Army  of 
Somme,  the  Vaisle  and  the  Argonne  that  returned  with  the  unchallenged  scep- 
ter of  victory. 

And  so  the  American  Legion,  this  day,  is  privileged  to  perform  this 
ceremony  of  recognition  to  the  courage  and  patriotism  of  the  G.  A,  R.  and 
to  hallow  the  graves  of  our  dead  with  laurel  that  grew  on  their  own. 

And  with  pride  in  our  exclusive  inheritance  we  dedicate  this  monument 
to  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.   And  we  consecrate  it  to  the  continued 
preservation  of  the  American  Plan  through  deeds  of  our  comrades  whom  we 
left  sleeping  in  foreign  graves  on  the  other  side  of  the  seas. 

Theirs  were  the  inspired  hands  who  took  up  the  banners  of  humanity  from 
the  thinning  ranks  of  the  Grand  Army.   We  are  the  living  who  must  carry  them 
on.   May  God  help  us  to  hold  them  as  high.   May  God  pity  the  world  if  we 
let  them  fall. 


END 
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Trials  of  Lincoln  During  Civil  War, 
With  an  Untrained  Army  Outlined 


By  PERCY  EDGAR  GOODRICH. 

"IT7HEN  the  4th  of  March,  1861,  came  and  Mr.  Lincoln  was  sworn  in 
'"  as  President  of  the, United  States  of  America,  he  found  no  army 
of  any  size  to  quell  the  rebellion  that  was  already  started.  President 
Buchanan,  an  old  and  weakened  man,  while  being  most  loyal  to  the 
Hew  administration,  had  not  the  physical  ability  to  meet  the  rigors 
of  carrying  on  in  the  oncoming  emergency,  to  check  the  brewing  war, 
and  permitted  the  traitors  of  his  country  in  his  administration  to  send 
men,  munitions  and  naval  supplies  southward.  It  so  happened  that 
our  small  standing  army  then  in  existence  was  barely  sufficient  for 
governmental  police  duty  and  was  officered  largely  from  the  South 
and  border  states. 

The  aristocracy  of  the  South 
was  in  control  of  the  nation.  The 
standing  army  appealed  as  a  vo- 
cation to  the  young  men  of  the 
South,  sons  as  they  were,  de- 
scendents  of  the  cavaliers  of 
Spain  and  France  and  the  no- 
bility of  England  and  early  immi- 
grants from  Ireland  and  Ger- 
many. The  South  had  little  or 
no  manufacturing  industries  of 
any  kind.  They  spun  no  cotton 
though  they  supplied  America 
with  all  the  cotton  they  needed, 
England  and  Europe  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  cotton  they 
used;  they  refined  no  sugar,  yet 
they  furnished  the  Northern  sugar 
refineries  with  practically  all  of 
their  raw  material.  They  de- 
pended on  the  Northern  and  New 
England  states  and  England  to 
take  their  raw  or  semi-raw  sugar, 
cotton  and  tobacco  and  work 
them  into  finished  products. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Civil  War,  the  most  terrible  of 
all  previous  military  conflicts,  the 
Confederacy  had  all  the  best  of 
it  as  to  men  of  splendid  military 
training  to  draw  from. 

No    Preparedness   In   North. 

Preparedness  in  the  North  was 
almost  nil.  They  had  no  military 
schools  to  train  their  young  men, 
They  were  entering  business; 
great  banking,  mercantile  and 
manufacturing  enterprises  had 
been  built  up  during  the  peaceful 
years  since  the  war  of  1812  and 
the  Mexican  War.  Steel  mills, 
cotton  mills  and  woolen  mills  in 
Pennsylvania  and  New  England 
made  an  opportunity  for  young 
men  to  find  employment  so  there 
was  not  the  urge  for  them  to 
prepare  for  war.  It  is  true  that 
the  arsenals  of  the  country  were 


mentally  to  build  or  lead  an  army 
such  as  was  needed. 

A  new  party  was  to  be  built 
out  of  the  discordant  elements 
that  elected  Lincoln.  He  was  be- 
sieged night  and  day  by  office 
seekers,  who  were  insistent  that 
their  demands  be  granted.  His 
Cabinet  was  made  up  of  Union 
men,  some  of  whom  belittled  Lin- 
coln's ability  to  lead  the  nation 
through  the  impending  conflict. 
Not  a  member  of  that  august 
body  was  a  real  friend,  one  of 
them  he  had  never  seen  until  his 
nomination.  This  situation  he 
faced  with  courage  and  a  deter- 
mination to  preserve  the  Union. 

The  first  call  for  troops  was 
issued  and  an  army  was  being 
assembled  near  Washington  on 
the  Potomac  river.  There  raw  re- 
cruits had  hastily  be«n  brought 
together  when  a  cry  went  up  for 
a  battle.  The  radicals  nagged  at 
Lincoln  for  weeks  so  that  between 
these  men  and  the  office  seekers 
he  had  no  respite.  Meanwhile  the 
Confederates,  with  younger  men 
at  the  head  of  their  army,  were 
getting  ready  for  action.  The  cry 
of  "On  to  Richmond"  induced  the 
enlistment  of  new  troops  and 
though  Gen.  Scott  advised  against 
any  movement  until  the  soldiers 
were  equipped  and  trained,  some 
of  his  support  from  the  West 
joined  in  the  clamor  that  an  at- 
tack on  the  enemy  be  launched. 

Persuaded  to  Act. 

At  the  earnest  solicitation  of 
many  of  his  political  friends  the 
President  was  persuaded  to  call 
a  Cabinet  meeting  and  an  attack 
was  urged  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  none  of  his  volunteer  sol- 
diers   had    as   much    as    90   days' 


On  July  18  Gen.  Mc- 
Dowell appeared  before  the  Cab- 
inet and  explained  his  plans  of 
attack.  They  were  accepted  and 
the  order  to  march  was  given. 
The  Union  forces  numbered  about 
30,000  raw  recruits  as  against 
about  21,000  rebels,  many  sea- 
soned veterans  among  them,  of- 
ficered by  experienced  men.  The 
first  battle  of  Bull  Run  was 
fought  Sunday,  July  21,  was 
fiercely  contested,  and  at  sundown 
the  army  was  routed  and  retreat 
ordered  toward  the  capital.  In 
a  short  time  Gen.  Winfield  Scott 


interim  between  November  and  30  ^ays 
March,  military  supplies  of  all 
kinds  had  been  moved  southward 
and  the  Southern  forts  had  been 
strengthened  with  arms  and  mu- 
nitions and  some  of  the  ablest 
army  officers  had  resigned.  Others 
resigned  as  soon  as  Fort  Sumter 
was  fired  upon. 

President  Lincoln  found  a  small 
army  still  loyal,  poorly  led  and 
unorganized.  Gen.  Scott,  hero  of 
Lundy's  Lane  of  the  War  of  1812, 
was  commander  in  chief.  Broken 
in  health,  unable  to  ride  a  horse, 
he  was  in  no  shape  physically  or 


resigned  his  position   as   head   of 
the  army. 

The  battle  of  Bull  Run  taught 
both  the  North  and  South  that 
the  war  was  not  to  be  measured 
by  days,  weeks  or  months,  but 
was  to  be  settled  only  after 
months  and  years  of  struggle  at 
a  terrible  loss  of  men,  munitions 
and  money.  The  Confederates 
had  already  placed  Gen.  Robert  E. 
Lee  of  Virginia  at  the  head  of 
their  forces,  and  he  remained  as 
commander  of  their  army  until 
the  end  of  the  war. 

No  Simple  Task. 

Lincoln's  task  was  not  so  sim- 
ple. Gen.  George  B.  McClellan, 
a  graduate  of  West  Point,  a  splen- 
did organizer,  began  at  once  to 
gather  supplies  and  to  train  raw 
recruits  into  a  fighting  army.  By 
nature  he  was  impetuous  and 
caused  the  President  much  annoy- 
ance. 

In  the  East  and  South  the  first 
year  of  the  war,  the  South  had 
much  the  best  of  it,  while  Mc- 
Clellan was  still  drilling  his  army. 
U.  S.  Grant  in  the  West  was  gain- 
ing victories.  With  the  aid  of  a 
fleet  of  gunboats  under  command 
of  Commodore  Foote  he  captured 
Fort  Donelson  on  the  Cumber- 
land river.  Very  soon  George  H. 
Thomas  won  a  victory  at  Mill 
Springs,  Ky.  '  April  6  and  7  Gen. 
Grant  fought  another  battle  at 
Shilo  on  the  Tennessee  river. 
Shilo  up  to  that  time  was  the 
greatest  battle  won  by  the  Union 
troops. 

In  the  fall  of  1862  Gen.  Lee 
crossed  into  Maryland,  moving 
north  with  great  rapidity.  On 
Sept.  17,  McClellan,  after  much 
urging,  gave  pursuit  and  the  bat- 
tle of  Antietam  was  fought  re- 
sulting in  a  rout  of  Lee's  army, 
but  McClellan,  as  usual  hesitat- 
ing to  follow  his  victory,  allowed 
Lee  to  escape  south.  Lee  re- 
turned to  Virginia  and  McClel- 
lan to  his  camp  on  the  Potomac, 
refusing  again  and  again  to  at- 
tack Lee's  army,  always  claiming 
Lee  had  a  larger  army  and  better 
equipped. 

Vicksburg  Captured. 

The  silent  general  from  the 
West  kept  pounding  away  at  the 
rebels  whenever  he  found  them. 
After  a  long  siege  he  captured 
Vicksburg,  thus  opening  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  to  Federal  transpor- 
tation and  general  river  shipping. 

Lincoln,  writing  about  it,  said, 
"Again  the  father  of  waters  flows 
unmolested  to  the  sea." 

On  this  memorable  day  the 
most  bloody  battle  of  the  war  was 
fought  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.  It  was 
the  only  important  battle  fought 
on  Northern  soil.  On  the  first 
day  the  Confederates  had  all  the 
best  of  the  contest.  This  advan- 
tage was  held  until,  noontime  the 
second  day,  Gen.  George  G. 
Meade's  forces  began  to  repulse 
the  enemy  when  Gen.  Pickett  led 
the  Confederate  forces  in  a  most 


^ 


brilliant  charge,  which  ended  in 
the  loss  of  the  battle,  the  most 
bloody  of  the  entire  war. 

Lincoln's  Address. 

It  was  on  this  battlefield  a  few 
months  later  that  a  portion  of  the 
spot  on  which  so  many  of  the  na- 
tion's heroes  fell  that  a  national 
cemetery  was  to  be  dedicated.  Ed- 
ward Everett,  probably  the  most 
eloquent  orator  of  his  time,  was 
to   make  the   address  and   Presi- 
dent Lincoln  was  asked  to  say  a 
few  words  in  accepting  the  hal- 
lowed spot  as  a  natural  reserva- 
tion   for   the    sacred    dead.      Mr. 
Everett  spoke  two  hours,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln not  over  15  minutes.     What 
Mr.   Everett  said  has  long  since 
been    forgotten.      President    Lin- 
coln's tribute  will  last  as  long  as 
the  English  language  is  spoken. 

President  Lincoln  had  been 
watching  Gen.  Grant  and  his 
many  victories  during  the  preced- 
ing months  and  called  him  to 
Washington  to  make  him  com- 
imander  in  chief  of  the  entire 
forces  so  at  last  he  had  a  man 
who  knew  no  defeat  and  gave  the 
Confederates  no  rest  until  the 
final  day  under  the  apple  tree  at 
Appomattox  when  the  cruel  war 
ended.  His  one  declaration  of  the 
war  that  electrified  the  nation  and 
enthused  the  Federal  army,  was 
when  he  wired  the  President 
"that  he  would  fight  it  out  on 
this  line  if  it  took  all  summer- 
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LincolnHad  to  Carry  On  War 
Although  Hated  and  Ridiculed 


WHAT  a  great 
difference  there 
is    between    our 
present  war  against 
the    axis    and    the 
Civil    War,    when 
Abraham   Lincoln 
was  president.  Pres- 
ident   Roosevelt    is 
blessed  with  a  unit- 
ed nation,  whereas 
Lincoln,    whose 
birthday    we    cele- 
brate  Feb.    12,   was 
opposed  by  the  en- 
t  i  r  e  population  of 
the    southern    con- 
federacy.     More- 
over,     the     Great 
Emancipator  had  a 
host  of  bitter  ene- 
mies  in   the   North 
—politicians  who  crossed  him  for  per- 
sonal motives  and  others  who  were  sin- 
cerely   sympathetic   with    the    cause    of 
the  South. 

Lincoln  was  the  nation's  president 
throughout  the  Civil  War.  He  took  office 
as  war  clouds  were  gathering,  and  after 
he  had  saved  the  Union  from  disaster 
he  was  assassinated. 

Kept  Faith  and  Courage 


LINCOLN,   IN    1860,   BEFORE 
HE  BECAME  PRESIDENT 


AFTER  FIVE  YEARS  OF 
CIVIL  WAR 


District  of  Columbia,  was  among  those 
who  urged  precautions.  He  tells  the 
following  story: 

"One  April  day  in  1862,  Mr.  Lincoln 
bade  me  come  into  his  inner  room.  He 
locked,  the  door  and  said,  'Hill,  I  owe 
you  an  apology. 

Admitted  Anxiety 
I  have  sometimes  called  you  an  idiot 
who    ought    to    be    strait-jacketed    for 


T     ,       Pd    and     riUcized  on    fooUsh   apprehension    as   to   my    safety, 
Maligned,  ridiculed,  and  crit icized on  y  .^  ^  tQwn  ^ 

every  side,  Lincoln  was  a  pathetic  figu  e^    The  way  ^    Qf 

it  would  seem  as  we  look  back  upon  him    th     first    place  ^   ^ 

today.    Yet  he  kept  his  ;*ith  »  God ^and   Jame  a  g  ^^    ^.^ 

mankind,  he  was  steadfast  in  his  courage      t  Washington   in    1861    in   the 

and  he  maintained  an  equjhbnum  f  Sny  of  Lamon  and  Allan  Pinkerlon. 
heart  and  purpose  trough  «t  co  Pjr  ^.^  ^  ,  am  cQm. 
critical  hours  of  the  nation  s  history.  ^^  ^         f  way  Qf  thinking 

Today  the  Civil  War  is  only  a  shadowy       __  ^  to  ^ 

memory  in  view  of  what  is  happening 
on  the  world  battlefronts.  The  bitter- 
ness that  existed  between  the  North  and 
the  South  is  forgotten.  Everyone  joins 
in  paying  honor  to  Abraham  Lincoln, 
the  man  who  realized  all  the  implica- 
tions of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  of  democ- 
racy four  score  years  ago. 

The  day  'when  the  nation's  destiny 
looked  grimmest,  President  Lincoln  was 
inside  Fort  Stevens,  which  guarded 
Washington.  Lanky  and  black-frocked, 
Lincoln  watched  the  military  spectacle 
unfolding  in  the  distance.  His  expres- 
sion   revealed    the    anxiety    that    had 


'Last  night  I  went  out  to  the  Sol- 
diers' Home,  riding  alone.  When  I  ar- 
rived at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  the  road 
leading  to  the  entrance  to  the  home 
grounds,  I  was  jogging  at  a  slow  gait. 
Suddenly  I  was  aroused  from  my  con- 
templation by  the  report  of  a  rifle.  The 
gunner  was  not  50  yards  away. 

"  'My  horse  immediately  gave  proof 
of  decided  dissatisfaction  at  the  noise 
and  with  one  bound  separated  me  from 
my  $8  plug  hat.  Proceeding  at  break- 
neck speed,  we  soo*  arrived  at  the 
home.  Meanwhile,  I  was  left  in  doubt 
whether  death  was  more  desirable  from 


sion    revealed    the    anxiety    tnai    ««    «-  runaway  federal 

driven  him   to   appear   under   fire  with   being  tn  ^  ^  ,  „ 

the  troops  defending  the  do_orway  to  the  |  h°soon   a^ter  that  incident  Lincoln   be- 
nation's  capital 


Yet  much  as  his  life  was  a  part  of  the 
war,  it  was  hard  to  convince  Lincoln 
that  he  himself  was  in  danger. 

Col.  Ward  Hill  Lamon,  a  close  friend 


gan  making  his  public  appearances  in 
the  company  of  a  cavalry  unit,  but  his 
intimates  knew  that  he  often  shppeo 
away  for  walks  through  Washington  at 
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LAUDS  LINCOLN 
FOR  JUDGMENT 
AS  ARMY  CHIEf 

Attorney  Recalls  Letters 
to  Generals. 


Wendell  E.  Green,  Municipal 
court  judge,  will  address  the  Lin- 
coln University  Alumni  banquet  in 
the  rose  room  of  the  Morris  cafe, 
47th  street  and  South  Park  way,  to- 
morrow night. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Gilkey,  dean  of 
Rockefeller  Memorial  chapel  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  will  base  his 
sermon  at  the  11  o'clock  service 
Sunday  on  incidents  connected 
with  the  delivery  of  Lincoln's  Gettys- 
burg address. 


jpaw 


A  relatively  little  known  aspect 
of  Lincoln's  greatness-his  ability  to 
exercise  his  power  as  commander 
in  chief  of  the  armies  wisely  and 
dUcriminatlngly-was  disc ussed  yes- 
terday  by  Joseph  Davis,  Chicago 
lawyer  and  Lincoln  authority,  at  a 
luncheon  of  the  Kiwanis  club  in 
the  Hotel  Sherman. 

"  Lincoln  was  not  a  military  geni- 
us like  Alexander  the  Great,"  Davis 
said  "His  endowments  were  judg-, 
men't,  patience,  and  determination. 
He  forged  victory  with  the  grand 
strategy  of  his  tireless  mind." 

Davis  quoted  from  numerous  let- 
ters from  Lincoln  to  his  generals 
and  showed  how  unerringly  the 
President  judged  their  virtues,  draw- 
backs, and  temptations,  and  how 
frankly  he  addressed  them.  To  the 
indecisive  McClellan  he  wrote: 
"Are  you  not  overcauptious  when 
you  hesitate  to  do  what  the  enemy 
is  constantly  doing?" 

Success  First  Goal. 
He  told  the  ambitions  and  indis- 
creet Hooker  that  he  had  received 
his  command  in  spite  of  and  not  be- 
cause of  his  loud  mouthed  assertion 
that  both  the  army  and  the  country 
needed  a  dictator.  The  President 
conceded  that  military  success  on 
the  part  of  an  ambitious  general 
might  tempt  him  to  set  up  a  dic- 
tatorship, but  added:  "I  want  the 
military  success  and  I  will  risk  the 
dictatorship."  . 

With  Grant,  Davis  said,  Lincoln 
adopted  a  "hands  off"  policy,  for 
he  understood  that  he  had  at  last 
found  the  military  genius  for  whom 
he  had  been  looking.  "You  were 
right  and  I  was  wrong,"  the  Presi- 
dent wrote  to  his  brilliant  general 
after  the  Vicksburg  campaign— a 
campaign  which  Lincoln  had  thought 
was  not  being  planned  properly. 

And  again,  "  I  put  no  constraints 
or  restraints  on  you."  After  the  war 
had  been  won  Lincoln  said  publicly: 
"  No  part  of  the  honor  for  the  plan 
of  campaign  or  its  execution  is  mine. 
To  Gen.  Grant  and  his  officers  and 
army  the  credit  belongs." 

Lincoln  Address  on  W-G-N. 
Among  the  many  observances  of 
Lincoln's  birthday  planned  for  the 
Chicago  district  will  be  an  address 
on  Lincoln  by  Col.  Robert  R.  Mc 
Cormick,  editor  and  publisher  of 
The  Tribune,  during  the  Chicago 
Theater  of  the  Air  broadcast  over 
W-G-N  and  Mutual  from  Medinah 
temple  tomorrow  evening. 
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SUNDAY  COUBIEE   AND  PKESS-EVANSVILLE,  INDIANA 

Lincoln  Once  Planned  To 

Lead  V.  S.  Army  in  Person 


u 
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By  JOHN  F.  TEMPLE 

Associated  Press  Staff  Writer 

SPRINGFIELD,  111..  Feb.  lO.-Sad-faeed,  war-plagued  Abe  Lirt- 
coln  tost President  to  visit  American  troops  in  the  field,  once  planned 
tn    take   field  command  of  union   forces   himself. 

But  Paul  M.  Angle,  Illinois  sta^ejustorical  librarian  and  an  au- 
thority    on     Lincoln,      thinks     he 


wouldn't  have  been   so  good. 

Lincoln  went  so  far  as  to  issue 
on  Jan.  27,  1.S02,  "general  order  No. 
1,"  directing  a  general  forward 
movement  of  northern  troops  ef- 
fective Feb^  22. 

Gen.  McClellan  disregarded  the 
order.  The  general  was  busy  with 
his  own  plans  which,  Angle  said, 
later  proved  sound— but  not  until 
rammed  through  by  Ulysses  S. 
Grant  in  1864. 

"Lincoln  had  no  real  military  ex- 
perience to  tit  him  for  field  com- 
mand," said  Angle,  "lie  senert  .50 
days  as  a  captain  in  the  Black- 
hawk  war  and  two  later  30-day  en- 
listments as  a  private. 

"Inspired  Traced)" 
"Almost    without    exception    the 
civil    war    leaders    on    both    sides 
were  professional  soldiers." 

But     Dr.     Anson     G.     Henry     of 


Springfield,  a  friend  of  Lincoln, 
was  convinced  the  president  could 
have  won  the  war  in  short  order 
by  inspired  strategy. 

Among  letters  in  the  famed  Illi- 
nois state  historical  library  is  one 
Henrv  wrote  his  wife  in  1862  from 
the  White  House.  It  told  of  visit- 
ing Gen.  Hooker  in  the  field  with 
Lincoln   for  six  days. 

"If  Mr.  Lincoln  had  assumed 
the  command  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  and  had  compelled  his 
subordinates  -to  carry  out  the  plan 
he  nurtured,  the  rehllion  would 
have  been  crushed  months  ago,"  he 
wrote.  Actually  there  were  long 
years  of  bitter  fighting  ahead. 
Had  Several  Plans. 
The  treasured  diary  of  Orville 
Hickman     Browning,    Quincy,     :m. 


friend    of   Lincoln,   also   is   in   thet 
historical  library  collection. 

It  records  on  Jan.  12,  1862,  "a 
long  talk  with  the  President  about 
the  war.' 

"He  told  me  he  was  thinking  of 
taking  the  field  himself  and  sug- 
gested several  plans  of  operation," 
Browning  wrote.  "One  was  to 
threaten  all  their  positions  at  the 
same  time  with  superior  force,  and 
as  they  weakened  one  to  strengthen 
another,  seize  and  hold  the  one 
weakened." 

He  Wasn't  Right 

Historian  Angle  is  not  too  im- 
pressed with    Dr.  Henry's    critical 

ability.  . 

The  doctor  wrote  that  Gen.  Hook- 
er would  take  his  army  into  Rich- 
mond, the  confederate  capital,  with- 
in 00  days. 

"Hooker's  army  was  cut  to  pieces 
by  Gen.  Lee  within  30  days,"  said 
Angle. 


C^l 


islator,      politician      and      close 


People  of  Deep  South  View 
Lincoln  With  Kindly  Eyes 

ATLANTA,  Feb.  11  (JP) — Native-born  and  adopted  citizens  of 
the  country  below  the  Mason-Dixon  line  view  with  kindly  eyes 
today  the  man  who  steered  the  union  to  a  victory  over  the 
Southern  Gray  80  years  ago.      ' 

Atlantans  probably  speak  as 
representative  southerners;  cer- 
tainly the  memories  of  the  Con- 
federacy are  bright  in  this  me- 
tropolis, which  still  observes  the 
anniversary  of  its  burning  by 
Sherman's  legions. 

And  Atlantans  rank  Abraham 
Lincoln  with  just  two  other  presi- 
dents —  George  Washington  and 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

Sojourners    from    other    states, 
from   Virginia   to  Texas,  say  that 

rule-of-thumb  rating  suits  the 
folks  in  their  part  of  the  country, 
too. 

Historians  may  flinch  a  bit  at  the 
handling   of    details,   but    here's    a 


typical    extemporaneous    expression 
that  covers  the  picture: 

"Lincoln    was    a    good    man.     He 
did  the  best  he  could  in  a  bad  time. 
The  south  lost  the  war  because  we 
didn't   have    enough   men.     Lincoln 
would  have  been  good  to  the  south. 
It  was  too  bad  that  he  got  killed." 
That  came  from  a  working  girl 
whose-     family      is       Georgian- 
straight  back.    Her  education  was 
limited    to    high    school    and    the 
logic  and  lore  picked  up  at  home 
and  at  work. 

The  south  may  be  some  years 
away  from  going  so  far  as  to  de- 
clare Lincoln's  birthday  a  legal  holi- 
day, but  individual  southerners  bow 
reverently  to  his  memory  and  proud- 
ly link  themselves  with  him  as 
Americans. 
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A  PILOT  FOR  UNCHARTED  SEAS 


Abraham  Lincoln  replied  with  these  words  to  a  delega- 
tion which  visited  him  in  May,  1863:  "As  a  pilot  I  have 
used  my  best  exertions  to  keep  afloat  our  Ship  of  State 
and  shall  be  glad  to  resign  my  trust  at  the  opportune 
time  to  another  pilot  more  skillful  and  successful  than 
I  may  prove."  Under  the  original  pilot,  however,  the  Ship 
of  State  weathered  the  storm  and  Lincoln's  chief  task, 
apparently,  was  to  prevent  the  country  from  disintegrat- 
ing— to  keep  the  ship  from  being  shattered  on  the  rocks 
of  disunion. 

In  the  present  national  emergency  there  is  not  much 
danger  of  the  Ship  of  State  being  dashed  in  pieces  but 
there  is  considerable  concern  about  its  course,  whether  or 
not  it  will  be  able  to  make  a  satisfactory  voyage  and  re- 
turn to  its  old  moorings  or  swing  at  anchor  at  another 
berth.  One  critic  has  pointed  out  that  the  Ship  of  State 
seems  to  be  afloat  on  an  uncharted  sea,  with  its  course 
largely  to  be  determined  by  the  contrary  winds  of  shift- 
ing sentiment.  Some  words  from  the  pilot  who  saved  the 
ship  in  the  former  emergency  ought  to  be  timely  in  at- 
tempting to  steer  the  vessel  over  the  troubled  waters 
of  discontent  and  economic  strife,  as  one  commentator 
has  put  it:  "The  greatness  of  Lincoln's  character  and 
the  mastery  of  his  words  in  framing  the  philosophy  of 
life  are  needed  greatly  in  these  days  of  uncertainty  and 
transition  into  the  uncharted  seas  of  a  new  era." 

Lincoln  said  at  one  time  "If  we  could  first  know  where 
we  are  and  whether  we  are  tending,  we  could  better  judge 
what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it."  It  would  seem  quite  neces- 
sary to  first  determine — if  that  is  possible — for  just  what 
port  we  are  bound. 

There  are  certain  Lincoln  axioms  which  put  in  concise 
form,  present  some  observations  of  Pilot  Lincoln  as  he 
too  drove  a  ship  into  uncharted  seas;  but,  nevertheless, 
had  definitely  in  mind  the  destination  which  he  hoped 
to  reach. 

There  were  certain  groups  which  Lincoln  tried  to  influ- 
ence who  might  have  been  able  to  steady  the  boat  and 
make  the  journey  less  dangerous.  Even  before  he  left 
port  and  observed  the  impending  storm  in  the  future  he 
wondered  if  proper  preliminary  steps  were  being  taken 
to  avoid  the  predicted  tempest.  Some  of  his  observations 
and  the  groups  to  whom  his  remarks  were  directed 
follow: 

LEARNED  MEN 
Lincoln  visited  New  England  after  his  fine  speech  at 
Cooper  Institute  in  New  York  and  one  of  the  cities  where 
he  addressed  the  people  was  New  Haven,  Conn.,  seat  of 
Yale  University.  He  discussed  the  subject  that  was  then 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  people  and  made  this  ob- 
servation before  his  learned  hearers.  "Our  best  and 
greatest  men  have  underestimated  the  size  of  the  ques- 
tion. They  have  constantly  brought  forward  small  cures 
for  great  sores — plasters  too  small  to  cover  the  wound." 

CONGRESSIONAL  GROUP 
Lincoln  prepared  a  little  known  appeal  to  certain  mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  1862  whose  influence  he  felt  either 
could  bring  to   a  close   or  prolong  hostilities,   as  they 


might  choose.  His  concluding  admonition  might  be  di- 
rected today  towards  those  Congressmen  who  may  be 
contemplating  driving  the  ship  into  the  fog  of  political 
uncertainty.  Lincoln  wrote: 

"Our  common  country  is  in  great  peril,  demanding 
the  loftiest  views  and  boldest  action  to  bring  it  speedy 
relief.  Once  relieved,  its  form  of  government  is  saved  to 
the  world,  its  beloved  history  and  cherished  memories 
are  vindicated,  and  its  happy  future  fully  assured  and 
rendered  inconceivably  grand.  To  you,  more  than  any 
others,  the  privilege,  is  given  to  assure  that  happiness 
and  swell  that  grandeur,  and  to  link  your  own  names 
therewith  forever." 

THE  PEOPLE 

On  January  19,  1862,  Lincoln  found  it  necessary  to 
issue  a  proclamation  revoking  an  order  of  General  Hunter 
respecting  emancipation.  His  appeal  to  the  people  to  rise 
above  ordinary  behavior  is  so  well  stated  in  these  words: 
"You  cannot,  if  you  would,  be  blind  to  the  signs  of  the 
times.  I  beg  of  you  a  calm  and  enlarged  consideration 
of  them,  ranging  if  it  may  be,  far  above  personal 
and  partizan  politics." 

RETURNING  SOLDIERS 

Within  a  period  of  two  weeks,  in  the  month  of  August, 
1864,  groups  of  soldiers  on  their  way  home  from  short 
terms  of  enlistment  visited  Washington.  Three  different 
Ohio  delegations  were  addressed  by  the  President.  To  the 
first  body  he  said  in  part:  "When  you  return  to  your 
homes,  rise  up  to  the  height  of  a  generation  of  men 
worthy  of  a  free  government  and  we  will  carry  out  the 
great  work  we  have  commenced." 

The  166th  Ohio  Regiment  was  addressed  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  follows:  "I  suppose  you  are  going  home  to  see 
your  families  and  friends.  I  happen  temporarily  to  occupy 
this  White  House.  I  am  a  living  witness  that  any  one 
of  your  children  may  look  to  come  here  as  my  father's 
child  has.  It  is  in  order  that  each  one  of  you  may  have, 
through  this  free  government  which  we  have  enjoyed 
an  open  field  and  a  fair  chance  for  your  industry,  enter- 
prise, and  intelligence;  that  you  may  all  have  equal 
privileges  in  the  race  of  life  with  all  its  desirable  human 
aspirations." 

Ten  days  later  Lincoln  addressed  the  148th  Regiment 
of  Ohio,  using  among  other  comments  these  words:  "I 
congratulate  you  and  those  who  are  waiting  to  bid  you 
welcome  home  from  the  war.  You  are  soldiers  of  the 
Republic  everywhere  honored  and  respected.  .  .  .  This 
government  must  be  preserved  in  spite  of  any  man  or  set 
of  men.  It  is  worthy  of  your  effort.  Nowhere  in  the 
world  is  presented  a  government  of  so  much  liberty  and 
equality.  To  the  humblest  and  poorest  among  us  are 
held  out  the  highest  privileges  and  positions." 


(AP  Newsfeatures) 


SHOW  LINCOLN  AGED  in  the  last  nine  years  of  his  life,  when  he  waged  his  great  fight  to  free  the  slaves,  is  shown 
J  graphically  in  these  four  pictures.  At  left  is  a  rare  photograph  taken  July  4,  1856,  at  Princeton,  III.,  when  he  was 
i47  and  joined  the  Republican  Party.  The  successive  pictures  show  him  in  a  photo  taken  in  1 858^  or  1859  during 
|  his  debates  with  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  as  he  appeared  in  1860  shortly  after  his  first  election  as  President,  and  as 
'he  was  photographed  the  week  before  his  death  at  56  years  of  age.  The  photo  at  the  right  was  taken  when  Lee 
'surrendered  at  Appomattox,  April  9,  J  865. _____  || 


Boston  Herald 
February  12,   1950 
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February  12,  1952 


LINCOLN,  OR  THE  CIVILIAN 
PRESIDENT  IN  WAR 

In  the  Civil  war,  the  Union  had  a  minority 
President  whose  only  martial  experience  had 
been  as  a  captain  of  militia  in  the  Black 
Hawk  war,  for  which  he  was  .remembered 
only  because  he  prevented  the  troops  lynch- 
ing a  harmless  Indian. 

Jefferson  Davis  was  a  West  Point  graduate 
and  had  been  a  capable  officer  in  the  Mexican 
war  and  an  efficient  secretary  of  war.  The 
Confederacy  expected  war,  and  chose  him  as  a 
war  President  after  he  had  been  proposed  as 
commander  in  chief. 

The  Democratic  party,  with  its  dominant 
southern  element,  had  controled  the  federal 
government  for  40  years.  Southern  officers 
had  enjoyed  preferment  in  the  army.  Lee  and 
the  two  Johnstons  were  recognized  as  the 
leading  -officers. 

When  Lincoln  took  office  as  the  head  of  a 
nation  already  divided,  he  had,  in  a  proper 
sense,  no  party,  no  administration,  and  no 
army.  The  Republican  party  included  many 
diverse  elements.  A  large  part  of  the  Wash- 
ington burocracy  had  either  gone  south  or 
was  in  traitorous  correspondence  across  the 
Potomac.  The  army  was  scattered  by  com- 
panies, fighting  Indians,  and  its  better  muni- 
tions had  been  shipped  south  thru  the  treason 
of  the  secretary  of  war,  Floyd.  Only  the 
ancient  Winfield  Scott,  crippled  by  his  300 
pounds  but  valiant  and  loyal,  was  in  Wash- 
ington to  guard  the  inauguration. 

Lincoln  had  to  do  everything  at  once,  and 
the  materials  at  hand  were  shoddy;  scheming 
politicians  in  the  civilian  field,  puffed  up 
nonentities  in  the  military.  Of  the  men  who 
won  the  war,  Sherman  had  left  the  army  to 
seek  commercial  success,  Grant  to  find  pov- 
erty and  despair.  Sheridan,  after  seven  years 
of  Indian  fighting,  was  a  lieutenant  on  the 
frontier. 

McDowell,  old  Gen.  Scott's  choice  for  com- 
mand, was  destroyed  by  Bull  Run.  Halleck 
became  commander  in  the  west.  He  was  called 
"Old  Brains,"  apparently  because  he  had 
translated  Jomini's  work  on  Napoleon.  His 
military  capacity  did  not  extend  beyond  his 
knowledge  of  French.  McClellan,  who  had  re- 
turned to  the  army  from  civil  life  to  win  some 
minor  successes,  was  given  the  field  command 
on  the  Potomac.  He  was  an  organizer  with  a 
fine  military  figure  and  no  heart  for  combat. 
Halleck  won  publicity  by  the  victories  of 
his  subordinates,  Grant  and  Flag  Officer 
Foote.  After  demonstrating  his  personal  in- 
capacity in  the  field,  he  went  to  Washington 
as  general  in  chief  or,  as  we  should  now  say, 
chief  of  staff.  He  hung  on  to  the  end  of  the 
war,  conspiring  against  the  field  commanders 
and  plaguing  them  with  silly  advice. 

Grant  was  the  first  object  of  Halleck's 
jealousy,  and  Halleck  seems  to  have  allied 
McClellan  with  himself  in  an  intrigue  against 
Grant.  Lincoln,  despite  his  ignorance  of  mili- 
tary affairs,  knew  a  winner  when  he  saw  him. 
He  hung  on  to  Grant,  and  thereby  saved 
the  Union.  i 


While  Grant  was  freeing  the  Mississippi 
and  destroying  the  Confederacy  in  the  west, 
Lincoln  met  one  failure  after  another  in  his 
selection  of  commanders  in  Virginia.  McClel- 
lan molded  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  but 
would  not  fight  it.  The  braggard  Pope  was 
packed  off  after  Second  Bull  Run  to  protect 
Minnesota  from  the  Sioux.  Burnside  didn't 
want  the  command,  and  proved  at  Fredericks- 
burg that  he  shouldn't  have  had  it.  Hooker,  a 
man  of  physical  courage,  lacked  the  moral 
courage  to  go  on  fighting  after  Chancellors- 
ville,  Meade  wasted  his  great  chance  to  pur- 
sue and  destroy  the  Confederate  army  after 
Gettysburg. 

While  Lincoln,  the  civilian,  was  fumbling 
for  generals,  he  often  arrived  at  correct 
strategic  objectives  because  h  i  s  profound 
knowledge  of  politics  compensated  for  his  mili- 
tary ignorance.  In  contrast,  the  military  presi- 
dent in  the  rival  capital  was  making  the  mis- 
takes that  made  defeat  of  his  side  certain. 
Unlike  Lincoln,  Davis  had  no  need  to  search 
for  winning  generals,  except  as  death  robbed 
him  of  such  leaders  as  Albert  Sidney  John- 
ston and  Jackson.  Joseph  Johnston  had  high 
field  command  almost  from  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  and  Lee  from  McClellan's  Peninsular 
invasion  to  Appomattox.  But  these  leaders 
were  constantly  hampered  by  Davis'  strategic 
fancies. 

Lee  accepted  this  interference  with  more 
credit  to  his  Christian  resignation  than  his 
generalship.  His  two  invasions  of  the  north, 
both  ending  in  failures  that  escaped  disaster 
only  because  of  the  lethargy  of  McClellan  and 
Meade,  were  political  projects  forced  on  him 
without  adequate  military  .means. 

In  the  west,  Davis'  dispersal  of  troops  and 
commanders  permitted  Grant  to  defeat  the 
Confederate  armies  in  detail  and  take  Vicks- 
burg.  After  Bragg  had  lost  Chattanooga, 
Davis  constantly  nagged  Johnston,  who  in 
the  retreat  toward  Atlanta  used  time  and 
distance  brilliantly  to  compensate  for  his  in- 
feriority in  troops.  Johnston  was  eventually 
removed.  Davis  went  to  Atlanta  and,  in  a 
public  speech,  disclosed  his  strategic  plans. 
The  rash  Hood  wrecked  his  army  in  the  gen- 
eral engagement  that  Johnston  had  been  so 
careful  to  avoid. 

In  its  early  adoption  of  conscription,  its 
fiscal  policies,  and  other  respects,  the  Con- 
federacy was  a  military  dictatorship  limited 
only  by  the  jealousy  of  the  governors  who 
clung  to  state's  rights.  Jefferson  Davis,  the 
militarist,  lost  the  Civil  war  to  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, the  Constitutionalist. 


Dayton  Daily  News 
Feb   12,    1956 


MADE  PRESIDENCY  GREATER 


Lincoln's  Quick  Action  Saved  Union 


By  BRUCE  CATION,  Editor,  American  Heritage 

In  the  spring  of  1861  the  commanding  general  of  the 
U.  S.  Army,  Lt.  Gen.  Winfield  Scott,  scrutinized  a  curious 
document  which — bearing  the  signature  of  the  new  Presi- 
dent, Abraham  Lincoln — had  just  reached  his  desk. 

In  Hat  violation  of  -ill  normal  procedure  this  document  authorize 

a  private  citizen,  one  Francis  P.  Blair  Jr.,  to  remove  from  office 

the  Army  commander  at  St.  Louis.  Brig.  Gen.  William  S.  Harney 

and  replace  him  with  Capt.  Nathaniel  Lyon,  whenever  Blair  and  b 

self-conslituted   committee   of    public    safetj 

in  St.  Louis  should  decide  that  the  step  wai 

advisable. 

Old  Scott  studied  it  a  while  and  theii 
took  his  pen  and  scrawled  his  own  indorse 
ment : 

"This  is  revolutionary  times  and  there 
fore  I  do  not  object  to  the  irregularity  o' 
this." 

As  a  direct  result,  a  mere  intantiy 
captain  presently  took  charge  ot  Army 
operations  in  Missouri,  and  he  struck  mi 
vigorously  at  the  Secessionists  there  that 
he  kept  that  slave  state  from  formally 
leaving  the  Union  and  so  enabled 
the  Union  cause  in  the  West  to  get  off  to 
a  winning  start  in  the  rapidly  developing 
Civil  War. 

The     irregular    delegation     of     possibly 
nonexistent     authority     by      .vh'ch     Lincjln 
caused  this  1o  be  done  was  just  one  of  sev- 
eral  actions   which,   in   the  weeks  immediately   following   the   bom- 
bardment  of   Fort   Summer,    Lincoln   took   in    order   to    insure    final 
preservation  of  Ihe  Union. 

Without  Congressional  authority  he  called  out  75.000  froonc  and 
paved  the  way  for  a  huge  enlargement  of  the  Army  and  wavy. 
Equally  without  formal  authority,  he  caused  immense  financial  com- 
mitments to  be  made— contracts  for  guns,  ammunition,  uniforms, 
ships  and  many  other  things.  He  suspended  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  in  Maryland  and  his  troops  put  numerous  members  of 
the  Maryland  legislature  in  jail.  He  proclaimed  a  naval   blockade 
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Lincoln's  Speed  Saved  Union 
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of  the  entire  Southern  coastline. 
In  short,  he  accepted  the  fact  of 
Southern  secession  as  the  crea- 
tion of  a  state  of  war,  and  he 
lost  no  time  in  assuming  full  war 
powers  to  meet  the  emergency, 
although  it  would  be  many  weeks 
before  Congress  could  meet  and 
ratify  his  acts. 

*  *  * 
THE  IMMEDIATE  effect  of  all 
this  was  to  make  certain,  that 
the  Civil  War  would  not  be  lost 
before  it  had  fairly  begun.  But 
the  ultimate  effect  —  one  whose 
consequences  are  still  with  us 
and  presumably  will  be  for  all 
time  to  come— was  an  immense 
enlargement  of  the  sphere  of 
authority  in  which  a  President  of 
the  United  States  can  operate. 

For  Lincoln  not  only  "saved 
the  Union,"  in  the  common 
school  book  phrase;  he  took  the 
office  of  the  presidency  and 
made  it  a  much  bigger  and  more 
'powerful  institution  than  it  had 
ever   been    before. 

He  established  precedents 
which  have  have  been  of  serv- 
ice to  Presidents  ever  since 
him.  He  pushed  back  the  rather 
shadowy  limits  which  the  Con- 
stitution had  placed  on  the 
President's  authority  a  n  d  he 
p  u  s  h  0  A  them  back  perma- 
nently. 

At  bottom,  Lincoln's  authority 
for  doing  this  was  simple 
enough:  The  direct  Constitutional 
provision  which  makes  the  Pres- 
Ident  the  executive  officer  of  the 
government.  In  substance,  the 
Constitution  says  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  the.  man  who  is  to  get 
things  done.  It  is  not  always 
clear  about  precisely  what  he 
may  do  or  precisely  how  he  may 
do  it,  but  it  clearly  makes  him 
the  action  arm. 

Lincoln  had  taken  an  oath  to, 
preserve  the  Constitution;  to 
him,.' that  meant  preserving  the 
government  and  the  nation  of 
which  the  Constitution  was  the 
fundamental  charter.  Carrying 
that  responsibility,  he  reasoned 
that  he  could  invoke  powers 
equal  to  the  need.  So  he  acted, 
and  old  Gen.  Scott's  rationaliza- 
tion of  his  acts  was  as  good  as 
any_tne  times  were  revolution- 
ary, and  hence  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  object  to  irregularities. 
*  *  * 
THE  CONTRAST  between  what 
Lincoln  did  and  what  was  done— 
or  not  done— by  President  James 
Buchanan,  his  immediate  prede- 
cessor, makes  the  case  clear. 

Buchanan  believed  that  the 
Union  ought  to  be  preserved.  He 
did  not  believe  that  the  Constitu- 
tion gave  any  state  the*  right  to 
leave  the  Union.  But  he  could  not 
find  in  the  Constitution  any 
clause  which  said  that  the  Presi- 
.  dent  or  anybody  else  had  the 
power  to  prevent  secession  if  it 
should  be  attempted. 
As  a  result  he  sat  in  the  White 


did  nothing  at  all,  and  by  the 
time  his  term  ended,  secession 
was  an  accomplished  fact  and 
the   emergency  was  full  blown, 
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In  the  spring  of  1861  the 
:ommanding  general  of 
the  U.S.  Army,  Lt.  Gen. 
Winfield  Scott,  scruti- 
nized a  curious  document 
which — bearing  the  signa- 
ture of  the  new  President, 
Abraham  Lincoln  • —  had 
just  reached  his  desk.  In 
Flat  violation  of  all  nor- 
mal procedure  this  docu- 
ment authorized  a  private 
:itizen,  one  Francis  P. 
Blair  Jr.,  to  remove  from 
office  the  Army  command- 
er at  St.  Louis,  Brig. 
Sen.  William  S.  Harney, 
and  replace  him  with 
3apt.  Nathaniel  Lyon, 
vvhenever  Blair  and  a  self- 
:onstituted  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  in  St.  Louis 
should  decide  that  the 
step  was  advisable. 

Old  Scott  studied  it  a 
A-hile  and  then  took  his 
oen  and  scrawled  his  own 
endorsement: 


"This  is  revolutionary 
imes  and  therefore  I  do 
lot  object  to  the  irregular- 
ly of  this." 

As  a  direct  result,  a 
mere  infantry  captain 
oresently  took  charge  of 
A.rmy  operations  in  Mis- 
souri, and  he  struck  so 
vigorously  at  the  seces- 
sionists there  that  he  kept 
:hat  slave  State  from  for- 
mally leaving  the  Union 
ind  so  enabled  the  Union 
:ause  in  the  West  to  get 
iff  to  a  winning  start  in 
he  rapidly  developing 
3ivil  War. 

The  irregular  delega- 
tion of  possibly  nonexist- 
ent authority  by  which 
Lincoln  caused  this  to  be 


done  was  just  one  of  sev- 
eral actions  which,  in  the 
weeks  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  bombardment 
of  Ft.  Sumter,  Lincoln 
took  in  order  to  insure 
final  preservation  of  the 
Union.  •  . 

■  Without  Congressional 
authority  he  called  out 
75,000  troops  and  paved 
the  way  for  a  huge  en- 
largement of  the  Army 
and  Navy.  Equally  with- 
out formal  authority,  he 
caused  immense  financial 
commitments  to  be  made 
— contracts  for  guns,  am- 
munition, uniforms,  ships 
and  many  other  things. 
He  suspended  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  in  Mary- 
land and  his  troops  put 
numerous  members  of  the 
Maryland  Legislature  in 
jail.  He  proclaimed  a  na- 
val blockade  of  the  entire 
southern  coastline.  In 
short,  he  accepted  the  fact 
of  southern  secession  as 
the  creation  of  a  state  of 
war,  and  he  lost  no  time  in 
assuming  full  war  powers 
to  meet  the  emergency, 
although  it  would  be 
many  weeks  before  Con- 
gress could  meet  and  rati- 
fy his  acts. 


The  immediate  effect  of 
all  of  this  was  to  make 
certain  that  the  Civil  War 
would  not  be  lost  before 
it  had  fairly  begun.  But 
the  ultimate  effect — one 
whose  consequences  are 
still  with  us  and  presum- 
ably will  be  for  all  time  to 
come — was  an  immense 
enlargement  of  {he  sphere 
of   authority   in"  which   a 
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President    of    the    United 
States  can  operate. 

For  Lincoln  not  only 
"saved  the  Union,"  in  the 
common  schoolbook 
phrase;  he  took  the  office 
of  the  Presidency  and 
made  it  a  much  bigger 
and  more  powerful  insti- 
tution than  it  had  ever 
been  before.  He  estab- 
lished precedents  which 
have  been  of  service  to 
Presidents  ever  since  him. 
He  pushed  back  the  rath- 
er shadowy  limits  which 
the  Constitution  had  placed 
on  the  President's  authori- 
ty and  he  pushed  them 
back  permanently. 


At  bottom,  Lincoln's  au- 
thority for  doing  this  was 
simple  enough:  the  di- 
rect constitutional  provi- 
sion which  makes  the  Presi- 
dent the  executive  officer  of 
the  government.  In  sub- 
stance, the  Constitution 
says  that  the  President  is 
the  man  who  is  to  get 
things  done.  It  is  not  al- 
ways clear  about  precisely 
what  he  may  do  or  precise- 
ly how  he  may  do  it,  but  it 
clearly  makes  him  the  ac- 
tion arm. 

Lincoln  had  taken  an 
oath  to  preserve  the  Con- 
stitution; to  him,  that 
meant  preserving  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  nation  of 
which  the  Constitution  was 
the  fundamental  charter. 
Carrying  that  responsibili- 
ty, he  reasoned  that  he 
could  invoke  powers  equal 
to  the  need.  So  he  acted, 
and  old  Gen.  Scott's  ration- 
alization of  his  acts  was  as 
good  as  any — the  times 
were  revolutionary,  and 
hence  it  was  not  necessary 
to  object  to  irregularities. 

The  contrast  between 
what  Lincoln  did  and  what 
was  done — or  not  done — by 
President  James  Buchanan, 
his  immediate  predecessor, 
makes  the  case  clear. 


Buchanan  believed  that 
the  Union  ought  to  be  pre- 
served. He  did  not  believe 
that  the  Constitution  gave 
any  State  the  right  to  leave 
the  Union.  But  he  could 
not  find  in  the  Constitution 
any  clause  which  said  that 
the  President  or  anybody 
else  had  the  power  to  pre- 
vent secession  if  it  should 
be  attempted. 


As  a  result  he  sat  In  the 
White  House,  wringing  his 
hands,  and  did  nothing  at 
all,  and  by  the  time  his 
term  ended  secession  was 
an  accomplished  fact  and 
the  emergency  was  full- 
blown, awaiting  only  some 
such  act  as  the  bombard- 
ment of  Ft.  Sumter  to 
touch  off  an  explosive 
flame. 

Buchanan  took  the  liter- 
al, accepted  view  of  his 
N  powers.  Lincoln  took  a  new 
view — quite  simply,  that 
the  President's  powers  in 
such  times  are  pretty  large- 
ly set  by  the  size  and  na- 
ture of  the  emergency  con- 
fronting him — and  he  act- 
ed on  his  view.  The  Presi- 
dency immediately  became 
a  much  larger  office. 

It  was  not  all  easy  going, 
of  course.  Not  since  An- 
drew Jackson  had  there 
been  a  President  who  be- 
lieved in  using  all  of  the 
latent  powers  which  went 
with  the  office.  Congress, 
then  as  always,  tended  to  be 
jealous  of  a  strong  Execu- 
tive. According  to  a  widely 
held  view  —  which  even 
U.S.  Grant  followed  some 
years  later  when  he  him- 
self moved  into  the  White 
House  —  it  was 'Congress 
that  set  policy,  and  the 
President  was  little  more 
than  an  officer  who  carried 
out  Congressional  dicta- 
tions. A  President  who 
would  boldly  take  the  lead 
and  act,  letting  the  argu- 
ment over  legal  authority 
come  later,  seemed  a  dan- 
gerous innovator. 


So  Congress  tried  in  varj? 
ous  ways  to  reassert  its  own . 
authority  and  thereby  to. 
.  narrow  that  of  the  Presi- 
dent It  set  up  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Conduct  of 
the  War,  with  some  notion 
that  it  would  select  gen- 
erals, pass  on  strategy  and 
define  war  aims.  It  tried 
over  and  over  again  to  tell 
Lincoln  who  should  and 
who  should  not  be  in  his 
Cabinet.  (Neither  of  these 
ventures  worked  out  quite 
as  Congressional  leaders 
had  hoped;'  each  one  gave 
Lincoln  endless  trouble 
and  no  doubt  put  fresh 
lines  in  his  careworn  face.) 
And  as  the  war  drew 
toward  its  close  Congress 


insisted  on  assuming  the 
major  role  in  determining 
just  how  the  Southern 
States  might  be  returned 
to  their  full  status  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Union. 

But  Lincoln  called  most 
of  the  shots.  He  was  the 
government's  executive  of- 
ficer, he  was  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy,  he  was  in  control  of 
foreign  policy,  and  he  held 
that  in  case  of  war  the 
President's  implied  war 
powers  could  be  made 
broad  enough  to  do  just 
about  anything  that  need- 
ed to  be  done  in  order  to 
win  the  war. 


His  issuance  of  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation  is  a 
case  in  point.  Before  the 
war  he  had  admitted  that 
the  Federal  government 
lacked  power  to  interfere 
with  the  institution  of  slav- 
ery within  the  States.  Yet, 
to  meet  a  war  crisis,  he 
simply  announced,  as  Pres- 
ident, that  slaves  of  per- 
sons in  rebellion  would, 
after  a  certain  date,  be  free 
persons.  Later  on  there  was 
a  formal  constitutional 
amendment  abolishing  slav- 
ery, but  freedom  for  the 
American      Negro      really 


dates  from'  Lincoln's  own 
\  proclamation. 

Toward  the  end  of  the 
'war  Lincoln  tried  to  put 
through"  his  awn  program 
for   readmitting   to   the 
Union  States  which  had  se- 
ceded.   He   controlled,   as 
Commander  in  Chief,   all 
occupied  territory;  he  could  < 
instruct  his  Army  com-  ] 
manders  about  the  circum- 
stances under  which  elec-  ■ 
tions   in  those  territories 
might  be  permitted,  and 
his  obvious  hope  was  to  ; 
present  Congress  with  an 
accomplished  fact  which 
would  get  the  divided 
Union  re-established  on  a 
working  basis  in  suchr  a 
way  that  Congress   could 
not  easily  interfere. 

.  His  own  death,  and  the 
fact  that  his  successor,  An- 
drew Johnson,  possessed 
hardly  a  fraction  of  Lin-' 
coin's  political  finesse, 
caused  the  failure  of  this 
program;  but  the  fact  that 
Lincoln  tried  it  is  signifi- 
cant. • 

The  point  of  all  of  this  is 
that  by  his  successful  asser- 
tion of  the  President's  right 
to  use  broad  powers  Lin- 
coln made  a  permanent  ad- 
dition to  the  stature  of  the 
Presidency  itself. 


It  is  a  truism  today  that 
the  American  President  is 
just  about  the  most  power- 
ful head  of  state  in  all  the 
world.  Within  very  broad 
limits  he  can  do  just  about 
anything  he  has  to  do  to  . 
preserve  his  country's  welfj,  ' 
being.  Every  strong  Presi- 
dent uses  this  power  and 
thereby  helps  to  cement  it 
into  the  foundations  of  the 
office  itself.  There  may  be 
a  succession  of  administra- 
tions in  which,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  the  full 
scope  of  Presidential  au- 
thority is  not  used.  No  mat- 
ter; the  scope  still  is  there, 
ready  for  use  whenever  a 
strong  leader  needs  to  use 
it. 

And  a  great  part  of  this 
is  directly  due  to  the  way 
Abraham  Lincoln  met  the  '. 
overwhelming    emergency 
of  the  Civil  War. 
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CIVILIAN     BOSS  By  Ralph   McGill 

Lincoln  The  General  Sacker 


Ralph  McGill 


Our  current  crop  of  politically 
minded  brass  can  be  thankful 
the    rail    splitter    is    not    around 


ATLANTA 

In  a  time  when  politically 
minded  generals  want  to  di- 
rect foreign  and  domestic 
policy,  and  some  senators 
and  pressure  groups  insist  on 
using  an  exploiting  such  of- 
ficers, the  month  of  Lin- 
coln's birthday  causes  us  to 
remember  that  the  rail  split- 
ter never  had  any  doubts 
about  civilian  control  of  the 
military. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  greatest  "sacker" 
of  generals.    .    .    . 

The  gaunt,  heavily  burdened  man  in  the 
White  House  looked  longingly  at  the  Southern 
generals,  the  men  who  could  fight  and  win,  as 
the  cruel  years  came  and  went  in  the  tragic 
war  which  extremists  made. 

He  had  agreed  with  fat  old  Winfield  Scott. 
.  .  .  The  Virginian  Lee  who  had  done  so  well 
in  Mexico  would  be  a  man  to  whom  command 
of  the  federal  troops  could  be  offered.  The 
offer  was  made. 

The  troubled  Virginian,  who  did  not  like 
slavery,  who  did  not  believe  in  secession,  who 
wanted  mostly  to  remain  in  the  Army  he  loved, 
refused  it.  His  loyalty  was  to  his  state. 

Made  Decision  Alone 

It  is  one  of  the  wry  ironies  of  history  that 
Jefferson  Davis,  who  did  not  bear  burdens 
easily,  did  not  turn  fully  to  Lee  until  all  but 
a  glimmer  of  hope  was  gone. 

One  wonders  what  the  history  might  have 
been  had  General  Lee  followed  his  instincts 
and  remained  with  the  Flag  and  the  Union. 
We  know  he  prayed  almost  literally  the  whole 
night  through  before  he  decided.  He  fought 


out  the  battle  in  an  upstairs  bedroom.  When 
he  came  down  he  had  his  resignation  in  his 
hand. 

The  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  a  magnificent 
army.  It  operated  in  the  East,  mostly  in  Vir- 
ginia. It  was  near  to  breaking  more  than  once. 
But  it  never  broke.  It  was  this  Army's  fate  to 
have  many  generals. 

There  was  General  George  B.  McClellan. 
The  Army  loved  him.  He  marched  and  he  pre- 
pared. He  asked  for  men.  He  delayed  and  wait- 
ed. He  was  a  political  general,  at  odds  with 
the  Lincoln  policy.  Lincoln,  trying  to  be  pa- 
tient, said  of  him,  "He's  got  the  slows.  He's 
got  the  slows." 

At  Sharpsburg  Lee  routed  McClellan. 

They  brought  along  General  A.  E.  Burnside. 
He  lasted  less  than  a  month.  At  Fredericks- 
burg General  Lee's  Army  all  but  destroyed 
him  and  his  host  of  men.  Burnside  was  sacked. 

'Found  His  General' 

They  then  gave  command  to  General  Joe 
Hooker,  whom  they  called  "Fighting  Joe." 
This  was  in  January,  1963.  At  Chancellorsville 
Joe  Hooker  moved  the  men  he  had  called  "the 
finest  army  on  the  planet,"  against  Lee.  When 
the  battle  was  done  Lincoln  knew  he  needed 
another  general. 

George  Meade,  "the  goggle-eyed  old  snap- 
ping turtle,"  was  the  choice.  He  took  command 
at  Gettysburg.  It  was  three  days  before  patrols 
of  the  armies  met,  fought  a  skirmish  and 
caused  the  Federals  to  take  position  on  the 
round  tops  and  the  ridges  between  them. 
There  the  first  battle  came  ...  on  July  1. 

No  more  generals  were  sacked  from  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac. 

Lincoln  "found  his  general"  in  the  unlikely, 
taciturn,  bearded  man  called  U.  S.  Grant. 
George  Meade  served  on  under  him  until  the 
end. 

Who  was  the  greatest  soldier  of  that  war? 
General  Lee  thought  it  was  a  man  he  had 
never  seen — Nathan  Bedford  Forrest.  And 
Forrest,  like  Lee,  never  had  the  full  support 
of  the  Confederate  White  House. 
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A  NEW  VOLUME  OF  LINCOLN'S  WORKS 


The  unsung  heroes  of  the  historical  profession  are  the 
persons  who  patiently  gather  and  meticulously  annotate  the 
papers  of  important  Americans.  The  collected  works  of  Henry 
Clay,  Jefferson  Davis,  Andrew  Johnson,  John  C.  Calhoun, 
Daniel  Webster,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  the  Adams  family,  and 
Woodrow  Wilson  are  currently  in  the  process  of  being  issued 
in  series  of  bound  volumes  which  will  be  available  in  every 
sizable  public  library  for  everyone  who  has  an  interest  in 
American  history.  This  inestimably  valuable  service  will 
mean  greater  scholarship  in  greater  quantity,  for  these 
collections  save  the  student  from  long  trips  (and  expensive 
lodging)  and  from  looking  up  the  many  names,  titles,  and 
organizations  mentioned  in  correspondence.  The  standards 
for  these  volumes  are  high.  Texts 
are  accurate.  Routine  materials 
devoid  of  content  are  often  calen- 
dared to  save  the  effort  of  wading 
through  meaningless  scraps  and 
perfunctory  verbiage.  The  foot- 
notes explaining  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  cor- 
respondence are  often  so 
elaborate  and  informative  that 
they  constitute  a  source  fully  as 
important  as  biographies. 

Roy  P.  Basler  did  much  to  set 
these  high  editorial  standards. 
His  eight-volume  edition  of  The 
Collected  Works  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  published  by  Rutgers 
University  Press  in  1953  was  a 
model  for  later  editions  of  the 
papers  of  America's  public 
figures.  After  twenty-one  years, 
however,  a  sufficient  number  of 
Lincoln  manuscripts  have  come 
to  light  to  require  a  supplemental 
volume  to  this  landmark  series. 
The  Collected  Works  of  Abraham 
Lincoln:  Supplement  1832-1865, 
edited  by  Roy  P.  Basler  again  but 
published  by  the  Greenwood 
Press  in  Westport,  Connecticut, 
is  a  must  for  even  the  smallest 
and  most  rudimentary  Lincoln 
collection.  Every  student  of 
history  —  indeed,  every 
American  citizen  —  is  once  again 
in  Mr.  Basler's  debt. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  thorough- 
ness of  Mr.  Basler's  original 
efforts  and  to  the  fame  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  that  the  Supplement  publishes  for  the  most 
part  only  the  shards  and  fragments  of  Lincoln's  voluminous 
correspondence.  Commonly  as  many  as  four  items  appear  on 
a  page  of  the  book  —  an  indication  that  most  of  the  items, 
especially  after  1860,  are  one-  and  two-line  endorsements 
written  on  the  backs  of  letters  seeking  Lincoln's  authority  and 
consent  for  appointments  to  government  jobs.  As  Lincoln 
himself  expressed  it  in  one  of  the  letters  published  in  the 
Supplement,  this  correspondence  deals  for  the  most  part  with 
the  "same  everlasting  subject  —  that  of  filling  offices." 

This  is  not  the  sort  of  material  that  will  drastically  alter 
Lincoln's  historical  reputation,  but  it  is  far  from  useless, 
especially  because  Mr.  Basler's  careful  job  of  annotation 
explains  a  myriad  of  historical  events  involving  many 
historic  personalities.  This  is  the  sort  of  book  that  will  be 


mined  by  many  historians  for  many  years  to  come;  the 
Supplement  will  be  cited  in  footnote  after  footnote.  It  would  be 
downright  Faustian  to  attempt  to  weigh  its  impact  on  future 
Lincoln  scholarship.  This  review  will  confine  itself  to 
suggesting  just  a  few  of  the  ways  in  which  the  Supplement 
can  help  the  Lincoln  student. 

The  pre-Civil  War  materials  stem  mostly  from  the  period  of 
Lincoln's  single  term  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
Washington  and  from  the  confusing  politics  of  the  1850's. 
Anyone  who  is  of  the  mind  that  Abraham  Lincoln  became  an 
opponent  of  the  Mexican  War  because  he  forgot  the  simple 
patriotism  of  his  Western  constituents  and  was  dazzled  by  the 
Eastern  Whig  greats  will  have  to  cope  with  the  material  in  the 

Supplement.  True,  Lincoln  was. 
he  said,  "a  good  deal  flattered 
by"  invitations  to  speak  in  places 
like  Boston  that  were  far  from  his 
Springfield  constituents. 
Nevertheless,  Lincoln  was  just 
as  "desirous  of  advising  my  con- 
stituents of  the  settlement  of  the 
claims  at  an  early  day"  when  the 
claims  affected  his  home  base. 
The  latter  phrase  appears  in  a 
letter  written  to  the  second 
auditor  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment (a  typical  example,  inciden- 
tally, of  those  pieces  of  informa- 
tion that  are  nard  to  find  but 
which  Mr.  Basler  so  generously 
supplies)  concerning  the  back 
pay  of  a  soldier  in  the  Illinois 
Volunteers.  Lincoln  cooperated 
even  with  Democrat  Stephen 
Douglas  in  seeking  a  promotion 
to  brevet  lieutenant  colonel  for 
Brevet  Major  Backenstos  of  the 
Illinois  Mounted  Rifles  for 
gallant  conduct  at  the  Battle  of 
Chapultepec.  Lincoln  was  not 
neglecting  the  interests  of  his 
constituents  even  when  those 
constituents  were  veterans  of  the 
war  he  opposed. 

Lincoln  s  theory  of  representa- 
tion would  hardly  have  allowed 
him  to  do  otherwise.  In  a  letter  of 
recommendation  written  for  one 
George  H.  Holtzman,  a  resident 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Lin- 
coln said,  "I  can  not  recommend 
him    as    an   Illinoian;    because 
applicants  now  resident  here  [Illinois]  would  have  just  cause 
to  complain  of  me."  He  went  on  to  recommend  Holtzman  as 
otherwise    a    worthy    candidate;    Lincoln    proved    himself 
scrupulously  faithful  to  his  constituency.  The  event  recalls  a 
little-quoted  letter  to  Elihu  Washburne  from  Volume  II  of  The 
Collected  Works: 
The    objection    of    your    friend    at    Winnebago    rather 
astonishes  me.  For  a  Senator  to  be  the  impartial  represen- 
tative of  his  whole  State,  is  so  plain  a  duty,  that  I  pledge 
myself  to  the  observance  of  it  without  hesitation;  but  not 
without  some  mortification  that  any  one  should  suspect  me 
of  an  inclination  to  the  contrary.  I  was  eight  years  a 
representative  of  Sangamon  county  in  the  Legislature;  and, 
although,  in  a  conflict  of  interests  between  that  and  other 
counties,  it  perhaps  would  have  been  my  duty  to  stick  to  Old 
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Sangamon;  yet  it  is  not  within  my  recollection  that  the 

Northern  members  ever  wanted  my  vote  for  any  interest  of 

theirs,  without  getting  it.  .  .  .  Again,  I  was  a  member  of 

Congress  one  term.  .  .  .  Now  I  think  I  might  appeal  to  Mr. 

Turner  and  yourself,  whether  you  did  not  always  have  my 

feeble  service  for  the  asking.  In  the  case  of  conflict,  I  might 

without   blame,   have   prefered  my  own   District.   As  a 

Senator,  I  should  claim  no  right,  as  I  should  feel  no 

inclination,  to  give  the  central  portion  of  the  state  any 

preference  over  the  North,  or  any  other  portion  of  it. 

Lincoln  was  cooperative  and  not  a  narrow-minded  provincial 

bounded  by  the  horizons  of  his  constituents,  but  he  recognized 

his  first  duty  to  be  service  as  a  deputy  of  the  direct  interests  of 

his  immediate  constituency. 

Lincoln's  concept  of  representation  as  a  makeshift  for  direct 
democracy  rather  than  as  an  improvement  on  and  buffer 
against  democracy  was  also  good  politics.  Basler's 
Supplement  confirms  again  that  Lincoln  was  a  skilled 
practitioner  of  the  political  arts.  He  knew  that  judges  shared 
his  political  universe  and  were  not  independent  arbiters  of 
justice.  In  discussing  an  Illinois  judiciary  bill  in  1841,  Lincoln 
put  it  plainly  to  John  T.  Stuart:  "The  five  new  Judges  will  of 
course  be  Locos,  and  they,  being  a  majority,  that  tribunal 
necessarily  becomes  a  Loco  concern."  Lincoln  used  that 
fiercely  partisan  language  of  political  friends  and  political 
enemies  and  that  cool  calculation  and  timing  which  have 
never  ceased  to  puzzle,  shock,  and  amaze  the  American 
people.  The  Supplement  prints  this  example,  a  letter  written 
in  1845  to  Benjamin  F.  James,  editor  of  the  Tazewell  Whig  in 
Tremont,  Illinois: 

Yours  of  the  4th.,  informing  me  of  Hardin's  communica- 
tion and  letter,  is  received.  . . .  the  certainty  that  he  intends 
to  run  for  congress  ...  [is  no]  matter  of  surprise  to  me. . .  . 
Now  as  to  the  probable  result  of  a  contest  with  him.  To 
succeed,  I  must  have  17  votes  in  convention.  To  secure  these, 
I  think  I  may  safely  claim  —  Sangamon  8  —  Menard  2  — 
Logan  1,  making  11,  so  that,  if  you  and  other  friends  can 
secure  Dr.  Boal's  entire  senatorial  district  —  that  is  — 
Tazewell  4  —  Woodford  1  and  Marshall  1,  it  just  covers  the 

case Some  of  Baker's  particular  friends  in  Cass,  and  who 

are  now  my  friends,  think  I  could  carry  that  county;  but  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  chance  for  it.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  my 
intention  to  give  him  the  trial,  unless  clouds  should  rise, 
which  are  not  yet  discernable.  This  determination  you  need 
not  however,  as  yet,  announce  in  your  paper  —  at  least  not 
as  coming  from  me. ...  It  is  desireable  that  a  sharp  look-out 
should   be  kept,  and   every  whig  met  with  from  those 

counties,  talked  to,  and  initiated More  than  this,  I  want 

you  to  watch,  and  whenever  you  see  a  "moccasan  track"  as 
indian  fighters  say,  notify  me  of  it. ...  I  fear  I  shall  be  of  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  to  you  in  this  matter;  but  rest  assured, 

that  I  will  be  grateful  when  I  can This  letter  is,  of  course, 

confidential;  tho  I  should  have  no  objection  to  it's  being 
seen  by  a  few  friends,  in  your  discretion,  being  sure  first  that 
they  are  friends. 

For  readers  interested  in  Lincoln  the  man,  the  glimpses  are 
rare  enough.  The  Supplement,  however,  does  reveal  one  very 
rare  instance  of  Lincoln's  sense  of  the  artificiality  of  the 
political  world,  his  sense  of  isolation  as  a  man  with  hundreds 
of  political  "friends"  but  few  personal  ones.  On  his  birthday  in 
1849,  Lincoln  wrote  privately  to  David  Davis,  "Out  of  more 
than  than  [sic]  three  hundred  letters  received  this  session, 
yours  is  the  second  one  manifesting  the  least  interest  for  me 
personally." 

A  less  revealing  personal  trait  is  confirmed  by  the 
Supplement,  Lincoln's  personal  distaste  for  alcohol  but  his 
toleration  of  occasional  weakness  on  this  score  among  others. 
To  Richard  J.  Oglesby  in  1854  when  Illinois  politics  were  rent 
with  slavery,  nativist,  and  temperance  agitations,  Lincoln 
wrote,  "Other  things  being  equal,  I  would  much  prefer  a 
temperate  man,  to  an  intemperate  one;  still  I  do  not  make  my 
vote  depend  absolutely  upon  the  question  of  whether  a 
candidate  does  or  does  not  taste  liquor."  Nine  years  later, 
Lincoln  expressed  the  same  sort  of  conviction  in  the  case  of 
Captain  John  N.  Riedenbach  of  the  158th  N.Y.  Vols., 
"dismissed  from  the  service,  on  the  Charge  of  'Conduct  to  the 
prejudice  of  good  order  and  military  discipline.' "  Lincoln  saw 
"evidence  [of] ...  a  good  deal  of  boisterous  misconduct,  during 
a  single  case  of  intoxication,"  but  he  inclined  "to  think  he  does 
not  habitually  get  in  that  condition."  Lincoln,  therefore,  had 
no  objection  to  Riedenbach's  being  reappointed  to  the  service. 


Lincoln's  theory  of  representation  did  not  prevent  him  from 
cooperating  with  other  representatives  on  projects  of  broad 
scope,  and  it  did  not  prevent  him  from  cultivating  contacts 
outside  his  district  which  would  be  useful  should  he  ever  have 
the  chance  to  represent  an  area  larger  than  a  congressional 
district.  To  Thomas  J.  Henderson  of  Stark  County  Lincoln 
wrote  in  1847  of  his  "intention  to  snatch  a  moment  now  and 
then,  to  send  documents  to  some  friends  out  of  my  district." 
Lincoln  also  showed  a  willingness  to  follow  the  people's  will, 
even  if  it  should  lead  to  the  advantage  of  the  Democrats.  Thus 
he  wrote  Ebenezer  T.  Miller  from  Washington  in  1849: 

Your  letter  in  relation  to  the  Post-office  at  Jacksonville,  is 
received.  I  do  not  know,  as  yet,  whether  Mr.  Happy  will  be 
removed,  nor  if  he  shall,  whether  I  shall  be  permitted  to 
name  the  person  to  fill  the  vacancy.  If,  however,  this 
responsibility  shall  fall  upon  me,  I  shall  have  no  motive  in 
the  exercise  of  it,  other  than  to  oblige  the  good  and 
intelligent  people  of  Jacksonville,  and  vicinity.  And  if,  with 
all  the  lights  before  me,  when  the  time  comes,  their 
perference  shall  seem  to  be  for  you,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to 
gratify  both  them  and  you. 
Miller  was  a  Democrat. 

Such  political  flexibility  and  skill  helped  to  thrust  Lincoln 

to  considerable  prominence  in  the  politics  of  the  1850's.  There 

is  a  very  interesting  remark  in  one  letter  written  to  Richard 

Yates  in  1855  and  published  in  the  Supplement;  Lincoln  was 

speculating  on  his  chances  for  election  as  United  States 

Senator  by  Anti-Nebraska  forces  in  the  Illinois  legislature. 

The  Bissell  movement  of  which  you  speak,  I  have  had  my 

eye  upon,  ever  since  before  the  commencement  of  the 

session;  and  it  is  now  perhaps  as  dangerous  a  card  as  we 

have  to  play  against.  There  is  no  danger,  as  I  think,  of  the 

A[nti].  N[ebraska].  men  uniting  on  him,  but  the  danger  is 

that  the  Nebraska  men,  failing  to  do  better,  will  turn  onto 

him  en  masse,  and  then  a  few  A.N.  men,  wanting  a  pretext 

only,  will  join  on  him,  pretending  to  believe  him  an  A.N. 

man.  He  can  not  get  a  single  sincere  Anti  Nebraska  vote.  At 

least,  so  I  think. 

William  Bissell  soon  became  the  first  Republican  governor  of 

Illinois.  Although  he  was  a  former  Democrat  with  whom 

Lincoln  had  tangled  upon  occasion  in  his  early  years  in  the 

Illinois  legislature,  Lincoln  had  considerable  influence  with 

the  Bissell  administration  and  even  drafted  some  of  the 

Governor's   messages.   A  hasty  check  of  the  citations  of 

Bissell's  name  in  the  index  to  the  original  Collected  Works  of 

Abraham  Lincoln  revealed  no  unfavorable  remarks  about 

Bissell  after  their  pre-1850  disagreements.  Lincoln's  political 

acumen  allowed  him  to  cooperate  with  and  influence  men 

with  whom  he  was  not  particularly  in  agreement. 

Most  of  the  items  in  the  Supplement  date  from  the  Civil 
War,  and  most  of  the  Civil  War  items  are  endorsements. 
Endorsements  do  not  make  particularly  delightful  reading, 
and  one  suspects  that  some  scorn  attaches  to  them.  They 
contain  only  a  sentence  or  two  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  words, 
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and  they  deal  with  matters  that  might  be  variously 
characterized  as  mundane  or  sordid,  to  wit,  patronage  and  the 
granting  of  favors.  Yet  endorsements  are  not  without  their 
value.  Governments  are  inevitably  governments  of  men  as 
well  as  laws,  even  in  America,  and  patronage  and  favors  are 
therefore  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  day-to-day  political  machinery. 
Note,  for  example,  how  important  a  knowledge  of  political 
appointments  is  to  William  Dusinberre's  refreshing  inter- 
pretation of  Abraham  Lincoln's  presidency  in  Civil  War 
Issues  in  Philadelphia,  1856-1865  (Philadelphia:  University 
of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1965): 

The  situation  in  Philadelphia  presents  a  useful  point  of 
departure  for  interpreting  the  career  of  Lincoln,  who  has 
sometimes  been  portrayed  as  conservative  and  oppor- 
tunistic in  his  antislavery  policy.  When  Lincoln,  in  the 
debates  with  Douglas  in  1858,  was  attacking  popular 
sovereignty  on  the  grounds  that  territorial  slavery  should 
be  conclusively  prohibited,  Philadelphia's  Peoples  Party 
upheld  popular  sovereignty  as  its  rallying  point  against 
Buchanan.  In  February,  1861,  Lincoln's  Philadelphia 
speech  favoring  Negro  rights  contrasted  remarkably  with 
the  prevailing  local  tone.  The  new  President  appointed  the 
most  radical  of  the  city's  important  Republicans  as  head  of 
the  custom  house.  His  decision  to  supply  Fort  Sumter  was 
more  decisively  unionist  than  was  editorial  opinion  in 
Philadelphia  at  the  moment.  William  White's  speech  at  the 
Democratic  meeting  in  1862  makes  the  President's  well- 
known  letter  to  Horace  Greeley  appear  as  an  astute  move  to 
disarm  the  growing  opposition,  while  preparing  the 
grounds  for  emancipation.  After  the  proclamation  was 
finally  issued,  the  Ledger's  opposition,  the  Inquirer's 
hesitation  to  declare  itself,  and  Mayor  Henry's  later  silence, 
all  showed  how  far  Lincoln's  action  was  beyond  the 
expectation  of  most  local  residents.  In  1863  the  President 
appointed  a  Massachusetts  general,  who  felt  deep  sym- 
pathy for  Negro  soldiers,  to  command  in  Philadelphia,  and 
only  later  replaced  this  officer  with  a  man  whose  views 
corresponded  more  closely  to  the  local  temper. 
Readers  of  Lincoln  Lore  No.  1633  will  recall  how  helpful  it 
would  be  to  have  an  endorsement  or  two  suggesting  the 
channels  through  which  Alvin  Hovey's  replacement  of  Henry 
Carrington  as  commander  of  the  military  district  including 
Indiana  flowed. 

Of  particular  interest  to  Lincoln  Lore's  readers  too  is  one  of 
the  Supplement's  few  letters  dating  from  the  Civil  War  period. 
Professor  Joseph  George,  Jr.,  of  Villanova  University  called 
to  the  editor's  attention  a  Lincoln  letter  which  he  had 
discovered  in  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  a  letter 
which  establishes  conclusively  the  influence  on  Lincoln  of 
Charles  Janeway  Stille's  pamphlet  How  A  Free  People 
Conduct  a  Long  War.  Professor  George  discussed  the  letter 
and  the  pamphlet  in  an  article  entitled  "Charles  J.  Stille, 
'Angel  of  Consolation,'"  in  The  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of 
History  and  Biography,  LXXXV,  pp.  303-315.  Professor 
George  also  contacted  Mr.  Basler,  and  the  letter  appears  in 
Basler's  Supplement.  This  is  Lincoln's  letter  to  Charles  J. 
Stille  on  December  31,  1862: 

Your  letter  of  the  27th  and  pamphlet  were  duly  received, 

and   for   which  please  accept  my  sincere  thanks.   The 

pamphlet  is  far  the  best  production  upon  the  subject  it  treats 

which  I  have  seen.  The  reading,  and  re-reading  of  it  has 

afforded  me  great  pleasure,  and  I  believe  also  some  profit. 

May  I  express  the  hope  that  you  will  not  allow  your  pen  to 

rest. 

Interestingly    enough,    the    mention    of   "re-reading"    the 

pamphlet  suggests  that  Orville  H.  Browning's  recollection 

that  Lincoln  read  the  entire  pamphlet  aloud  to  him  is  not  as 

unlikely  to  be  true  as  it  sounds. 

The  items  from  the  Civil  War  period  show,  among  other 
things,  Lincoln's  loyalty  to  his  old  friends.  Lincoln  had  had  a 
political  falling  out  with  Joshua  Speed  by  1860,  though  a 
letter  in  the  Supplement  shows  that  Speed's  wife  was  more 
favorable  towards  Lincoln's  views  than  her  husband.  As 
early  as  September  4,  1861,  however,  Lincoln  recommended 
that  Simon  Cameron  grant  one  of  Joshua's  requests.  The 
Speed  family  appears  with  regularity  in  the  Supplement. 

Despite  the  traces  of  past  friendships  on  Lincoln's  Civil  War 
appointments,  it  is  also  clear  from  the  correspondence  in  the 
Supplement  that  Lincoln's  political  views  had  left  the  past  far 
behind.  There  are  several  pieces  of  correspondence  having  to 
do  with  Negro  soldiers,  including  a  very  exceptional  letter 


which  Mr.  Basler  chooses  as  the  Supplement's  frontispiece. 
This  letter  to  Charles  Sumner  is  little  more  than  an  endorse- 
ment, but  it  is  very  important: 

The  bearer  of  this  is  the  widow  of  Major  Booth,  who  fell  at 
Fort  Pillow.  She  makes  a  point,  which  I  think  very  worthy  of 
consideration  which  is,  widows  and  children  in  fact,  of 
colored  soldiers  who  fall  in  our  service,  be  placed  in  iaw,  the 
same  as  if  their  marriages  were  legal,  so  that  they  can  have 
the  benefit  of  the  provisions  made  the  widows  &  orphans  of 
white  soldiers.  Please  see  &  hear  Mrs.  Booth. 

In  fact,  there  are  several  interesting  references  in  the 
Supplement  to  ethnic  and  religious  groups,  all  of  which  tend 
to  confirm  Lincoln's  tolerant  attitudes.  In  1861,  Lincoln  wrote 
to  Secretary  of  War  Simon  Cameron  in  regard  to  the  religious 
interests  of  the  army  personnel  at  Governor's  Island,  New 
York:  "A  catholic  priest  attends,  &  if  the  Govt,  pays  the 
Protestant  anything,  it  is  thought,  as  much  might  be  done  for 
the  Catholic."  Lincoln  ordered  Edwin  M.  Stanton  to  appoint 
Cheme  M.  Levy  as  an  Assistant  Quarter-Master  because,  as 
Lincoln  put  it,  "I  believe  we  have  not  yet  appointed  a 
Hebrew."  Indeed,  the  most  fascinating  minor  character  to 
appear  in  the  Supplement  is  one  Isachar  Zacharie,  a  Jewish 
doctor  whose  "peculiar  profession,"  as  Lincoln  described  it, 
was  to  operate  on  the  corns  and  bunions  of  America's  foot- 
weary  army.  Zacharie  was  also  a  conduit  of  information  on 
conditions  in  the  South,  which  apparently  he  gained  from 
conversations  with  Jewish  Southerners.  There  are  half  a 
dozen  passes  and  letters  of  introduction  for  Dr.  Zacharie  in  the 
Supplement. 

Let  the  reader  not  be  deceived:  not  all  the  endorsements  and 
fragments  from  the  Civil  War  period  are  as  interesting  as 
these.  Some  deal  with  subjects  as  lowly  and  mundane  as  the 
appointment  of  a  Superintendent  of  Life  Boats  on  the  Coast  of 
Long  Island,  just  the  sort  of  petty  concern  that  the  idea  of 
presidential  patronage  always  conjures  up  in  an  American's 
mind. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  review  has  sug- 
gested something  of  the  range  of  uses  to  which  Mr.  Basler's 
wonderful  Supplement  may  be  put  by  the  Lincoln  student. 
It  is  worth  repeating  that  the  book  is  a  must  for  Lincoln 
students  and  that  we  all  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr. 
Basler.  And  it  will  detract  nothing  from  his  already  secure 
fame  to  add  that,  in  a  sense,  the  Supplement  is  really  a 
cooperative  effort.  As  the  discovery  of  Professor  George 
reveals,  Lincoln  students  found  things  and  called  them  to  Mr. 
Basler's  attention.  Many  of  the  items  that  are  reprinted  in  the 
Supplement  are  in  the  hands  of  private  collectors,  and  they 
too  must  be  complimented  for  their  generosity.  Various 
Lincoln  institutions  and  universities  throughout  the  country 
contributed  their  parts  as  well.  It  is  certainly  to  be  hoped  that 
this  spirit  of  cooperation  among  Lincoln  students  will  con- 
tinue. 


From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

Joshua  and  Fanny  Speed 
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Nathaniel  W.  Stephenson  and  the  Progressive  Lincoln 


As  new  Lincoln  books  come  off  the  presses  each  year,  there 
is  a  tendency  to  shove  the  older  biographies  of  Lincoln  into 
darker  and  more  inaccessible  corners  of  the  bookshelves. 
Each  generation  of  Lincoln  students  has  a  hazier  recognition 
than  the  preceding  one  of  the  contributions  of  early  Lincoln 
biographers  and  historians.  It  is  foolish  to  bemoan  a  process 
that  is  inevitable  and,  in  fact,  a  sign  that  the  field  still  thrives 
and  produces  fresh  literature. 

Still,  there  is  something  about  the  Lincoln  literature  which 
makes  the  field  resist  periodic  checks  of  the  historical  pulse. 
About  every  ten  years  or  so,  a  scholar  writes  an  article  to  tell 
us  what  has  happened  in  the  field  which  deals  with  the  Age  of 
Jackson.  No  such  periodic  body  of  historiographical  litera- 
ture exists  for  Lincoln  and  none  appears  to  be  on  the  hori- 
zon.   There    are    Paul    Angle's    Shelf   of   Lincoln    Books, 
Benjamin  Thomas's  Por- 
trait for  Posterity,  and  Roy 
Basler's  Lincoln  Legend. 
And  David  Potter  gave  an 
interesting  lecture  at  Ox- 
ford   University    in    1948 
which  discussed  "The  Lin- 
coln Theme  and  American 
National       Historiog- 
raphy." Don  Fehrenbach- 
er    made    a    similar    at- 
tempt at  Oxford  in  1968 
with  "The  Changing  Im- 
age of  Lincoln  in  Ameri- 
can Historiography."  Yet, 
there  does  not  seem  to  exist 
an    impulse    for    compre- 
hensiveness and  subtlety. 
The     reason     is     simple 
enough;  the  literature  is  so 
vast  that  it  would  take  a 
large  part  of  a  lifetime  to 
do  a  thorough  job. 

This  problem  is  also  an 
opportunity,  however. 
With  a  literature  so  vast, 
one  can  find  numerous 
works  on  Lincoln  in  al- 
most every  era.  One  figure, 
then,  can  provide  a  barom- 
eter for  the  spirit  of  every 
age  and  make  compari- 
sons easy  and  just.  A  good 
example  is  provided  by  the 
work  of  Nathaniel  W. 
Stephenson  in  the  Pro- 
gressive Era. 

Stephenson,  as  Fehren- 
bacher  points  out,  was  the 
first  academic  historian  to 
write  a  biography  of  Lin- 
coln and,  at  the  time  of 
Fehrenbacher's  lecture 
(1968),  one  of  only  two  aca- 
demics ever  to  do  so.  The 
viewpoint   he  brought  to 


FIGURE  1.  Nathaniel  W.  Stephenson. 


the  Lincoln  field  merits  study. 

Born  in  Cincinatti,  Ohio,  in  1867,  Stephenson  received 
undergraduate  training  at  Indiana  University  and  worked  as 
a  newspaper  man.  For  more  than  twenty  years,  he  was  Pro- 
fessor of  History  at  the  College  of  Charleston.  Later  he  taught 
briefly  at  Yale  and  Columbia,  became  editor  of  the  Chronicles 
of  America  series,  and  ended  his  career  at  Scripps  College  in 
Claremont,  California. 

In  the  period  from  1918  to  1922,  Stephenson  published  a 
book  on  the  Confederacy,  two  on  Lincoln,  and  one  on  the 
Mexican  War.  It  is  this  period  in  Stephenson's  career  which 
most  interests  Lincoln  students,  and  a  key  to  Stephenson's 
views  can  be  found  in  an  article  he  wrote  on  Lincoln  in  1919,  in 
the  midst  of  this  period  of  great  scholarly  activity. 
Stephenson's     "Lincoln     and     the     Progress     of     Na- 
tionality   in    the    North," 
published  in  the  Annual 
Report   of  the   American 
Historical  Association  for 
1919,  was  a  perfect  epit- 
ome   of    the    Progressive 
mind.  The  image  of  Lin- 
coln   presented    there    re- 
Ji|  vealed  much  more  about 

Stephenson  and  his  era 
than  about  Lincoln  and 
the  Civil  War. 

Stephenson's  major  fo- 
cus in  the  piece  was  on  the 
impediments  on  the  home 
front  to  Lincoln's  success- 
ful prosecution  of  the  war 
effort.  Written  in  the  wake 
of  World  War  I,  this  article 
revealed  Stephenson's  pre- 
occupation with  the  recent 
war  effort.  He  identified 
"the  sharply  separatist  im- 
pulses of  four  groups  of 
people,  each  too  conscious 
of  its  own  standard  type  to 
be  fully  conscious  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole."  He 
called  them  "the  rhetori- 
cal visionaries  represent- 
ed by  the  [Knights  of  the] 
Golden  Circle;  the  fanat- 
ics represented  by  Gree- 
ley; the  parasites,  repre- 
sented then  as  now  by  the 
profiteers;  [and]  the  labor 
group,  whose  activity  was 
obscure  and  can  not  be 
typified  by  any  one  famil- 
iar figure." 

Stephenson  seemed  less 
interested  in  the  greatest 
impediment  to  nationality 
in  Lincoln's  day,  the  sece_s- 
sionists.  In  fact,  he  granted 
them  an  heroic  (if  anach- 
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ronistic)  status  which  he  refused  the  enemies  on  the  home 
front.  It  was  not  fair,  he  said,  to  confuse  the  latter  "with  the  ac- 
tual secessionists,  those  who  flung  themselves  against  the 
front  of  destiny,  sword  in  hand."  By  contrast,  the  advocates  of 
peace  in  the  North  simply  "lacked  character.  .  .  .  Though 
they  seem  to  have  intrigued  with  the  Confederacy,  and  pretty 
certainly  formed  part  of  the  inspiration  of  Morgan's  raid 
through  Indiana  and  Ohio,  they  were  very  careful,  when  their 
mood  of  dreamy  speculation  had  brought  them  in  sight  of  dan- 
ger, to  make  haste  to  establish  an  alibi.  Not  for  them  the  cour- 
age of  the  real  enthusiast."  Instead  of  the  Copperhead,  "Their 
badge  ought  to  have  been  the  white  feather." 

The  Sons  of  Liberty  lacked  not  only  courage  but  also  intelli- 
gence. Stephenson  went  to  great  lengths  to  ridicule  Lincoln's 
enemies  in  the  peace  movement,  particularly  for  their  propen- 
sity to  dote  "upon  that  vile  form  of  rhetoric  which  for  certain 
types  of  visionary  will  always  be  the  fulmination  of  Jupiter." 
It  was  impossible  "to  take  seriously  .  .  .  men  of  such  vague 
mentality"  that  they  would  swear  to  "this  farcical  oath": 
I  do  further  solemnly  promise  and  swear  that  I  will  ever 
cherish  the  sublime  lessons  which  the  sacred  emblems  of 
our  order  suggest,  and  will  so  far  as  in  me  lies  impart  those 
lessons  to  the  people  of  the  earth,  where  the  mystic  acorn 
falls  from  its  parent  bough,  in  whose  visible  firmanent  [sic] 
Orion,  Arcturus,  and  the  Pleiades  ride  in  their  cold  re- 
splendent glories,  where  the  Southern  Cross  dazzles  the 
eyes  of  degraded  humanity  with  its  coruscations  of  golden 
light,  etc. 
Stephenson  was  inclined  to  interpret  this  opposition  not  as  a 
stand  on  principles,  however  wrongheaded,  but  as  the  pro- 
duct   of    a    disordered    psychology.    "Surely,"    Stephenson 
argued, 
the  more  we  study  the  event  the  more  we  tend  toward  this 
conclusion:  An  impediment  to  nationalism  these  men  were; 
but  their  psychology  and  that  of  the  real  secessionists  were 
widely  different.  And  it  is  worth  remembering  that  there 
was  a  corresponding  group  in  the  Confederacy  with  the 
same  impracticable  ideas,  the  same  joy  in  decadent  rhe- 
toric, the  same  lack  of  genuine  imagination,  the  same  pas- 
sion for  riding  the  off-horse.  The  type  was  common  to 
America.   It  would   have  obstructed  the  formation  of  a 
southern  nation  quite  as  wilfully  as  it  aimed  to  obstruct  the 
northern.  And  is  not  the  type  familiar  still?  Here  is  a  prob- 
lem of  temperament,  of  psychological  history,  not  of  consti- 
tutional. In  this  place,  with  a  paper  limited  to  20  minutes, 
the  short  cut  to  one's  conclusion  is  all  that  is  possible.  But  is 
it  a  dizzying  transition  to  skip  the  intervening  steps  and 
land  upon  the  conclusion  that  the  orders  of  the  white  feath- 
er help  us  to  understand  the  dreaming  pacifists  of  our  own 
day?  Can  we  not  imagine  certain  distinguished  gentlemen, 
and  some  even  more  distinguished  ladies,  taking  the  oath  of 
the  Pleiades  in  perfect  seriousness? 

Not  all  "impediments  to  nationalism"  were  fuzzy-thinking 
dreamers.  The  war  profiteers  "had  clearer  views  of  life."  "You 
remember  those  two  documents,"  Stephenson  said,  "which 
figure  to-day  in  damning  juxtaposition  in  Volume  122  of  the 
Official  Records,  —  that  pathetic  report  of  the  quartermaster 
general  describing  the  'troops  before  the  enemy  .  .  .  compelled 
to  do  picket  duty  in  the  late  cold  nights  without  overcoats,  or 
even  coats,  wearing  only  the  thin  summer  flannel  blouses,' 
and  along  with  this  report,  the  formal  protest  of  the  commit- 
tee of  the  Boston  Board  of  Trade  against  the  purchase  in 
Europe  of  clothing  for  the  Army.  Even  the  profiteering  of  the 
World  War  can  not  beat  that!"  Stephenson  found  apt  use  for  a 
passage  from  Lincoln's  letter  of  June  29,  1863,  to  William  Kel- 
logg, "Few  things  are  so  troublesome  to  the  government  as  the 
fierceness  with  which  the  profits  of  trading  in  cotten  [sic]  are 
sought." 

The  existence  of  the  third  group  Stephenson  attributed  to 
the  inadequate  nationalization  even  of  the  North  before  the 
Civil  War.  These  men,  the  likes  of  Horace  Greeley,  Wendell 
Phillips,  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  the  Cleveland  convention 
which  tried  to  run  John  C.  Fremont  against  Lincoln  in  1864, 
were  antisecessionists  but  critics  of  Lincoln.  These  "gentle 
dreamers"  were  "another  obstacle  to  nationality,  different 
from  the  moral  quicksand  of  the  secret  societies,  different  also 
from  the  antisocial  predatory  consciousness  of  the  profi- 
teers." Stephenson  dodged  saying  precisely  what  their  prob- 
lem was  and  relied  on  phrases  like  "exaggerations  of  individ- 
ualism" and  "emotional  individualism  gone  mad"  to  charac- 


terize them  as  nearly  as  he  could. 

With  nationalization  so  obviously  incomplete  in  the  North, 
it  was  to  be  Lincoln's  colossal  task  to  develop  American  na- 
tionality. "Therefore,  his  views  on  his  own  role,  on  the  func- 
tion of  his  office,  are  so  intensely  interesting,"  Stephenson 
urged.  Lincoln's  view  of  American  nationality,  gleaned  by 
Stephenson  "from  certain  crucial  events  and  from  a  relative- 
ly small  number  of  utterances"  rather  than  from  any  "general 
statement  of  his  views  on  any  of  these  points,"  retained 
federalism.  There  would  be  no  obliteration  of  traditional  state 
boundaries.  "Secondly,"  Stephenson  said,  "Lincoln  conceiv- 
ed our  National  Union  as  preeminently  a  people's  govern- 
ment." "Whether  we  like  it  or  not,"  Stephenson  added,  "we 
must  see  Lincoln  as  a  statesman  of  the  masses."  Stephenson 
mustered  a  now  familiar  battery  of  quotations  to  make  his 
case.  In  his  speech  in  Cincinnati  on  February  12,  1861,  Lin- 
coln said,  "the  working  men  are  the  basis  of  all  govern- 
ments."In  1864,  he  stated  with  what  Stephenson  called  "star- 
tling explicitness"  that  "Labor  is  prior  to,  and  independent  of, 
capital.  Capital  is  only  the  fruit  of  labor,  and  could  never  have 
existed  if  labor  had  not  first  existed.  Labor  is  the  superior  of 
capital,  and  deserves  much  the  higher  consideration." 

These  were  "radical  utterances,"  and  Stephenson  hastened 
to  "qualify  them  by  the  limitations  imposed  by  related  utter- 
ances." Lincoln  "excluded  aristocracy  from  his  political  vi- 
sion," but  "he  also  excluded  the  political  science  of  fairy- 
land." There  was,  in  short,  nothing  of  inspiration  for 
socialists  in  him,  and  Stephenson  carefully  balanced  the 
"radical"  quotations  with  this  one: 

The  strongest  bond  of  human  sympathy,  outside  the  fami- 
ly relation,  should  be  one  uniting  all  working  people  of  all 
nations  and  tongues  and  kindreds.  Nor  should  this  lead  to  a 
war  upon  property  or  the  owners  of  property.  Property  is  the 
fruit  of  labor;  property  is  desirable,  is  a  positive  good  to  the 
world.  That  some  should  be  rich  shows  that  others  may  be- 
come rich,  and  hence  is  just  encouragement  to  industry  and 
enterprise.  Let  not  him  who  is  houseless  pull  down  the  house 
of  another,  but  let  him  work  diligently  and  build  one  for 
himself,  thus  by  example  insuring  that  his  own  shall  be  safe 
from  violence  when  built. 
Only  here  did  Stephenson  mention  the  fourth  great  impedi- 
ment to  nationality  in  the  North,  labor.  He  seemed  to  be  say- 
ing, not  that  labor  had  been  assertive  of  its  narrow  demands, 
but  that  one  who,  like  Lincoln,  was  sympathetic  to  labor  could 
have  gone  too  far  —  but  did  not. 

Quite  apart  from  his  answers  to  the  threats  on  the  home 
front,  there  were  other  important  aspects  of  Lincoln's  na- 
tionalism which  helped  to  lead  America  properly  to  her  great 
national  status.  One  was  "his  attitude  toward  the  source  and 
mode  of  political  authority."  Stephenson  found  Lincoln's  ap- 
proach to  this  problem  analogous  to  his  approach  to  labor.  He 
was  certainly  a  man  of  the  people  but  not  necessarily  a  slave 
to  the  people's  every  whim:  "Lincoln  was  not  a  friend  of  the 
plebiscite  or  of  the  referendum;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  a 
staunch  believer  in  representative  government  in  the  strict 
sense."  Here,  Stephenson  found  Lincoln's  constitutional  lati- 
tudinarianism  instructive.  Lincoln  issued  a  "challenge  to  the 
country  when  refusing  to  yield  to  the  clamor  over  military  ar- 
rests," defended  "the  right  of  the  President  to  assume  in  emer- 
gency vast  authority,"  and  explained  to  the  people  that  if  a 
President,  "uses  the  power  justly,  the  .  .  .  people  will  probably 
justify  him;  if  he  abuses  it,  he  is  in  their  hands  to  be  dealt  with 
by  all  the  modes  they  have  reserved  to  themselves  in  the  Con- 
stitution." Stephenson  was  not  interested  in  the  constitu- 
tional point: '.' .  .  what  is  more  to  the  point  is  Lincoln's  refusal 
in  various  matters  not  involving  his  military  authority  to 
make  any  attempt  to  find  out  the  popular  will;  likewise  his  fre- 
quent disregard  of  the  nearest  approach  he  had  to  a  plebiscite 
—  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives." Stephenson  admired  "the  boldness  with  which  he 
planted  himself  on  the  idea  of  delegated  authority." 
He  refused  to  be  the  mere  spokesman  of  the  people.  He  was 
in  his  own  mind  their  representative,  on  whom,  for  a  time, 
certain  powers  had  been  bestowed.  For  that  time  these 
powers  were  his.  Horribly  reactionary,  the  Bolshevik  would 
say.  In  a  way,  yes.  So  reactionary,  in  a  way,  that  there  does 
not  exist,  probably,  as  a  summary  of  Lincoln's  basal  atti- 
tude toward  his  own  electorate,  a  better  statement  of  funda- 
mental theory  than  that  immortal  letter  to  the  electors  of 
Bristol  signed  by  Edmund  Burke. 
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Finally,  Lincoln's  conception  of  the  nation  was  notable  for 
its  sense  of  place.  "It  has  been  pointed  out,"  Stephenson  said, 
that  most  American  reasoning  about  nationality  is  in  terms 
of  people.  On  this  fact  is  grounded,  I  am  told,  a  distinction 
between  the  poetry  inspired  in  America  by  the  World  War 
and  that  of  England.  The  American  poets  attach  their 
loyalty  to  the  group  of  people,  their  countrymen.  The  British 
poets,  while  having  that,  have  also  something  more  —  a 
sense  of  the  soil,  a  loyalty  to  the  very  earth,  our  mother.  Lin- 
coln in  his  vision  of  nationality  had  outstripped  his  time 
and  had  the  British  point  of  view. 
As  proof,  Stephenson,  who  had  excellent  command  of  the  cor- 
pus of  Lincoln's  writings,  could  cite  these  words  from  the 
second  annual  message  of  December,  1862:  "A  nation  may  be 
said  to  consist  of  its  territory,  its  people,  and  its  laws.  The  ter- 
ritory is  the  only  part  which  is  of  certain  durability.  'One 
generation  passeth  away,  and  another  generation  cometh, 
but  the  earth  abideth  forever.'  It  is  of  the  first  importance  to 
duly  consider,  and  estimate,  this  ever-enduring  part." 

It  seems  worthwhile  to  quote  Stephenson  at  such  great 
length,  because  an  appreciation  for  the  tone  and  texture  of  his 
writing  on  Lincoln  is  important  to  understand  the  nature  of 
his  interpretation  of  the  Sixteenth  President.  Though  not  al- 
together ignored,  Stephenson's  place  in  Lincoln  histori- 
ography has  not  received  the  attention  it  deserves.  Richard 
Current  showed  an  appreciation  for  Stephenson's  work  in  the 
"Bibliographical  Essay"  at  the  end  of  The  Lincoln  Nobody 
Knows: 

A  couple  of  widely  read  one-volume  lives  are  Lord  Charn- 
wood's  Abraham  Lincoln  (1917)  and  Nathaniel  W.  Stephen- 
son's Lincoln:  An  Account  of  His  Personal  Life,  Especially 
of  Its  Springs  of  Action  as  Revealed  and  Deepened  by  the 
Ordeal  of  War  (1922).  [Benjamin]  Thomas,  in  Portrait  for 
Posterity,  does  not  deign  to  discuss  the  Stephenson  book, 
but  [Roy  P.]  Basler  gives  it  considerable  attention  in  The 
Lincoln  Legend,  concluding:  "Sandburg  combined  with 
Stephenson  may  be  recognized  as  the  best  version  of  the  pri- 
vate Lincoln;  Cham  wood,  perhaps,  has  the  best  of  the  pub- 
lic Lincoln." 
Basler  appreciated  Stephenson  for  his  ability  to  capture  Lin- 
coln's "poetic"  nature  and  for  his  assertion  that  Lincoln  was 
no  mere  political  opportunist  but  a  man  of  stern  will  and  in- 
flexible purpose.  David  Potter  in  "The  Lincoln  Theme  and 
American   National   Historiography"   gave   Stephenson   a 
rather  different  niche  in  the  annals  of  Lincoln  biography: 
At  a  time  when  Freudian  interpretations  were  freely  dis- 
pensed by  everyone  who  had  acquired  a  smattering  of 
Freud's  terminology,  Nathaniel  W.  Stephenson  garnished 
his  Lincoln,  An  Account  of  His  Personal  Life,  with  psy- 
choanalytical speculation.  It  must  be  added,  in  fairness, 
however,  that  Stephenson  was  also  one  of  the  first  writers  to 
attempt  an  appraisal  of  the  meaning  of  Lincoln's  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union.  To  Stephenson,  present  and  future 
developments  constantly  reveal  new  meanings  in  past 
events.  Thus,  Lincoln's  preservation  of  the  Union  acquired 
new  significance  as  the  unfolding  of  world  events  revealed 
the  increasing  importance  of  the  American  republic  in  the 
history  of  the  twentieth  century.  Asserting  that  the  United 
States  had  become  "the  most  powerful  and  probably  the 
most  distinctive  country  in  the  world,"  Stephenson  sug- 
gested that 
because  we  are  what  we  are,  the  world  during  the  next 
chapter  of  its  history  will  be  what  it  will  be.  If  the  result 
should  prove  unfortunate,  then  Lincoln's  achievement 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  tragic  victory.  If  the  outcome  should 
prove  beneficent,  then  Lincoln's  achievement  is  one  of  the 
greatest  in  history.  But  whatever  the  eventual  result,  the 
enormous  significance  is  not  to  be  questioned.  The  states- 
man who  determined  the  course  of  American  develop- 
ment, who  guided  the  Republic  past  its  turning  point,  is 
one  of  the  prime  factors  of  modern  experience.  His  work 
contributed  to  establishing  a   new  balance  of  power 
among  the  social  forces  in  his  country.  Out  of  this  has  re- 
sulted a  new  balance  among  the  social  forces  of  the  world. 
Although  Stephenson  could  not  foresee  Hitler  or  Stalin, 
Lake  Success  or  Hiroshima,  the  Truman  Doctrine  or  the 
Marshall  Plan,  his  analysis  seems  today  [1948]  more  co- 
gent than  ever. 

Potter  came  very  near  the  mark  but  did  not  quite  hit  it.  Cer- 
tainly, nationalism  was  a  major  preoccupation  in  Stephen- 


son's work  —  but  why?  The  answer  is  that,  like  Freudianism, 
it  was  a  major  preoccupation  of  the  age.  In  fact,  if  we  call  his 
age  the  Progressive  Era,  we  could  say  that  Progressivism  was 
a  form  of  natio  nalism .  There  are,  as  David  Potter  himself  told 
us  in  "The  Historian's  Use  of  Nationalism  and  Vice  Versa," 
many  different  kinds  of  nationalism.  Nationalism  is  never 
really  the  love  of  the  whole  nation,  but  rather  it  is  the  love  of  a 
particular  part  of  the  nation  with  which  the  nationalist  iden- 
tifies. It  is  always  a  love  of  a  particular  ideal  of  nationhood. 

Stephenson  shared  a  particular  ideal  with  many  of  the 
thinkers  of  his  era,  and  this  ideal  explains  the  aspects  of  Lin- 
coln's life  he  chose  to  emphasize.  Progressivism,  in  its  most 
familiar  guise,  wanted  to  see  the  government  discipline  pri- 
vate enterprise  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  This  preoccupation 
of  the  age  led  Stephenson  to  emphasize  the  impediment  to  na- 
tionality represented  by  the  Boston  Board  of  Trade.  To  quote 
Lincoln's  remark  about  the  rapaciousness  of  the  dealers  in 
contraband  cotton  does  not  give  the  same  impression  that 
stress  on  the  administration's  appointment  of  banker  Hugh 
McCulloch  as  Secretary  of  Treasury  would  give  or  stress  on 
their  method  of  funding  the  war  by  relying  on  the  private 
broker,  Jay  Cooke,  would  give.  Stephenson's  stress  on  Lin- 
coln as  a  man  of  the  people  and  as  a  man  sympathetic  to  labor 
was  the  other  side  of  the  same  coin.  Progressives  championed 
labor  but  not  to  the  extent  socialists  did. 

A  bit  less  obvious,  but  still  a  part  of  the  mind  of  the  same 
age,  was  Stephenson's  admiration  of  Lincoln's  alleged  scorn 
for  plebiscites  and  referenda.  A  part  of  the  reform  movement 
of  Stephenson's  era  championed  such  democratic  processes, 
but  the  major  impulse  of  the  age  ran  quite  the  other  way  to- 
wards elitism.  It  was  the  first  era  of  the  expert,  the  heyday  of 
the  social  scientist  and  "scientific"  legislation.  Experts  know 
what  the  people  need  even  when  the  people  themselves  do  not, 
and  the  political  ideal  of  the  Progressive  Era  was  a  represen- 
tative government,  periodically  checked  by  the  people's  will, 
and  not  a  plebiscitarian  democracy.  Woodrow  Wilson's  views 
were  good  examples  of  this.  He  complained  that  Congress  was 
"a  body  whose  organization  makes  it  disintegrate  —  only  the 
nation  in  miniature."  For  a  democrat,  it  would  be  ideal  to 
make  legislatures  perfectly  representative  microcosms  of 
the  nation  as  a  whole.  Wilson,  by  contrast,  was  disappointed 
that  Congress  had  achieved  only  that  status.  "The  state,"  he 
admonished,  "must  have  an  individuality  and  oneness  of  its 
own  which  is  not  simply  the  aggregate  or  compromise  result- 
ant of  the  individualities  of  all  concerned  in  its  gov  [ern- 
men]t."  He  looked  for  a  government  "formed  by  the  concert 
and  prevalence  of  commanding  minds,  not  commanding 
numbers.  Persuaded,  not  commanding,  numbers."  The 
government  should  command  and  not  obey  the  people.  Wil- 
son was  a  great  admirer  of  Edmund  Burke. 

Stephenson's  appreciation  for  Lincoln's  sternness  and  ap- 
parent willingness  to  arrogate  wide  discretionary  powers  to 
himself  as  President  stemmed  from  the  same  ideal  of  govern- 
ment. It  was  doubtless  reinforced  by  the  recent  experience  of 
World  War  I,  which  had  seen  a  stern  President  Wilson  be- 
leaguered by  opponents  of  war  just  as  Lincoln  had  been. 
Stephenson's  identification  with  Wilson's  plight  is  readily  ap- 
parent in  the  contemptuous  language  with  which  Stephen- 
son dealt  with  Lincoln's  anti-war  opposition.  He  pictured 
them  as  "disordered"  misfits  of  "vague  mentality,"  given  to 
"decadent"  rhetoric  —  and  not  unlike  "the  dreaming  pacifists 
of  our  own  day." 

What  makes  Stephenson's  work  so  interesting  is  the  way  in 
which  it  reveals  the  great  assumption  behind  much  Progres- 
sive Era  thought,  to  wit,  nationalism.  Capital  was  criticized 
for  pursuing  its  own  self-interest  at  the  expense  of  national 
strength.  Labor  could  probably  do  the  same  thing,  given  the 
chance.  Representation  should  not  be  thought  of  as  a  mere  re- 
flection of  the  popular  will  broken  up  into  geographical  con- 
stituencies and  brought  together  again  by  proxy  in  Congress 
where  the  sum  of  individual  wills  would  become  the  will  of  the 
whole.  The  nation  was  too  organic  a  unity  for  that,  and  the 
representative,  once  elected,  spoke  and  voted  for  the  good  of 
the  whole;  he  did  not  act  as  the  mere  messenger  for  his  con- 
stituents' narrow  and  peculiar  interests.  National  unity  was 
too  perfectly  organic  to  be  divisible  in  parts.  Stephenson  was 
interested  in  "the  Nation  as  a  whole"  and  admired  Lincoln's 
conception  of  "our  Federal  Union  as  an  elaborately  articu- 
lated but  also  an  entirely  interdependent  community,  psy- 
chologically one."  Stephenson  searched  for  the  origins  of 
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'"that  profound  spiritual  cohesion  which  transforms  a  horde 
into  a  nation." 

This  preoccupation  with  nationalism  was  as  much  an  as- 
pect of  Progressivism  as  any  impulse  for  any  particular  re- 
form. The  reforms,  in  fact,  were  supposed  to  make  the  nation 
strong;  that  was  their  purpose.  Nationalism  was  Stephen- 
son's preoccupation  and  it  led  the  historian  to  devote  an  en- 
tire chapter  to  "The  Mexican  Episode"  in  his  book,  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  the  Un ion, published  two  years  later  than  the  ar- 
ticle analyzed  here.  In  "Lincoln  and  the  Progress  of  Na- 
tionality in  the  North,"  Stephenson  had  said:  ".  .  .  let  the 
blind  admirers  of  Lincoln  remember  that  in  some  of  the  dis- 
agreements between  himself  and  Congress  —  as  for  example 
the  Mexican  issue  —  it  is  not  proved  past  doubting  that  Lin- 
coln was  right  and  Congress  wrong."  In  the  subsequent  book, 
Stephenson  argued  "that  Lincoln's  course  was  very  widely 
condemned  as  timid."  He  continued: 
When  we  come  to  the  political  campaign  of  1864,  we  shall 
meet  Henry  Winter  Davis  among  his  most  relentless  per- 
sonal  enemies.   Dissatisfaction  with  Lincoln's  Mexican 
policy  has  not  been  sufficiently  considered  in  accounting 
for  the  opposition  to  him,  inside  the  war  party,  in  1864.  To  it 
may  be  traced  an  article  in  the  platform  of  the  war  party, 
adopted  in  June,   1864,  protesting  against  the  establish- 
ment of  monarchy  "in  near  proximity  to  the  United  States." 
In  the  same  month  Maximilian  entered  Mexico  City. 
By  contrast,  William  Frank  Zornow's  Lincoln  and  the  Party 
Divided,  the  only  book-length  study  of  the  election  of  1864, 
does  not  so  much  as  mention  Mexico.  Interest  in  flexing  the 
national  muscle  in  Latin  America  was  part  and  parcel  of  the 
enlarged  view  of  the  role  of  the  state  so  many  Progressives 
held. 

Another  Lincoln  biographer  who  was  a  contemporary  of 
Stephenson's  also  found  Lincoln's  lack  of  interest  in  Mexico 
distressing;  he  was  Albert  Beveridge.  Already  at  work  on  his 
important  book  on  Lincoln,  Beveridge  gave  Stephenson's 
book  a  favorable  review  —  doubtless,  in  part,  because  he  too 
was  looking  for  the  nationalist  hero  that  Stephenson  had 
found.  In  Beveridge's  case,  however,  Lincoln's  myopia  in  re- 
gard to  Mexico  was  to  cause  a  strange  reversal  of  expecta- 
tions. Beveridge  found  the  early  Lincoln  more  partisan  than 
nationalist.  It  seemed  that  Lincoln  did  not  dream  of  opposing 
the  Mexican  War  until  he  went  to  Washington  and  was 
dazzled  by  the  shining  brilliance  of  the  national  Whig  leader- 
ship, to  a  man,  staunch  opponents  of  the  Mexican  War.  Wil- 
liam Herndon's  attempts  to  dissuade  his  senior  partner  from 
his  course  of  opposition  to  the  war  served  merely  to  prove  that 
Herndon  was  almost  always  correct  and  a  great  driving  force 
behind  Lincoln's  later  greatness. 

Arthur  C.  Cole,  reviewing  Stephenson's  Lincoln  for  the 
American  Historical  Review  in  1923,  shrewdly  noted  that  "the 
breadth  and  depth  of  Lincoln's  soul  come  out  effectively;  if  he 
becomes  less  the  'great  Emancipator,'  he  becomes  more  the 
'great  Conciliator.'"  Cole  astutely  found  Stephenson  "unfor- 
tunately ignoring  the  Mexican  War  stand"  of  Lincoln.  Only 
thus,  one  might  say,  could  Stephenson  make  his  portrait  of 
Lincoln  a  unified  one.  This  unity  fell  apart  in  Beveridge's 
hands;  a  more  thorough  biographer,  he  knew  that  the  Mexi- 
can War  episode  was  not  ignorable.  As  a  result,  Beveridge 
could  not  find  the  great  conciliator,  to  use  Cole's  phrase,  that 
he  sought  —  or  at  least  he  could  not  find  him  in  Lincoln. 
Rather,  Stephen  Douglas  began  to  crowd  Lincoln  off 
Beveridge's  canvass  as  he  painted  the  great  conflicts  over 
slavery  in  the  1850s.  A  reviewer  of  Stephenson's  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  the  Union  had  noted  a  similar  tendency  in  that 
man's  work.  "Mr.  Stephenson,"  wrote  a  reviewer  for  the 
Catholic  World  in  1919,  "correctly  appreciates  the  great 
Democratic  leader  Douglas  ....  Douglas'  declaration  to  the 
copperheads  should  be  emblazoned:  'There  can  be  no  neutrals 
in  this  war;  only  patriots  or  traitors.'" 

The  reviewer  for  the  Catholic  World  noted  another  trait  in 
Stephenson's  writing: 
With  capitalists  he  has  little  sympathy  whether  of  the 
Southern  type  which  Helper's  Impending  Crisis  (with 
which  he  is  impressed)  condemns  so  heartily,  or  of  the 
Northern  class,  whom  he  charges  with  looking  at  the  whole 
issue  from  the  point  of  view  of  profits  and  endangered 
Southern  trade  and  investments.  Cameron,  Belmont,  Fre- 
mont and  the  Cincinnati  ironmongers,  he  castigates  for 
their  shameless  profiteering  and  their  contract  frauds 
equally  with  the  bankers  who  failed  to  float  loans  save  at 


recklessly  high  interest  and  heavy  discounts.  There  is  some- 
thing of  the  radical  and  a  little  of  the  iconoclast  in  the 
writer. 
Beveridge  would  alter  this  Progressive  strain  in  Lincoln  writ- 
ing as  well.  "Lincoln's  whole  attitude  and  conduct  in  the  Bank 
controversy,"  said  Beveridge,  "were  strongly  conservative 
and  in  firm  support  of  vested  interests  and  the  conduct  of  busi- 
ness, unmolested  as  far  as  possible,  by  legislative  or  any  kind 
of  governmental  interference." 

Nationalism  dictated  an  obvious  stance  towards  Recon- 
struction: any  group  which  impeded  speedy  reconciliation  of 
the  States  was  bad.  Probably  Stephenson's  longest-lasting 
legacy  was  his  use  of  the  term  "vindictives"  to  describe  Lin- 
coln's enemies  within  the  Republican  party.  This  was  new 
enough  to  provoke  critical  responses  from  more  than  one  re- 
viewer. The  American  Historical  Reiew  noted  Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  the  Union  briefly  in  1920,  and  the  reiewer  said:  "It 
seems  .  .  .  that  the  opponents  of  the  President  are  too  severely 
dealt  with  when  they  are  labelled 'the  vindictives.' The  term  is 
used  cleverly  and  it  serves  to  heighten  the  light  on  Lincoln,  by 
way  of  contrast;  but  it  is  hardly  just  to  men  who  were  convinc- 
ed that  they  were  right.  In  the  game  of  politics  it  is  never  safe 
to  give  all  the  integrity  to  one  side  and  all  the  discredit  to  the 
other."  Cole  called  attention  to  the  same  phenomenon  in  1923 
in  reviewing  Lincoln:  An  Account  of  His  Personal  Life: 
The  bulk  of  the  volume  is  given  over  to  the  struggle  be- 
tween President  Lincoln  and  "the  Jacobin  Club,"  as  he  calls 
the  Republican  "vindictives,"  after  John  Hay.  It  is  skillful- 
ly and  dramatically  portrayed.  One  sees,  perhaps,  too  much 
of  the  hero  in  Lincoln  and  the  villain  in  his  critics;  at  such 
times  the  narrative  is  hardly  fair  to  the  radical  Republicans 
....  One  gets,  too,  the  impression  that  Lincoln  was  putting 
all  his  energies  into  efforts  to  thwart  the  "Jacobins." 
Stephenson's  legacy  was  mixed.  Some  of  his  ideas  were 
quickly  modified  by  Beveridge's  massive  and  careful  work. 
Others  had  a  much  longer  life.  In  any  case,  he  did  leave  a 
legacy  to  Lincoln  biographers,  and  it  deserves  to  be  under- 
stood and  appreciated. 
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FIGURE  2.  First  edition  of  Nathaniel  W.  Stephenson's 

Lincoln:  An  Account  of  His  Personal  Life,  Especially  of  Its 
Springs  of  Action  as  Revealed  and  Deepened  by  the  Ordeal  of 
War.  (Indianapolis:  Bobbs-Merrill,  1922)  in  dust  jack- 
et. 
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PUTTING  LINCOLN  BACK  TOGETHER  AGAIN 


In  the  first  generation  of  scholarship  on  Lincoln,  his  life  fell 
apart  in  his  biographers'  hands,  and  a  century  of  diligent  ef- 
fort failed  to  put  it  back  together  again.  The  early  writers,  men 
like  Ward  Hill  Lamon  and  William  Henry  Herndon  who  had 
known  Lincoln  personally,  were  puzzled  by  the  career  of  an 
obscure  prairie  politician  who  suddenly  became  America's 
greatest  President.  His  life  seemed  to  fall  into  two  parts,  an 
early  and  rather  uninspiring  period  of  local  partisan  warfare 
followed  by  a  late  and  most  inspiring  period  of  statesman- 
ship. The  only  way  to  tie  the  two  together  was  to  say  that  Lin- 
coln grew.  Generally,  they  found  a  Lincoln  diamond  emerging 
late  in  life  from  a  frontier  dunghill.  Only  the  vague  idea  of 


growth  stood  between  Lincoln  students  and  a  hopelessly  frac- 
tured subject. 

Later  scholarship  tended  to  accelerate  the  trend  toward 
stressing  Lincoln's  capacity  for  growth  as  the  key  to  his 
career.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  last  decade,  when  liberal 
historians  felt  it  necessary  to  explain  away  Lincoln's  views  on 
race  as  expressed  early  in  his  life  by  pointing  at  his  amazing 
capacity  for  growth  in  office.  Stress  on  growth  became,  ironi- 
cally, a  rigid  orthodoxy  among  writers  interpreting  the  life  of 
the  Sixteenth  President. 

G.  S.  Boritt's  Lincoln  and  the  Economics  of  the  American 
Dream,  published  this  month  by  Memphis  State  University 
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FIGURE  1.  President  Lincoln  appears  oblivious  to  the  economic  workings  of  his  administration,  as  the  government 
grinds  out  greenbacks  for  greedy  war  contractors.  The  cartoonist  could  not  have  misinterpreted  his  subject  more. 
G.S.  Boritt's  Lincoln  and  the  Economics  of  the  American  Dream  shows  that  Lincoln  took  a  keen  interest  in  economic  ques- 
tions all  his  life. 
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Press,  puts  Lincoln  back  together  again  more  successfully 
than  any  previous  effort.  By  any  criterion  of  judgment,  it  is  a 
superb  book, as  full  of  insights  for  the  reader  already  steeped  in 
Lincoln  literature  as  for  the  reader  who  chooses  it  as  his  first 
serious  book  on  the  Sixteenth  President.  If  it  does  not  win  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  biography,  then  the  selection  committee  will 
have  a  great  deal  of  explaining  to  do.  Through  patient 
scholarship  and  wise  avoidance  of  voguish  or  trendy  inter- 
pretations, Professor  Boritt's  work  grew  from  a  careful  mono- 
graph (a  dissertation  written  at  Boston  University  a  decade 
ago)  into  a  well-considered  but  broad  interpretation  of  Lin- 
coln's life  and  mind.  It  is  a  book  which  can  be  ignored  by  no 
one  seeking  any  kind  of  firm  knowledge  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Boritt  solves  the  problem  that  has  plagued  Lincoln  scholars 
for  a  century  simply  by  saying  that  Lincoln  did  not  grow.  Oh, 
to  be  sure,  he  learned  a  lot  as  he  went  along,  but  the  diamond 
was  there  from  earliest  maturity,  and  it  required  little 
burnishing  to  give  it  character  and  brilliance.  Why  did  biog- 
raphers fail  to  recognize  the  quality  of  the  Lincoln  diamond  as 
revealed  in  his  early  career?  Because,  says  Boritt,  Lincoln's 
brilliance  shone  early  mainly  in  the  realm  of  political 
economy,  and  that  is  not  the  arena  in  which  heroes  are  made. 
Throughout  his  mature  life,  Lincoln  had  essentially  an 
economic  vision.  And  the  word  vision  (or  dream,  to  use 
Boritt's  phrase)  is  appropriate  in  every  respect.  It  was  truly  a 
dream  or  myth,  sufficiently  rooted  in  American  realities  to 
make  it  practical  but  also  sufficiently  prophetic  to  inspire  the 
effort  that  made  much  of  it  come  true.  Much  moreso  than  any- 
one has  ever  realized  before,  the  dream  contradicted  Thomas 
Jefferson's  dream,  the  other  heroic  vision  which  has  affected 
Americans  with  everything  from  distrust  of  cities  to  a  love  of 
large  backyards  as  symbols  of  a  yeoman's  independence. 

As  brilliantly  independent  as  Boritt's  work  is,  I  feel  quite 
certain  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  had  Marvin 
Meyers  not  written  The  Jacksonian  Persuasion:  Politics  and 
Belief  (Palo  Alto:  Stanford  University  Press,  1957).  Meyers 
corrected  a  grave  error  in  our  interpretations  of  the  Age  of 
Jackson,  which  was  also  the  formative  age  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. Before  his  book,  American  historians  saw  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party  of  Andrew  Jackson  the  wave  of  the  future,  the 
harbinger  of  modern  American  society  with  its  progressive 
economic  ideas  and  its  interest  in  the  common  man.  Meyers 
saw  in  Jackson's  party  a  very  different  undercurrent  of  long- 
ing for  an  older,  Jeffersonian,  pastoral  America.  The  true  har- 
bingers of  "progress,"  if  by  that  term  is  meant  the  urban,  in- 
dustrial society  of  finance  capitalism  and  social  mobility, 
were  the  Whigs. 

Boritt  argues  convincingly  that  Lincoln's  was  a  Whig  mind 
(in  Meyer's  sense).  Indeed,  it  is  his  contention  that  Lincoln 
was  always  a  Whig.  After  the  demise  of  that  unfortunate 
party,  Lincoln  became  a  Whig  in  Republican  clothing  —  not  in 
the  sense  that  he  proscribed  Democrats  who  joined  the  Repub- 
lican party,  but  in  the  sense  that  he  always  thought  as  a  Whig 
would  think. 

Boritt  would  be  the  last  to  say  that  Lincoln  was  a  slavish  ad- 
herent of  the  Whig  party  line.  In  fact,  it  considerably  pains 
him  to  find  so  many  writers  (among  them,  I  fear,  this  re- 
viewer on  occasion)  who  have  interpreted  Lincoln's  Whig 
years  as  years  of  narrow  or  unthinking  party  allegiance.  To 
interpret  Lincoln  in  such  a  way  is  to  fall  back  into  the  old 
dichotomy  that  has  always  fragmented  the  life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln;  it  forces  repetition  of  the  tired  and  weak  idea  that  a 
politician  of  limited  vision  was  reborn  in  the  slavery  contro- 
versy as  an  idealistic  leader  and  statesman.  Boritt  argues  that 
Lincoln's  mind  was  a  Whig  mind,  but  it  was  also  a  principled 
mind.  He  did  not  embrace  the  platform  of  Henry  Clay  because 
it  was  the  route  to  political  advancement;  he  embraced  it  be- 
cause it  was  what  underdeveloped  Illinois  needed.  No  com- 
mon man  had  a  chance  to  rise  in  life  if  the  economic  system 
was  so  primitive  that  there  was  no  opportunity  to  make  a  bet- 
ter living.  Canals,  turnpikes,  and  railroads  were  valued  as 
avenues  to  social  rather  than  geographical  mobility. 

Although  Lincoln's  mind  tended  more  often  than  not  to  ar- 
rive at  a  vision  of  Illinois's  economic  needs  that  was  con- 
gruent with  Whig  party  doctrines,  this  was  not  always  so.  As 
early  as  1835,  Lincoln  broke  with  his  Whig  mentor  John  Todd 
Stuart  over  the  issue  of  supporting  a  state  bank  when  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  was  impossible  to  salvage.  If  many 


were  to  rise  in  Illinois,  Lincoln  knew,  banks  of  some  kind  were 
a  necessity.  Lincoln,  Boritt  shrewdly  points  out,  almost  never 
agreed  with  "any  of  the  noneconomic  principles  of  his  party." 
He  knew  the  value  of  political  organization  (which  most 
Whigs  did  not),  and  he  never  shared  the  Whigs'  disdain  for 
Catholic  and  foreign-born  Americans.  He  stood  only  for  that 
part  of  the  Whig  platform  that  he  believed  in;  Lincoln's  was 
an  independent  and  principled  mind. 

Lincoln's  principled  actions  stood  out  among  his  peers.  For 
example,  the  Panic  of  1837  made  Illinois's  grandiose  internal 
improvements  system  economically  unfeasible  and,  later, 
politically  unpopular.  Bipartisan  enthusiasm  had  erected  the 
system,  and  it  was  abandoned  in  bipartisan  terror.  Democrat 
Stephen  Douglas,  an  early  supporter,  and  Lincoln's  Whig  al- 
lies John  J.  Hardin  and  Edward  D.  Baker  criticized  the  sys- 
tem when  it  was  doomed.  Lincoln  persisted  in  its  defense  to 
the  bitter  end  and  may  have  paid  for  it  with  a  reduced  reputa- 
tion within  his  own  party.  If  anything,  Lincoln  was  too 
idealistic  rather  than  too  political  in  his  early  career. 

Thus  we  see  one  element  which  allows  Boritt  to  tie  this 
fragmented  life  together:  he  is  willing  to  look  at  the  Whig 
years  on  their  own  terms  and  not  with  a  sneering  disdain. 
Surely  it  is  not  hard  to  believe  that  the  rise  of  the  common  man 
would  have  been  facilitated  more  by  canals,  railroads,  banks, 
and  industry  than  by  the  hardscrabble  rural  economic  condi- 
tions Lincoln  had  seen  in  his  formative  years  in  Indiana. 
There  was  statesmanship  in  the  Whig  program. 

The  second  element  in  making  Lincoln  whole  again  is 
Boritt's  realization  that  Lincoln  clung  to  the  vision  all  his 
political  life.  The  Republican  party,  of  course,  was,  as  David 
Davis  termed  it,  a  "confederated"  party,  a  loose  and  uneasy 
amalgam  of  former  Whigs  and  former  Democrats.  It  exacted 
from  its  former -Whig  standard-bearer,  Lincoln,  a  practical 
suppression  of  those  economic  issues  so  symbolic  of  Whig- 
gery  and  so  galling  to  former  Democrats.  Yet  Lincoln  did  not 
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FIGURE  2.  William  Henry  Harrison  strikes  a 
Napoleonic  pose  in  this  woodcut  from  a  campaign  biog- 
raphy published  by  Jesper  Harding  in  Philadelphia  in 
1840.  The  Whigs  at  last  had  found  a  general  to  match 
Jackson. 
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FIGURE  3.  In  America,  Napoleonic  generals  would  not 
do;  therefore,  Harrison  became  a  Cincinnatus,  return- 
ing to  the  plow  as  soon  as  the  battle  was  over.  His  at- 
tire seems  a  bit  formal  for  field  work. 

abandon  his  principles  for  his  new  party.  As  it  turned  out,  he 
could  have  his  cake  and  eat  it  too,  for  the  Republican  Con- 
gress during  his  Presidency,  no  longer  stalled  by  a  hostile 
Executive,  enacted  many  of  the  old  Whig  programs  without 
Lincoln's  having  to  lift  a  finger.  Wars  always  require  a 
nationalizing  economic  program. 

The  circumstances  of  Lincoln's  change  from  Whig  to 
Republican  allegiance,  of  course,  are  not  exhausted  by  ex- 
plaining the  convenient  coincidences  of  Lincoln's  private 
views,  national  necessity,  and  a  shift  in  party  power  in 
Washington,  D.C.  A  continuing  thread  of  principle  stitched 
that  great  life  together.  In  the  1850s,  Lincoln,  who  tended  to  be 
a  one-issue  man  all  his  life,  perceived  slavery's  expansion  as 
the  greatest  threat  to  the  American  dream  of  social  mobility, 
and  he  moved  to  meet  it.  Note  that  this  was  not  simply  a  mat- 
ter of  seeing  the  Slave  Power's  Congressmen  as  threats  to 
tariff  legislation.  It  was  a  far  profounder  fear  that  the  politi- 
cal assumptions  necessary  to  justify  a  thriving  slave  system 
necessarily  degraded  the  common  man's  "right  to  rise,"  the 
heart  of  Lincoln's  dream.  Besides,  the  specific  Whig  policies  — 
the  Bank,  the  tariff,  internal  improvements  —  which  Lincoln 
thought  necessary  to  create  economic  opportunity  were  politi- 
cally dead,  long  since  abandoned  by  Whigs  less  principled 
than  Lincoln.  It  was  a  time  for  fighting  battles  over  the  most 
fundamental  assumptions. 

This  hasty  and  impressionistic  summary  of  the  central 
theme  of  Lincoln  and  the  Economics  of  the  American  Dream 
fails  to  suggest  the  intricate  web  of  meticulous  scholarship 
which  proves  the  point.  The  only  way  to  render  that  in  the 
short  space  available  is  to  offer  a  sampling  of  some  of  the  de- 
tailed insights  that  mark  every  chapter  of  the  book. 

Lincoln's  nationalism,  for  example,  has  been  repeatedly 
praised  and  endlessly  invoked  as  an  explanation  of  his  poli- 
cies, but  it  has  been  little  analyzed,  especially  in  his  early 
career.  Boritt  makes  a  giant  step  forward  when  he  notes  care- 
fully the  role  of  the  history  of  the  internal  improvements  sys- 
tem in  Illinois  in  structuring  Lincoln's  nationalism.  Localism 
doomed  the  system  from  the  start  by  exacting  from  its  pro- 
moters some  direct  and  tangible  benefit,  a  railroad  terminus 


or  a  cash  subsidy,  for  every  locality.  The  result  was  an  over- 
expanded  scheme  which  had  to  be  built  everywhere  at  once. 
When  it  failed  in  the  1840s,  the  failure  "helped  make  Lincoln  a 
lifelong  opponent  of  the  localism  and  sectionalism  that  had 
proved  so  destructive  in  Illinois."  He  would  see  secession  in 
the  light  of  this  experience,  telling  Congress  when  it  con- 
vened on  July  4,  1861:  "This  relative  matter  of  National 
power,  and  state  rights,  as  a  principle,  is  no  other  than  the 
principle  of  generality,  and  locality."  Over-generous  sops  to 
local  Southern  interests  could  make  the  national  edifice 
topple. 

Other  examples  abound.  In  the  realm  of  constitutional 
thought,  for  example,  some  Whigs,  despite  the  fact  that  their 
party  took  its  name  from  the  great  English  party  that  cham- 
pioned constitutional  limits  to  monarchical  tyranny,  took  a 
notoriously  cavalier  attitude  toward  constitutions.  This  was 
one  aspect  of  noneconomic  Whiggery  which  Lincoln  shared 
with  the  giants  of  his  party.  He  loathed  constitutional 
wrangles  and  justified  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  as  some- 
thing "necessary  and  proper"  under  the  vaguely  elastic 
general  welfare  clause.  Here  he  parted  ways  from  that  tem- 
porary Whig  but  permanent  constitutionalist,  John  C.  Cal- 
houn, "who  based  his  support  for  the  Bank  on  its  monetary 
function  and  on  the  constitutional  right  of  Congress  to  regu- 
late the  currency."  Later,  there  was  reason  aplenty,  despite 
Lincoln's  carefully  soothing  assertions  of  having  no  designs 
on  slavery  where  it  already  existed,  for  Southerners  to  be 
scared  to  death  by  Lincoln.  If  the  general  welfare  clause  could 
justify  a  bank,  it  might  justify  an  attack  on  slavery.  "We  think 
slavery  impairs,  and  endangers  the  general  welfare,"  said 
Republican  Lincoln,  and  he  was  still  Whiggish  enough  in  his 
thinking  to  make  that  statement  ominous. 

Lincoln  clung  to  a  principled  Whiggery  far  longer  than 
most  Whigs.  By  1840,  the  Whigs  had  caught  on  to  the  great 
Democratic  strategy  for  winning  elections:  ideas  do  not  win; 
popular  generals  suffice  very  nicely.  The  party  rushed  to  em- 
brace William  Henry  Harrison,  "General  Mum,"  who  stood 
for  nothing.  Most  Whigs  stood  staunchly  beside  him  on  the 
same  platform.  Whig  Lincoln  "decided  to  stake  a  full  year's 
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FIGURE  4.  In  this  campaign  woodcut  the  people 
clamor  for  a  reticent  Harrison,  willing  to  sit  simply  by 
his  log  cabin  with  his  cider  barrel.  The  wealthy  Harri- 
son lived  in  a  mansion. 
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campaigning  on  the  question  of  national  banking."  He  was 
deeply  committed  to  a  partisan  issue,  banking,  but  it  was  for 
the  sake  of  the  issue  and  not  partisanship;  the  other  Whigs 
were  not  saying  a  mumbling  word  about  banking  in  1840. 
Moreover,  the  corny  nostalgia  of  the  Harrison  Log  Cabin  cam- 
paign left  this  refugee  from  a  real  log  cabin  cold;  he  had  not 
fought  "with  trees  and  logs  and  grubs"  until  he  was  an  adult 
in  order  to  return  to  a  log  cabin. 

On  Lincoln's  famous  relationship  with  Henry  Clay,  we 
learn  again  that  Lincoln  liked  the  Kentucky  Senator  for  his 
principles.  From  Henry  Clay,  Lincoln  learned  not  only  the 
American  System  but  also  a  particularly  non-silk-stocking 
version  of  Whiggery.  Lincoln  remained  a  friend  of  labor 
throughout  his  life.  More  rarely  than  most  Republicans  did 
Lincoln  tend  to  gloss  over  class  differences  in  the  North  by 
juxtaposing  an  ideal,  monolithic  "free  labor  system"  against 
slavery  in  the  South.  Lincoln  was  somewhat  different  from 
Clay  (and  other  old  Whigs  as  well)  in  the  candor  of  his  appeal 
to,  let  us  be  blunt,  avarice.  The  old  Whigs  had  said  that  tariffs 
and  internal  improvements  were  means  to  the  end  of  military 
might  and  real  national  independence.  Lincoln  said  they  were 
necessary  to  allow  the  common  man  to  improve  his  station  in 
life.  He  did  not  share  Clay's  orientation  to  the  East  and  had 
trouble  with  Whig  land  policies.  And  when  Clay  began  to 
relax  his  grip  on  Whig  principles  for  the  sake  of  his  Presiden- 
tial ambitions  in  the  1840s,  Lincoln  appears  to  have  drifted 
away  from  Clay. 

When  Lincoln  abandoned  Clay  for  Zachary  Taylor  in  1848, 
he  gave  a  speech  against  Taylor's  opponent,  Lewis  Cass, 
which  was  hilarious,  but  it  was  also,  in  all  honesty,  a  low  piece 
of  stump  speaking.  Boritt's  interpretation  of  the  place  of  this 
speech  in  Lincoln's  works  is  astute:  "...  what  is  most  note- 
worthy about  this,  in  so  many  ways  uncharacteristic  speech 
(the  weakest  in  substance  up  to  this  point  in  the  surviving  Lin- 
coln corpus),  [is]  that  many  later  scholars  took  it  as  a  display 
of  the  quintessential  Lincoln  before  the  slavery  controversy." 
As  he  points  out,  it  is  one  of  the  best-known  of  the  early 
speeches  because  it  contributes  to  the  myth  of  Lincoln's 
having  been  a  narrow  partisan  politician  before  the  slavery 
controversy. 

Lincoln's  propensity  for  thinking  in  terms  of  progressive 
economics  lay  behind  his  rejection  of  the  idea  that  there  was  a 
natural  geographical  limit  to  slave  expansion.  He  had  al- 
ways believed  that  man  could  make  the  desert  bloom,  just  as 
America  had  already  proven  to  England  that  her  seeming 
economic  desert  could  bloom  with  industry  and  a  thriving 
economy. 

Lincoln's  Whig  mind  had  startling  effects  on  his  Presiden- 
tial policies.  He  tended  to  think  that  avarice  could  help  bring 
the  Union  back  together.  He  therefore  held  out  the  possibility 
of  assuming  the  Confederate  debt  and  of  compensating  slave 
owners  for  emancipation  long  after  other  Republicans  had 
abandoned  such  ideas.  In  fact,  Lincoln's  famed  "plan  of 
reconstruction,"  to  the  degree  that  he  had  one,  was  frankly 
and  boldly  economic.  This  penchant  for  economic  schemes  led 
Lincoln  to  a  high  tolerance  for  trading  in  Southern  cotton  dur- 
ing the  war.  The  President  felt  almost  to  the  end  that  gains  in 
such  trade  undermined  the  political  loyalties  of  cotton-rich 
Confederates. 

Boritt  accumulates  a  remarkable  amount  of  evidence  that 
indicates  that  Lincoln  had  an  economic  rather  than  a  politi- 
cal understanding  of  democracy.  "As  I  would  not  be  a  slave,  so 
I  would  not  be  a  master.  This  expresses  my  idea  of  democ- 
racy," said  Lincoln.  For  any  political  understanding  of  the 
idea,  such  a  definition  was  absurd.  The  United  States  was  the 
most  democratic  country  on  earth  and  one  of  the  last  bastions 
of  slavery;  Western  Europe  had  no  slavery  and,  for  the  most 
part,  no  democracy  either. 

As  with  all  interpretations  which  bring  unity  where  pre- 
viously there  was  fragmentation  and  disarray,  there  are  some 
aspects  of  the  argument  which  strain  credulity.  For  example, 
it  comes  as  something  of  a  shock  to  find  the  principled  Lin- 
coln going  for  Taylor  in  '48.  In  part,  this  is  a  failing  of  the 
author  to  supply  a  decent  context  of  party  history,  so  that  the 
reader  realizes  the  desperation  with  which  Whigs  longed  for 
victory  after  so  many  lean  years  at  the  polls.  In  part,  though, 
it  is  a  function  of  having  overdrawn  the  principled  nature  of 
Lincoln's  previous  career.  This  becomes  a  more  serious  prob- 
lem when  Boritt  argues  that  Lincoln  learned  from  this  cam- 


paign and  adopted  as  his  own  the  Whig  idea  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  be  weak.  Much  of  what  Boritt  says  about  Lincoln 
the  President  hinges  on  Lincoln's  holding  the  Whig  view  of 
the  Executive's  role,  and  it  is  not  plausible  to  think  that  Lin- 
coln picked  this  idea  up  in  a  no-issue  campaign  in  which 
Whigs  baldly  claimed  that  Taylor's  lack  of  platform  was  a 
function  of  his  view  that  the  President  simply  carried  out  the 
will  of  Congress,  be  that  what  it  may.  In  other  words,  we  are 
presented  a  principled  man  picking  up  a  noneconomic  princi- 
ple from  a  party  from  which  he  usually  takes  only  economic 
principles  at  a  time  when  the  party  had,  in  a  naked  lust  for  of- 
fice, chucked  its  principles  and  cloaked  its  abandonment  of 
platform  behind  the  principle  adopted. 

Perhaps  it  is  only  the  startling  newness  of  Boritt's  interpre- 
tation, but  I  cannot  help  cringing  at  the  flat  statement  that 
Lincoln  "saw  economic  rights  as  more  fundamental  than  polit- 
ical ones."  Boritt  uses  this  interpretation  to  explain  Presi- 
dent Lincoln's  willingness  "to  make  temporary  sacrifices  of 
certain  political  liberties  —  the  right  of  habeas  corpus  for 
example."  To  ignore  all  the  political  content  of  Lincoln's  polit- 
ical thought  cannot  but  do  violence  to  a  proper  understand- 
ing of  the  war  years.  It  was  no  economic  understanding  of 
democracy  which  led  Lincoln  to  hold  the  election  of  1864,  as 
scheduled,  and  to  say:  "...  if  the  rebellion  could  force  us  to 
forego,  or  postpone  a  national  election,  it  might  fairly  claim  to 
have  already  conquered  and  ruined  us."  Here,  as  in  several 
other  places  in  the  section  on  the  Presidency,  Professor  Boritt 
goes  overboard  in  his  enthusiasm  for  this  fresh  interpreta- 
tion. 

But  who  can  blame  him?  Weighed  in  the  balance  against 
his  great  accomplishment  in  this  book,  the  faults  are  very 
sligbt  indeed.  In  part,  of  course,  this  is  due  to  a  good  mind  at 
work.  In  part,  it  is  a  function  of  patience  and  diligence.  Boritt 
has  looked  at  things  in  collections  ranging  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society  to  the  Henry  E.  Huntington 
Library  in  San  Marino,  California.  He  has  read  manuscripts, 
newspapers,  and  secondary  sources  both  seminal  and  ob- 
scure. And  he  has  distilled  it  all  into  an  elegantly  written  and 
tightly  organized  book  —  the  best  written  on  Lincoln  in  many, 
many  years. 
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FIGURE  5.  In  Zachary  Taylor  the  Whigs  found  another 
popular  general  who  made  a  platform  of  having  no 
platform.  He  would  not  impose  his  will  on  the  nation; 
he  would  simply  carry  out  the  will  of  Congress. 
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FIVE  EX-PRESIDENTS 
WATCHED  THE  LINCOLN  ADMINISTRATION 


Presidents  who  retire  from  office  are  expected  to  become 
"elder  statesmen."  Former  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  seems 
currently  to  be  bidding  for  that  status  by  promising  to  speak 
occasionally  "in  non-political  forums."  He  will  stress  foreign 
policy,  he  says,  because  partisanship  is  supposed  to  end  at 
America's  shores.  He  promises  to  be  above  the  partisan 
battles  of  the  day;  he  will  become  an  elder  statesman. 

In  Lincoln's  day,  Presidents  who  left  office  did  not  auto- 
matically assume  the  status  of  elder  statesmen.  The  five  sur- 
viving ex-Presidents  in  1861  —  Martin  Van  Buren,  John  Tyler, 


Millard  Fillmore,  Franklin  Pierce,  and  James  Buchanan  — 
did  have  enough  reputation  for  being  above  the  party  battles 
for  it  to  be  suggested  more  than  once  that  they  meet  to  find 
remedies  for  the  secession  crisis.  That  such  a  meeting  never 
took  place  is  eloquent  testimony  to  the  weakness  of  the  non- 
partisan ideal  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  broad  public  did 
not  regard  these  men  —  and  the  ex-Presidents  did  not  regard 
each  other  —  as  passionless  Nestors  well  on  their  way  to 
becoming  marble  statues.  They  proved,  in  fact,  to  be  fiercely 
partisan. 
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FIGURE  1.  Lincoln  met  two  former  Presidents  shortly  before  his  inauguration  in  18611  Millard  Fillmore  greeted  him 
in  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  he  met  the  incumbent,  James  Buchanan,  twice  in  Washington.  Reporters  indicated  that  in 
both  cases  Lincoln  chatted  amiably,  but  no  one  knows  the  subjects  of  their  conversations. 
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It  was  an  irony  that  John  Tyler  came  nearest  to  assuming 
an  official  status  as  a  nonpartisan  adjudicator  in  a  confer- 
ence meant  to  reconcile  the  sections,  for  he  would  later  dem- 
onstrate the  greatest  partisan  difference  from  the  Lincoln  ad- 
ministration of  any  of  the  former  Presidents.  By  November  of 
1860,  Tyler  already  thought  it  too  late  for  a  convocation  of 
representatives  of  all  the  states  to  arrive  at  a  compromise 
settlement  which  would  save  the  Union.  He  did  recommend  a 
meeting  of  "border  states"  which  would  bear  the  brunt  of  any 
sectional  war  in  the  event  a  compromise  was  not  reached. 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michi- 
gan, Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
and  Missouri  could  at  least  arrange  a  peaceful  separation  of 
the  South  if  they  could  not  keep  the  Union  together.  Tyler's 
proposal  never  bore  fruit,  but,  when  the  Virginia  General  As- 
sembly     proposed     a 

peace  conference  of  all  V.^ 

states    in    Washington  .  J|||||i|i 

for      February,      1861,  Ssia^ 

Tyler  became  one  of 
Virginia's  five  com- 
missioners at  the  con- 
vention. The  delegates 
in  Washington  elected 
Tyler  president  of  the 
conference  unanimous- 
ly, but  the  convention 
was  so  divided  in 
voting  on  recommen- 
dations that  it  was 
largely  ignored  by  Con- 
gress. Tyler  returned  to 
Virginia  and  became 
an  advocate  of  seces- 
sion. When  urged  to 
lead  a  compromise 
movement  after  the  fall 
of  Fort  Sumter  in  the 
spring,  Tyler  thought  it 
hopeless.  Lincoln,  he 
said,  "having  weighed 
in  the  scales  the  value 
of  a  mere  local  Fort 
against  the  value  of  the 
Union  itself"  had 
brought  on  "the  very 
collision  he  well  knew 
would  arise  whenever 
Fort  Sumter  was 
attempted  to  be  rein- 
forced or  provisioned." 
In  November,  Tyler 
was  elected  to  serve  in 
the  Confederate  House 
of  Representatives.  Far 
from  becoming  an  elder 
statesman,  John  Tyler 
played  a  role  in  destroy- 
ing the  nation  which 
had  once  elected  him 
Vice-President. 

Millard  Fillmore  despised  Republicans  as  threats  to  the 
Union  he  loved  and  had  once  helped  to  preserve  (by  support- 
ing the  Compromise  of  1850).  In  the  secession  crisis,  he  felt 
that  the  burden  lay  upon  Republicans  to  give  "some  as- 
surance .  .  .  that  they,  .  .  .  are  ready  and  willing  to  .  .  .  repeal 
all  unconstitutional  state  laws;  live  up  to  the  compromises  of 
the  Constitution,  and  .  .  .  treat  our  Southern  brethren  as 
friends."  Nevertheless,  he  disagreed  with  the  cautious  policy 
of  lame-duck  President  James  Buchanan,  who  felt  that  the 
government  had  no  authority  to  "coerce  a  state."  The  men 
who  passed  ordinances  of  secession,  Fillmore  argued,  should 
be  "regarded  as  an  unauthorized  assembly  of  men  conspiring 
to  commit  treason,  and  as  such  liable  to  be  punished  like  any 
other  unlawful  assembly  engaged  in  the  same  business." 

Though  no  one  knows  how  Fillmore  voted  in  1860,  it  is 
doubtful  that  he  voted  for  Lincoln.  It  seemed  awkward,  there- 


FIGURE  2.  Millard  Fillmore. 


fore,  when  Fillmore  was  Lincoln's  official  host  during  his  stay 
in  Buffalo,  New  York,  on  the  way  to  Washington  for  the 
inaugural  ceremonies.  Fillmore  took  him  to  the  First  Uni- 
tarian Church  in  the  morning  and  at  night  to  a  meeting  in  be- 
half of  Indians,  but  no  one  knows  what  they  talked  about. 

When  war  broke  out  in  April,  Fillmore  rallied  quickly  to  the 
colors.  Four  days  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter,  the  ex-Presi- 
dent was  speaking  to  a  mass  Union  rally  in  Buffalo,  saying 
that  it  was  "no  time  now  to  inquire  by  whose  fault  or  folly  this 
state  of  things  has  been  produced;"  it  was  time  for  "every  man 
to  stand  to  his  post,  and  ...  let  posterity  .  .  .  find  our  skeleton 
and  armor  on  the  spot  where  duty  required  us  to  stand."  He 
gave  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  support  of  families  of  volun- 
teers and  soon  organized  the  Union  Continentals,  a  company 
of  men  too  old  to  fight.  Enrolling  Buffalo's  older  men  of  sub- 
stance in  the  Union 
f;"/;.  cause,     the    Continen- 

i|||ll*v. '.'  tals  dressed  in  colorful 

uniforms,  provided  es- 
corts for  ceremonial 
and  patriotic  occa- 
sions, and  provided 
leverage  for  procuring 
donations  for  the  Un- 
ion cause.  Fearing 
British  invasion 
through  Canada  to  aid 
the  Confederacy,  Fill- 
more hounded  the 
government  to  provide 
arms  and  men  to  pro- 
tect the  Niagara  fron- 
tier. 

Suddenly  in  Febru- 
ary of  1864,  Fillmore 
performed  an  abrupt 
about-face.  In  the  open- 
ing address  for  the 
Great  Central  Fair  of 
the  Ladies  Christian 
Commission  in  Buffa- 
lo, Fillmore  rehearsed 
a  catalogue  of  war- 
induced  suffering  and 
announced  that  "last- 
ing peace"  would  come 
only  when  much  was 
"forgiven,  if  not  forgot- 
ten." When  the  war  end- 
ed, the  United  States 
should  restore  the 
South  "to  all  their 
rights  under  the  Con- 
stitution." Republi- 
cans were  outraged. 
The  ex-President  had 
turned  a  nonpartisan 
patriotic  rally  into  a 
veiled  criticism  of  the 
administration's  con- 
duct of  the  war. 
Personally,  Fillmore  felt  that  the  country  was  "on  the  verge 
of  ruin."  Without  a  change  in  the  administration,  he  said,  "we 
must  soon  end  in  national  bankruptcy  and  military 
despotism."  The  ex-President,  once  a  Whig  and  a  Know-Noth- 
ing,  endorsed  Democrat  George  B.  McClellan  for  the  Presi- 
dency in  1864. 

After  Lincoln's  assassination,  Fillmore  led  the  delegation 
which  met  the  President's  funeral  train  and  escorted  it  to 
Buffalo.  This  did  not  expunge  from  Republican's  memories 
Fillmore's  partisan  acts  of  1864.  Nor  did  it  cool  his  dislike  of 
Republicans.  In  1869,  he  stated  that  it  would  be  "a  blessing  to 
break  the  ranks  of  the  corrupt  proscription  radical  party,  that 
now  curses  the  country.  Could  moderate  men  of  both  parties 
unite  in  forming  a  new  one  ...  it  would  be  well." 

Among  the  five  living  ex-Presidents,  none  was  more  hostile 
to  President  Lincoln  than  Franklin  Pierce.  In  1860,  he  hoped 
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that  a  united  Democratic  party  would  choose  Southern  can- 
didate John  C.  Breckinridge.  The  New  Hampshire  Demo- 
crats endorsed  Stephen  A.  Douglas  instead,  but  Pierce  went 
along  with  the  decision,  though  without  enthusiasm.  Lin- 
coln's election  was,  for  this  Democratic  ex-President,  a  "dis- 
tinct and  unequivocal  denial  of  the  coequal  rights"  of  the 
states.  In  a  letter  written  on  Christmas  Eve,  1861,  Pierce 
urged  the  South  to  delay  action  for  six  months.  If  the  North 
did  not  right  the  wrongs  done  the  South,  then  she  could  depart 
in  peace. 

It  was  hoped  that  all  of  the  ex-Presidents  might  attend  John 
Tyler's  Washington  Peace  Conference.  Pierce  declined,  say- 
ing that  "the  North  have  been  the  first  wrong  doers  and  [he 
had]  never  been  able  to  see  how  a  successful  appeal  could  be 
made  to  the  south  without  first  placing  [the  North]  right." 
After  news  of  Fort  Sumter's  fall,  however,  he  reconsidered  and 
wrote  ex-President  Martin  Van  Buren,  suggesting  that  Van 
Buren  assemble  the  former  Presidents  in  Philadelphia  to 
resolve  the  crisis.  He  spoke  in  Concord,  New  Hampshire, 
urging  the  citizens  "to  stand  together  and  uphold  the  flag." 
Van  Buren  declined  to  call  the  former  Presidents  together  and 
suggested  that  Pierce  himself  should.  The  wind  went  out  of 
the  sails  of  the  idea  of  an  ex-Presidents'  peace  convention. 

Soon,  Pierce  lost  his  enthusiasm  for  the  war  effort.  He  made 
a  trip  in  the  summer  of  1861  to  Michigan  and  Kentucky  to  visit 
old  political  friends.  On  Christmas  Eve,  he  received  a  letter 
from  Secretary  of  State  William  H.  Seward,  then  in  charge  of 
the  administration's  political  arrests,  enclosing  a  letter  from 
an  anonymous  source  which  accused  Pierce  of  making  his  trip 
to  promote  membership  in  th«  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle, 
"a  secret  league"  whose  object  was  "to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment." Seward  unceremoniously  demanded  an  explanation 
from  the  former  President  of  the  United  States.  Pierce 
indignantly  denied  the  charge,  Seward  quickly  apologized, 
and  it  was  soon  discovered  that  Seward  had  fallen  for  a  hoax. 
An  opponent  of  the  Republicans  had  written  the  letter  to  show 
how  far  the  Republicans  would  go  in  their  policy  of  crying 
"treason"  at  the  slightest  provocation. 

Pierce  sank  into  despair.  He  loathed  the  proscription  of  civil 
liberties  in  the  North,  detested  emancipation,  and  saw  the 
Lincoln  administration  as  a  despotic  reign.  The  killing  of 
white  men  for  the  sake  of  freeing  black  men  was  beyond  his 
comprehension.  He  thought  Lincoln  a  man  of  "limited  ability 
and  narrow  intelligence"  who  was  the  mere  tool  of  the  aboli- 
tionists. He  stopped  short  of  endorsing  the  Southern  cause. 
Old  friends  avoided  him,  but  Pierce  swore  never  to  "justify, 
sustain,  or  in  any  way  or  to  any  extent  uphold  this  cruel, 
heartless,  aimless  unnecessary  war." 

At  a  rally  in  Concord  on  July  4,  1863,  Pierce  courted 
martyrdom.  "True  it  is,"  he  said,  "that  I  may  be  the  next  vic- 
tim of  unconstitutional,  arbitrary,  irresponsible  power."  He 
called  efforts  to  maintain  the  Union  by  force  of  arms  "futile" 
and  said  that  only  through  "peaceful  agencies"  could  it  be 
saved.  Pamphlets  compared  Pierce  to  Benedict  Arnold,  but  he 
persisted  and  urged  the  Democratic  party  to  adopt  a  platform 
in  1864  calling  for  restoring  the  Union  by  ceasing  to  fight. 
Republicans  did  not  forget  his  actions.  New  Hampshire  pro- 
vided no  public  recognition  of  her  son's  public  career  for  fifty 
years  after  the  war. 

Martin  Van  Buren,  alone  among  the  ex-Presidents,  gave  the 
Lincoln  administration  unwavering  support.  He  refused 
Pierce's  invitation  to  organize  a  meeting  of  ex-Presidents  out 
of  a  desire  not  to  be  associated  with  James  Buchanan,  whose 
course  during  the  secession  crisis  Van  Buren  despised.  He  had 
confidence  in  Lincoln,  based  probably  on  information  he 
received  from  the  Blair  family,  Montgomery  Blair  being  a 
Republican  and  a  member  of  Lincoln's  cabinet. 

There  was  no  more  interesting  course  pursued  by  an  ex- 
President  than  James  Buchanan's.  He  had  more  reason  than 
any  other  to  feel  directly  antagonistic  to  the  Lincoln  admin- 
istration. Like  Pierce,  Buchanan  had  been  accused  by  Lin- 
coln in  1858  of  conspiring  with  Stephen  A.  Douglas  and  Roger 
B.  Taney  to  nationalize  slavery  in  the  United  States.  As  Lin- 
coln's immediate  predecessor  in  the  office,  Buchanan  had  suc- 
ceeded in  his  goal  of  avoiding  war  with  the  South  until  the 
new  administration  came  in.  The  price  of  this  success  was  the 
popular  imputation  of  blame  on  the  weak  and  vacillating 
course  of  the  Buchanan  administration  for  not  nipping  seces- 


sion in  the  bud.  It  was  commonly  asserted  that  Buchanan  con- 
spired with  secessionists  to  let  the  South  out  of  the  Union.  Lin- 
coln's Vice-President  Hannibal  Hamlin,  for  example,  fel*  that 
the  Buchanan  administration  "connives  at  acts  of  treason  at 
the  South."  Despite  the  findings  of  a  Congressional  investi- 
gation, many  persisted  in  the  belief  that  the  administration 
had  allowed  a  disproportionate  share  of  arms  to  flow  to 
Southern  arsenals  and  a  dangerously  large  amount  of  money 
to  remain  in  Southern  mints.  When  war  broke  out,  feelings 
were  so  strong  against  Buchanan  that  he  required  a  guard 
from  the  local  Masonic  Lodge  in  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  to 
protect  his  home,  Wheatland,  from  vandalism  and  himself 
from  personal  injury.  President  Lincoln  did  not  help 
Buchanan's  plight  when,  in  his  message  of  July  4,  1861,  he 
charged  that  he  found  the  following  upon  entering  office:  a 
"disproportionate  share,  of  the  Federal  muskets  and  rifles"  in 
Southern  armories,  money  in  Southern  mints,  the  "Navy  .  .  . 
scattered  in  distant  seas,"  and  Fort  Pickens  incapable  of  rein- 
forcement because  of  "some  quasi  armistice  of  the  late 
administration . ' ' 

Such  charges  rankled  Buchanan,  and  he  spent  much  of  the 
war  years  in  a  careful  but  quiet  attempt  to  amass  documenta- 
tion which  would  refute  the  charges.  By  late  1862,  he  had  writ- 
ten a  book  which  accomplished  this  task  (to  his  satisfaction, 
at  least),  but  he  delayed  publication  until  1866  "to  avoid  the 
possible  imputation  .  .  .  that  any  portion  of  it  was  intended  to 
embarrass  Mr.  Lincoln's  administration."  Buchanan's  friend 
Jeremiah  Black  had  doubted  that  Buchanan  could  defend  his 
own  adminiistration  without  attacking  Lincoln's: 

It  is  vain  to  think  that  the  two  administrations  can  be  made 
consistent.  The  fire  upon  the  Star  of  the  West  was  as  bad  as 
the  fire  on  Fort  Sumter;  and  the  taking  of  Fort  Moultrie  & 
Pinckney  was  worse  than  either.  If  this  war  is  right  and 
politic  and  wise  and  constitutional,  I  cannot  but  think  you 
ought  to  have  made  it. 

Despite  the  many  reasons  for  which  Buchanan  might  have 
opposed  the  Lincoln  administration,  the  ex-President  did  not. 
As  far  as  he  was  concerned,  the  seceding  states  "chose  to  com- 
mence civil  war,  &  Mr.  Lincoln  had  no  alternative  but  to 
defend  the  country  against  dismemberment.  I  certainly 
should  have  done  the  same  thing  had  they  begun  the  war  in 
my  time,  &  this  they  well  knew."  Buchanan  did  not  think  the 
war  unconstitutional,  and  he  repeatedly  told  Democrats  that 
it  was  futile  to  demand  peace  proposals.  He  also  supported  the 
draft. 

Buchanan  considered  it  too  late  in  1864  for  the  Democrats  to 
argue  that  Lincoln  had  changed  the  war's  aims.  He  was 
pleased  to  see  that  McClellan,  the  Democratic  candidate, 
thought  so  too.  Lincoln's  victory  in  the  election,  which 
Buchanan  equated  with  the  dubious  honor  of  winning  an 
elephant,  caused  Buchanan  to  think  that  the  President  should 
give  a  "frank  and  manly  offer  to  the  Confederates  that  they 
might  return  to  the  Union  just  as  they  were  before."  The  ex- 
President's  political  views  were  as  clearly  nostalgic  and  in- 
different to  emancipation  as  those  of  any  Democrat,  but  he 
was  not  among  those  Democrats  who  criticized  the  war  or  the 
measures  Lincoln  used  to  fight  it. 

Buchanan  spoke  of  Lincoln  in  complimentary  language.  He 
thought  him  "a  man  of  honest  heart  &  true  manly  feelings." 
Lincoln  was  "patriotic,"  and  Buchanan  deemed  his  assassi- 
nation "^  +errible  misfortune."  The  two  men  had  met  twice 
when  Lincoln  came  to  Washington  to  assume  the  Presidency, 
and  Buchanan  recalled  the  meetings  fondly,  remembering 
Lincoln's  "kindly  and  benevolent  heart  and  .  .  .  plain,  sincere 
and  frank  manners."  When  the  Lincoln  funeral  train  passed 
through  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  Buchanan  watched  it 
from  his  buggy. 

The  ex-Presidents  benefitted  from  the  Revisionism  of  his- 
torians like  James  G.  Randall.  It  was  their  work  which  recti- 
fied the  generations-old  charge  that  Buchanan  trifled  with 
treason.  In  some  cases,  however,  this  has  been  a  distorting 
force.  Randall's  Lincoln  the  President: Midstream  (New  York: 
Dodd,  Mead,  1952)  gives  the  reader  an  extremely  sympathetic 
portrait  of  Franklin  Pierce  in  keeping  with  Randall's  view 
that  most  Democrats  more  truly  represented  Lincoln's  views 
than  his  fellow  Republicans.  Thus  Pierce  appears  as  the  vic- 
tim of  Seward's  misguided  zeal  in  the  affair  of  the  Knights  of 
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the  Golden  Circle  hoax  and,  in  a  particularly  touching 
moment,  as  the  friendly  consoler  of  a  bereaved  father  in  the 
White  House.  In  a  horrible  train  accident  immediately  before 
entering  the  Presidency,  Pierce  and  his  wife  had  witnessed 
the  death  of  their  young  son  mangled  in  the  wreckage  of  their 
car.  Therefore,  when  Willie  Lincoln  died  in  1862,  ex-President 
Pierce  sent  a  letter  offering  condolences.  This  is  all  one  learns 
of  Franklin  Pierce  in  Randall's  volumes  on  Lincoln's  admin- 
istration. It  is  useful  to  know  of  his  partisan  opposition  to  Lin- 
coln and  the  war  as  well,  and  it  in  no  way  detracts  from  the 
magnanimity  of  his  letter  of  condolence.  If  anything,  it  serves 
to  highlight  the  personal  depth  of  feeling  Pierce  must  have  felt 
for  the  Lincolns  in  their  time  of  personal  bereavement;  it  al- 
lows us  even  better  to  appreciate  him  as  a  man  as  well  as  a 
politician. 

It  is  easy  to  forget  that  Presidents  are  men.  This  look  at  the 
ex-Presidents  of  Lincoln 's  day  is  a  reminder  that  these  men  re- 
tained their  personal  and  partisan  views  of  the  world.  It  would 
be  hard  to  imagine  an  ex-President's  club.  Van  Buren  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  Buchanan,  though  both  had  been 
Democrats.  Van  Buren  took  the  popular  view  that  Buchanan 
was  a  "doughface"  who  truckled  to  the  South  instead  of  stand- 
ing up  to  it  as  Andrew  Jackson  had  done  during  the  Nullifica- 
tion crisis.  John  Tyler  remained  a  Virginian  at  heart  and  cast 
his  fortunes  with  secession  and  against  the  country  of  which 
he  had  been  President.  Franklin  Pierce  and  Millard  Fill- 
more, the  one  a  Democrat  and  the  other  a  Whig  in  their  prime, 


retained  a  dislike  of  the  Republican  party.  Fillmore  supported 
the  war  with  vigor  but  came  to  despair  of  the  effort  through 
suspicion  that  the  Republican  administration  mishandled  it. 
Pierce  always  blamed  the  war  on  Republican  provocation  and 
came  quickly,  and  not  without  some  provocation  from  the  ad- 
ministration, to  oppose  the  war  effort  bitterly.  Ironically, 
James  Buchanan,  who  labored  under  the  heaviest  burden  of 
charges  of  Southern  sympathies,  was  the  least  critical  of  the 
administration  of  any  of  the  ex-Presidents  except  Martin  Van 
Buren.  Critical  of  Republican  war  aims  like  the  rest, 
Buchanan,  nevertheless,  supported  the  war  effort  and  main- 
tained a  high  personal  regard  for  his  Presidential  successor. 
Buchanan  thus  approached  the  twentieth-century  ideal  of  an 
elder  statesman. 

Editor's  Note:  The  Presidents  of  Lincoln's  era  have  been 
rather  well  served  by  their  biographers.  Two  splendid  ex- 
amples are  Roy  F.  Nichols's  Franklin  Pierce:  Young  Hickory 
of  the  Granite  Hills  (Philadelphia:  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania Press,  1958)  and  Philip  Shriver  Klein's  President 
James  Buchanan:  A  Biography  (University  Park:  Penn- 
sylvania State  University  Press,  1962).  Robert  J.  Rayback's 
Millard  Fillmore:  Biography  of  a  President  (Buffalo:  Buffalo 
Historical  Society,  1959)  and  Robert  Seager,  IPs  And  Tyler 
Too:  A  Biography  of  John  &  Julia  Gardiner  Tyler  (New  York: 
McGraw-Hill,  1963)  are  useful.  There  is  no  careful  study  of 
Martin  Van  Buren 's  later  life.  The  sketches  of  these  Presi- 
dents here  are  based  on  these  volumes. 
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FIGURE  3.  Lincoln  and  Buchanan  did  not  meet  again  after  this  day. 
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Pale-faced  People  and  Their  Red  Brethren 


It  was  inevitable.  The  civil  rights  revolution  led  to  a  spate  of 
works  on  Lincoln  and  the  Negro.  When  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment spilled  over  into  crusades  for  other  kinds  of  people,  Lin- 
coln scholarship  could  not  be  far  behind.  The  American 
Indian  movement  now  has  its  angry  equivalent  of  Lerone  F. 
Bennett's  "Was  Abe  Lin- 
coln    a    White    Suprem- 
acist?"     (Ebony,      XXIII 
[Feb.,    1968]).    David    A. 
Nichols's  Lincoln  and  the 
Indians:  Civil  War  Policy 
and    Politics    (Columbia: 
University     of    Missouri 
Press,  1978)  is  less  journal- 
istic and  more  scholarly 
than  Bennett's  uncompro- 
mising attack  on  Lincoln, 
but,      fundamentally,     it 
makes  the  same  unreason- 
able      demand      that 
Abraham  Lincoln  live  up 
to  this  century's  definition 
of  humanitarianism. 

The  chapter  titles  con- 
stitute the  headings  of  an 
indictment:  "The  Indian 
System:  'A  Sink  of 
Iniquity,'"  "Lincoln  and 
the  Southern  Tribes:  'Our 
Great  Father  at  Washing- 
ton Has  Turned  Against 
Us,'"  "Indian  Affairs  in 
Minnesota:  'A  System  of 
Wholesale  Robberies,'" 
"Lincoln  and  Removal:  'A 
Disagreeable  Subject,'" 
"The  President  and  the  Re- 
formers: 'This  Indian  Sys- 
tem Shall  Be  Reformed,'" 
"The  Failure  of  Reform: 
'The  Do  Nothing  Policy 
Here  Is  Complete,'"  "Con- 
centration and  Milita- 
rism," and  "Lincolnian 
Attitudes  Toward  Indi- 
ans: 'A  Dying  Race  .  .  . 
Giving  Place  to  Another 
Race  with  a  Higher  Civili- 
zation.'" The  tone  of  the 
book  is  indignant,  and  the 
message,  as  with  almost 
all  modern  books  on  In- 
dian policy  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  is  depress- 
ing. 

What    Nichols    proves 
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FIGURE  1.  Creek  Chief  Opothleyaholo  in  a  youthful  portrait 
painted  long  before  he  led  loyal  Indians  to  Kansas  in  the  Civil 
War. 


and  what  he  laments  are  two  different  things.  The  record  of 
the  United  States  government  in  Indian  policy  during  the 
Civil  War  was  deplorable  as  usual.  Lincoln's  culpability  for 
this  record,  however,  is  not  so  clearly  delineated. 
No  book  in  the  field  yields  so  clear  a  view  of  the  develop- 
ments in  Indian  affairs 
during  the  Civil  War. 
There  were  really  several 
different  Indian  prob- 
lems, each  of  which  ran  its 
course  to  a  different  un- 
happy ending.  The 
Southern  tribes  (or  Five 
Civilized  Tribes),  resident 
by  the  time  of  the  Civil  War 
in  Indian  Territory  (pres- 
ent-day Oklahoma),  were 
peculiar  in  that  they  held 
Negro  slaves  and  were 
close  to  the  Confederacy 
geographically.  Despite 
treaty  obligations  to  pro- 
tect the  tribes  on  their 
reservations,  the  United 
States  abandoned  the 
tribes,  who  made  alliances 
of  convenience  with  the 
Confederate  States  of 
America.  Loyal  Indians 
led  by  Creek  Chief 
Opothleyaholo  fled  to  Kan- 
sas, where  they  lived  the 
miserable  life  customary 
for  all  war  refugees. 

Late  in  1861,  the  ad- 
ministration decided  to  re- 
take the  reservations,  and 
by  January  of  1862,  it  was 
decided  to  use  Indians  as 
soldiers  in  the  campaign. 
Nichols  notes  that  this 
decision  did  not  have  the 
far-reaching  effect  of  lead- 
ing to  citizenship  for  In- 
dians that  the  decision  to 
use  Negroes  as  soldiers 
would  have.  He  does  not 
give  a  full  analysis  of  the 
reasons  for  the  difference 
in  result,  but  speculation 
on  the  subject  is  il- 
luminating. In  the  first 
place,  Indians  were  not  vi- 
tally and  logically  linked 
to  the  Civil  War,  as 
Negroes  were.  The  Indians 
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played  the  same  role  that  they  had  played  in  earlier  power 
struggles  on  the  North  American  Continent;  they  were  pawns 
used  by  the  greater  powers.  From  the  Indians'  perspective, 
they  played  their  accustomed  roles  in  dangerous  diplomacy, 
trying  to  pick  the  side  that  would  win  or  to  maintain  neu- 
trality. In  the  second  place,  Indians,  as  always,  were  divided 
and  hence  could  be  used  to  fight  each  other.  "These  Indians," 
General  Halleck  ordered  on  April  5,  1862,  "can  be  used  only 
against  Indians  or  in  defense  of  their  own  territory  and 
homes."  Using  Indians  for  war  was  akin  to  fighting  fire  with 
fire.  When  Indians  entered  the  fray,  the  conflict  was  no  longer 
civilized  warfare.  The  fact  that  they  could  fight  each  other  in- 
stead of  white  men  kept  their  warfare  on  the  plane  of  savagery 
and  did  not  lead  to  the  privileges  accorded  white  soldiers  and 
veterans.  Third,  there  were  not  enough  of  them  to  worry 
about,  and  it  was  widely  assumed  that  their  numbers  were 
diminishing  towards  extinction.  There  was  little  need  to  be 
concerned  about  the  future  of  the  Indian  in  American  society; 
he  had  no  future. 

The  Battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  Arkansas,  in  which  a  number  of 
Indians  fought  for  the  Confederacy,  was  a  defeat  for  the  Con- 
federacy which  caused  an  abandonment  of  Indian  territory. 
The  loyal  refugee  problem  was  not  solved,  however,  since  the 
government  had  to  pay  to  send  them  back  and  pay  to  protect 
them  once  they  were  there.  In  1864,  the  government  removed 
the  refugees  from  Kansas,  too  late  for  planting  season. 

A  separate  Indian  problem  was  the  Sioux  uprising  in 
Minnesota  in  1862.  Nichols  devotes  about  one  third  of  his 
book  to  this  famous  episode  in  Lincoln's  Indian  relations.  The 
virtue  of  his  account  lies  not  only  in  its  thorough  grounding  in 
manuscript  sources  but  also  in  its  treatment  of  the  Sioux  up- 
rising, not  as  an  individual  and  spectacular  event,  but  as  a 
part  of  the  Lincoln  administration's  continuing  development. 
Nichols's  account  is  particularly  useful  in  showing  the  reso- 
lution of  Indian  problem  after  the  famous  hangings  in  Man- 
kato,  Minnesota,  the  day  after  Christmas,  1862  (see  Lincoln 
Lore  Numbers  1627  and  1628).  The  war  interested  Lincoln  for 
the  first  time  seriously  in  Indian  reform,  but  the  resolution  of 
the  Minnesota  problem  involved  no  reforms.  Minnesota  offi- 
cials and  the  national  government  assuaged  local  resent- 
ments over  Lincoln's  pardoning  265  Sioux  prisoners  by 
removing  the  tribe  from  the  state  and  keeping  the  pardoned 
Indians  in  confinement.  The  government  also  removed  the 
Winnebagos,  who  had  not  participated  in  the  uprising,  but  let 
the  Chippewas  stay,  probably  because  they  were  of  special  in- 
terest to  Indian  reformer  Henry  B.  Whipple,  who  had  in- 
fluence with  the  Lincoln  administration. 

By  1864,  Lincoln  had  lost  interest  in  Indian  reform.  The  war 
and  reelection  preoccupied  him.  Indian  Commissioner  Dole 
tried  a  policy  of  concentrating  the  Indians  on  a  few  reserva- 
tions remote  from  white  settlement,  and  the  military  played  a 
larger  role  than  before  in  dealing  with  Indians.  The  Army 
proved  as  inept  at  handling  Indians  as  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's notoriously  corrupt  Office  of  Indian  Affairs.  In 
November,  1864,  at  Sand  Creek,  Colorado  Territory,  white 
militia  massacred  hundreds  of  Indians,  killing  children, 
scalping  women,  castrating  men,  and  butchering  pregnant 
women.  News  did  not  reach  Washington  until  January,  1865, 
but  it  startled  Congress  and  led  to  debate,  investigation,  and, 
years  after  Lincoln  died,  reform. 

It  is  never  very  inspiring  to  read  about  nineteenth-century 
Indian  affairs,  and  the  Civil  War  years  are  no  exception.  The 
story  —  though  with  special  nuances  of  Confederate  diploma- 
cy, high  drama  in  Minnesota,  and  extraordinary  brutality  in 
Colorado  —  is  largely  the  same  old  story.  Because  the  story 
continues  while  Abraham  Lincoln  is  President,  however,  it  be- 
comes noteworthy.  Lincoln,  Nichols  seems  to  be  saying,  in 
order  to  live  up  to  his  reputation  should  have  stopped  all  of 
this. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Lincoln  did  not  alter  the  course  of 
American  Indian  policy,  but  it  has  always  seemed  that  he  had 
an  adequate  excuse.  Surely  he  had  less  opportunity  for  Indian 
reform  than  any  President  preceeding  him  except  James 
Madison.  Indian  affairs  were  matters  of  low  priority  for  Lin- 
coln, as  Nichols  admits  on  occasion.  Lincoln  wrote  Cherokee 


Chief  John  Ross,  for  example,  on  September  25, 1862,  explain- 
ing that  a  "multitude  of  cares"  had  prevented  his  examining 
the  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  the  Cherokee 
Nation.  Rarely  does  Nichols  forgive  Lincoln  for  his  inatten- 
tion to  Indian  policy.  He  repeatedly  accuses  the  administra- 
tion of  procrastination,  temporizing,  and  abandonment  — 
sins  of  omission  which  might  more  charitably  be  described  as 
preoccupation  with  larger  problems. 

Nichols  also  accuses  Lincoln  of  exploitation,  a  far  more 
serious  charge.  Nichols  has  trouble  proving  it.  His  principal 
reliance  is  on  pointing  to  what  Lincoln  would  tolerate  as  proof 
of  Lincoln's  policy.  Toleration  of  evil  is  another  sin  of 
omission,  however,  and  could  as  well  be  a  function  of  preoccu- 
pation with  other  problems. 

In  most  instances,  because  of  Lincoln's  inattention  to 
Indian  affairs,  Congress  played  a  major  role  in  Indian  policy. 
The  settlement  of  Minnesota's  Indian  problems,  which 
Nichols  characterizes  as  "Trading  Lives  for  Land  and 
Money,"  was  embodied  in  legislation  passed  by  the  United 
States  Congress.  Congress  gave  Minnesota  a  $1.5  million  in- 
demnity for  losses  incurred  in  the  war.  Congress  appro- 
priated the  money  to  remove  the  Sioux  from  Minnesota.  Con- 
gress appropriated  money  to  remove  the  Winnebagos  from 
Minnesota.  If  this  was  a  "Lincoln  bargain,"  as  Nichols  de- 
scribes it,  it  was  a  bargain  on  which  there  was  widespread 
agreement  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Often,  Nichols  assumes  that  Indian  Commissioner  William 
P.  Dole's  policies  were  Lincoln's  policies.  Were  Salmon  P. 
Chase's  Treasury  Department  appointees  who  opposed  Lin- 
coln's renomination  in  1864,  Lincoln's  appointees?  One  must 
be  careful  in  judging  the  "Lincoln  administration"  or  "the 
government."  In  fact,  it  remains  difficult  to  describe  Lin- 
coln's Indian  policy  because  he  made  so  few  statements  on  the 
problem  and  because  he  took  little  direct  action  in  Indian 
affairs. 


Barnura's  American  Museum, 
Sioux  and  Winnebago 
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Nichols's  brief  treatment  of  Lincoln's  personal  experience 
with  Indian  affairs  before  entering  the  White  House  typifies 
his  grudging  interpretation  of  Lincoln's  actions.  He  men- 
tions the  famous  episode  in  the  Black  Hawk  War  in  which  Lin- 
coln allegedly  defended  an  old  Indian  who  strayed  into  camp 
from  soldiers  who  wanted  to  kill  him,  but  he  bases  the  story  on 
Carl  Sandburg's  Abraham  Lincoln:  The  Prairie  Years.  Ben- 
jamin P.  Thomas  found  more  reliable  evidence  for  the  story. 
In  Abraham  Lincoln:  A  Biography,  Thomas  notes  that  Lin- 
coln let  the  story  stand  in  a  campaign  biography  which  he 
carefully  corrected  for  William  Dean  Howells.  Nichols  con- 
cludes that  "Lincoln  learned  how  to  use  Indian  affairs  for  po- 
litical advantage"  in  the  Black  Hawk  War.  Yet  the  nature  of 
that  experience  is  not  easily  interpreted.  In  fact,  Lincoln  re- 
turned from  the  war  so  late  in  the  summer  that  he  had  only 
two  weeks  to  campaign  for  the  legislature.  Moreover,  Lincoln 
must  have  enlisted,  in  part,  for  the  same  inglorious  reasons  so 
many  soldiers  enlist:  he  was  unemployed  (or  about  to  be)  and 
had  no  family  in  New  Salem.  He  may  have  "understood  the 
potency  of  the  Indian-fighter  image  in  the  age  of  Andrew 
Jackson,"  but  Lincoln  never  tried  to  capitalize  on  such  an 
image.  He  did  not  go  by  the  phony  title  many  ex-frontier 
militiamen  did,  "Captain"  Lincoln,  and  he  confessed  plainly 
that  he  never  saw  any  "live,  fighting  Indians"  in  the  war. 
That  he  also  prided  himself  on  his  election  as  captain  was  a 
function  of  Lincoln's  love  of  democratic  praise  and  seems  in 
no  way  to  constitute  capitalizing  on  his  experience,  such  as  it 
was,  as  an  Indian-fighter. 

"Lincoln,  in  the  years  before  he  became  president,"  Nichols 
says,  "apparently  never  challenged  the  American  consensus 
on  the  necessity  for  Indian  removal  to  make  way  for  white  pro- 
gress." This  is  really  Nichols's  basic  charge  against  Lincoln 
for  the  Presidential  years  as  well:  he  failed  to  challenge  the 
consensus  on  Indian  policy.  Nichols  shares  a  view  of  politics 
common  in  America  today.  His  book  is  sprinkled  with  a  street- 
slang  view  of  the  political  process;  politicians  "play  their 
power  games"  while  the  Indians  suffer,  and  Indians  are  "the 
pawns  of  power  politics."  Nichols  is  outraged  that  the  Indian 
Bureau  was  a  part  of  the  patronage  system.  Everything  in 
Lincoln's  government  ran  on  the  patronage  system  —  in  some 
sense,  even  the  war.  To  "depoliticize  Indian  affairs"  was  an 
unrealistic  ideal  requiring  a  massive  reorganization  probably 
unobtainable  in  wartime  and  not  guaranteed  to  solve  the 


Indians'  problems. 

The  book's  one-sidedness  can  best  be  seen  in  its  treatment  of 
the  formulaic  language  of  Indian  relations.  This  mannered, 
formal  pidgin-English  seems  quaint  and  has  always  troubled 
historians  of  Indian  relations.  In  the  hands  of  a  historian 
with  a  case  to  make,  it  can  be  a  powerful  tool.  Nichols,  prob- 
ably unconsciously,  has  a  tendency  to  make  a  mockery  of  the 
language  when  used  by  whites  and  to  interpret  it  seriously 
when  used  by  Indians.  Lincoln's  comparison  of  "this  pale- 
faced  people  and  their  red  brethren,"  when  a  delegation  of 
chiefs  visited  the  White  House  on  March  27, 1863,  is  termed  an 
"incredible  recitation"  by  Nichols.  By  contrast,  Nichols  says 
this  of  a  Cherokee  pledge  of  fealty: 

In  spite  of  Lincoln's  abandonment  of  their  cause,  the 
Cherokee  leaders  continued  to  place  faith  in  the  White 
House  after  Andrew  Johnson  assumed  office,  "Our  trust  is 
in  your  wisdom  and  sense  of  justice  to  protect  us  from  wrong 
and  oppression."  That  trust  in  the  "great  father"  was 
destined  to  be  even  more  severely  tested  for  the  Natives  far- 
ther north  in  the  Republican  state  of  Minnesota. 
There  is  no  more  reason  to  take  formal  Indian  pledges  of  trust 
seriously  than  there  is  to  take  seriously  white  expressions  of 
bonds  of  brotherhood  between  red  men  and  white.  There  is  a 
tendency,  however,  in  today's  climate  of  sympathy  for  the 
Indians  to  treat  only  one  side  of  the  story  with  the  historian's 
usual  critical  tools. 

The  angry  tone  and  constant  straining  for  high  effect  by 
linking  the  Sixteenth  President  with  distant  developments  in 
Indian  affairs  mar  this  book.  It  is  otherwise  a  well-re- 
searched, competently  written  analysis  of  the  major  develop- 
ments in  Indian  relations  under  the  Lincoln  administration. 
Nichols's  publisher,  the  University  of  Missouri  Press, 
deserves  special  praise  for  a  beautifully  designed  and  care- 
fully printed  book.  The  typeface  is  handsome,  the  footnotes 
are  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  there  are  few  typographical 
errors,  and  the  jacket  design  is  original  and  attractive.  Uni- 
versity presses  have  become  practically  the  last  bastions  of 
decent  book  design  in  the  country.  Nichols's  Lincoln  and  the 
Indians  fills  a  void  in  the  Lincoln  literature  which  probably 
will  not  need  refilling  (at  book-length)  again.  However,  the 
reader  should  proceed  with  caution.  The  author's  animosity  to 
politics  can  only  distort  the  image  of  a  man  with  Lincoln's 
known  fondness  for  the  political  arts. 


FIGURE  3.  "Lincoln 
Recevant  Les  Indiens 
Comanches,"  a  rare 
French  print,  showing 
the  Sixteenth  President 
speaking  to  a  delegation 
of  Indian  chiefs.  Such 
delegations  visited 
Washington  regularly, 
and  greeting  them  was  a 
heavy  burden  on  the 
President,  the  Indian 
Bureau,  and  other 
Washington  officials. 
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FIGURES  4  —  5.  A  great  attraction  at  the  Metropolitan 
Fair  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission  in  New 
York  in  the  spring  of  1864,  was  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment. Harper's  Weekly  noted  high  interest  in  this  exhibit 
"in  which  the  life  of  those  who,  only  a  little  while  ago, 
held  undisputed  possession  of  our  continent,  is  repro- 
duced by  a  handful  of  the  once  absolute  tribes  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  pale-faced  race,  whose  ancestors 
pushed  them  into  obscurity  and  historical  oblivion." 
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THE    INDIAN    DEPARTMENT. 

Committee-Man.    "No,  no,  Walk-in-tjie-Mdd!     You  mustn't  Ko  and  scalp  thoso  ladies. 
Wo  don  t  do  so  here!    And  your  Great  Father  wouldn't  like  it!" 

ha-"m'r''tlm'  "Scn,f":0  'em!    Mo  n°  want  sralpoe  'em!— They  so  nice  me  want  go 
(uB5^^,"0I,'iSt,^all!    Then  you  may  go.     They  have  a  partiality  for  m. 
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LINCOLN  AND  WASHBURNE 


Though  historians  have  praised  President  Lincoln's  skilled 
handling  of  Congress,  their  discussions  ofthe  subject  are  usu- 
ally confined  to  the  Cabinet  crisis  of  1862  and  to  his  abilities 
to  handle  difficult  personalities  like  Charles  Sumner's.  The 
President's  relations  with  the  House  of  Representatives  have 
been  little  explored.  The  tendency  to  think  of  Lincoln  as  a 
"Whig  in  the  White  House,"  to  borrow  the  language  of  David 
Donald's  famous  essay  on  Lincoln's  theory  of  the  Presi- 
dency, reinforces  the  lack  of  interest  in  this  question.  The 
Whig  theory  of  the  Presidency,  after  all,  dictated  that  the 
President  simply  enforce  the  will  of  Congress,  use  the  veto 
sparingly,  and  —  as  Lincoln  explained  the  theory  in  the  elec- 
tion of  1848  —  not  even  force  a  party  platform  on  the  country. 
A  President  following  such  a  policy  would  not  "handle"  Con- 
gress at  all.  The  best  student  of  the  Civil  War  Congress, 
Leonard  P.  Curry,  concludes  that  Congress  made  consider- 
able inroads  on  executive  power  during  Lincoln's  Presidency, 
though  there  was  nothing  like  the  achievement  of  Con- 
gressional dominance  that  would  come  in  the  Johnson  years 
that  followed  the  Civil  War. 

Whether  this  view  of  the  decline  of  executive  power  vis-a-vis 
Congress  in  the  Civil  War  years 
is  true  or  not,  its  effect  has  been 
to  stifle  curiosity  about  Lin- 
coln's friends  in  Congress.  He 
did  have  friends  there,  and  two 
notable  examples  were  Isaac  N. 
Arnold  and  Elihu  B.  Wash- 
burne.  Arnold  was  not  only  a 
great  partisan  of  Lincoln's 
cause  but  also  an  early  Lincoln 
biographer.  Yet  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  find  published 
material  on  this  Illinois  Con- 
gressman. 

Elihu  B.  Washburne,  if  he 
had  a  less  direct  relationship 
with  Lincoln  than  Arnold,  had 
a  longer  and  more  significant 
career  in  Congress,  and  he  was 
close  enough  to  President  Lin- 
coln to  merit  considerable 
attention. 

Washburne  was  born  in 
Maine  in  1816.  He  was  named 
Elihu  Benjamin  Washburn  but 
added  an  "e"  to  his  last  name  in 
order  to  revert  to  what  he 
thought  was  the  proper  spelling 
ofthe  name  among  his  English 
ancestors.  This  has  caused 
some  confusion  because  he  had 
two  brothers,  Cadwallader  and 
Israel  Washburn,  who  also  be- 
came prominent  in  American 
politics.  Although  they  did  not 
spell  their  last  names  identi- 
cally, these  three  brothers  be- 
came a  powerful  force  in  Ameri- 
can politics.  In  fact,  the  Wash-    FIGURE  1.  Elihu  B.  Washburne 


burns  hold  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  family  to  have 
three  brothers  in  the  same  Congress  representing  three 
different  states. 

After  various  attempts  to  find  a  career,  Washburne  attend- 
ed the  Harvard  Law  School,  became  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  bar,  and  moved  to  the  Illinois  lead-min- 
ing boomtown  of  Galena  in  1840.  A  Henry  Clay  Whig,  Wash- 
burne met  Lincoln  the  very  year  he  moved  to  Galena.  It  was 
the  year  of  the  great  log  cabin  campaign  for  William  Henry 
Harrison.  Their  closest  association,  however,  came  at  the  time 
of  the  formation  of  the  Republican  party  and  after. 

Washburne  was  elected  to  the  first  of  eight  consecutive 
terms  in  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives  in  1852. 
He  was  then  still  a  Whig,  but  he  was  among  the  earliest  con- 
verts to  the  Republican  cause.  As  early  as  November  of  1854, 
he  could  boast  to  Lincoln  that  every  representative  and 
senator  sent  to  the  state  legislature  from  his  northern  Illinois 
district  was  a  Republican,  and  this  was  almost  two  years 
before  Lincoln  would  embrace  that  new  party  label.  Wash- 
burne shared  with  Lincoln  an  animosity  to  the  Know-Nothing 
party,  which  was  at  the  time  the  principal  competitor  of  the 

Republicans  for  anti- 
Democratic  voters.  In  1854,  for 
example,  he  helped  carry  an 
amendment  to  the  homestead 
law  which  allowed  those  aliens 
who  had  declared  their  inten- 
tion to  become  American  citi- 
zens to  acquire  public  lands  in 
the  same  way  full-fledged 
citizens  did. 

Washburne  was  a  staunch 
supporter  of  Lincoln's  drive  to 
win  a  seat  in  the  United  States 
Senate  in  1855.  He  and  his 
friends  saw  every  member  of 
the  state  legislature  from  his 
district  (the  state  legislatures 
still  chose  the  United  States 
Senators),  and  he  told  Lincoln 
how  each  man  was  leaning.  He 
warned  the  candidate:  "We  are 
pretty  ultra  on  the  slave  ques- 
tion .  .  .,  and  you  will  have  to 
take  pretty  high  ground." 
Washburne  worked  to  gain 
Free  Soil  support  for  Lincoln. 
He  suggested  that  Lincoln 
write  a  letter  describing  his 
positions  on  the  restoration  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise,  the 
repeal  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law,  the  admission  of  new 
slave  states,  and  other  aspects 
of  the  great  slavery  question 
which  Washburne  thought 
would  override  all  others.  He 
offered  to  show  the  letter  to 
Salmon  Chase  and  to  get  Chase 
to  write  Free  Soilers  in  Illinois 
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on  Lincoln's  behalf.  Washburne  himself  saw  Joshua  Gid- 
dings,  found  him  to  be  Lincoln's  "strongest  possible  friend," 
and  reported  Giddings's  willingness  to  "walk  clear  to  Illinois 
to  elect"  Lincoln.  Giddings  wrote  Illinois's  most  successful 
radical  antislavery  politician,  Owen  Lovejoy,  twice  to  urge 
support  for  Lincoln's  candidacy. 

Washburne  was  an  experienced  politician,  and,  when  he 
saw  trouble  brewing,'  he  reported  it.  He  told  Lincoln  of  one  in- 
fluential friend  in  his  district  who  opposed  Lincoln's  candi- 
dacy because  Springfield's  political  influence  had  always 
been  used  against  the  interests  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
state.  Thus  an  astonished  Lincoln  had  to  deal  with  the  pe- 
rennial sectionalism  that  plagued  Illinois  politics.  "For  a 
Senator  to  be  the  impartial  representative  of  his  whole  State," 
Lincoln  thundered  in  his  reply,  "is  so  plain  a  duty,  that  I 
pledge  myself  to  the  observance  of  it  without  hesitation;  but 
not  without  some  mortification  that  any  one  should  suspect 
me  of  an  inclination  to  the  contrary."  For  eight  years  a  Repre- 
sentative of  Sangamon  County  in  the  legislature,  Lincoln,  "in 
a  conflict  of  interests  between  that  and  other  counties,"  would 
have  felt  a  "duty  to  stick  to  Old  Sangamon,"  but  he  could  not 
recall  any  such  conflict  with  members  from  the  northern  part 
of  the  state.  He  could  recollect  only  "co-operating  on  measures 
of  policy."  The  Illinois-Michigan  Canal  "was  then  the  great 
Northern  measure,  and  it,  from  first  to  last,  had  our  votes  as 
readily  as  the  votes  of  the  North  itself." 

Washburne  had  the  politician's  gift  for  turning  a  man's 
trouble  to  party  advantage.  One  member  of  the  legislature, 
Wait  Talcott,  was  "in  the  biggest  kind  of  a  lawsuit  for  an 
alledged  infringement  of  a  patent."  Washburne  advised 
Talcott's  agent  to  seek  Lincoln's  services  in  the  case.  If  Tal- 
cott did  so,  Washburne  was  sure  it  would  "be  a  good  pull  on 
him"  to  support  Lincoln  for  Senator. 

Washburne's  and  Lincoln's  efforts  failed  in  1855,  of  course, 
and  in  1858,  when  Lincoln  tried  again  to  reach  the  Senate, 
Washburne  was  again  in  Lincoln's  camp.  But  now  there  was  a 
complicating  factor.  Although  Washburne  was  an  early  and 
dedicated  Republican,  he  felt  keenly  that  the  party  was  "not 
so  large  but  what  it  will  hold  a  few  more."  He  supported  Lin- 
coln's candidacy,  but  he  had  expressed  a  hope  that  Senator 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Lincoln's  opponent,  might  become  a 
Republican.  Douglas  had  broken  with  the  Democratic 
Buchanan  administration  over  Kansas  policy,  and  Wash- 
burne for  a  time  thought  the  break  decisive  for  Douglas's 
future  loyalties.  Lincoln,  on  the  other  hand,  was  nervous 
about  talk  from  Eastern  Republicans  that  the  party  in  Illinois 
ought  to  let  Douglas  retain  his  seat  unopposed.  He  did  not 
trust  Douglas,  and  this  strategy  would  squeeze  Lincoln  out  of 
any  hopes  for  a  Senate  seat.  Rumors  of  Washburne's  shaky 
position  on  the  Senate  contest  made  Lincoln's  supporters 
anxious.  On  April  28, 1858,  Washburne  told  William  Herndon 
that  he  could  not  "see  the  wisdom  of  abusing"  Douglas,  "as 
matters  stand  now."  Four  days  later  he  was  writing  Lincoln 
much  the  same  thing,  explaining,  though,  that  he  "had  no 
idea  of  making  him  Senator  or  making  him  a  leader."  As  for 
the  "idea .  .  .  industriously  circulated  in  our  State,  that  the  re- 
publicans outside  the  State  were  wanting  to  sell  us  out  in 
Illinois,"  Washburne  assured  Lincoln  from  his  Washington 
vantage  point  that  "such  stuff  ought  not  to  be  believed  for  a 
moment."  On  May  15th  Lincoln  expressed  himself  as  "quite 
satisfied"  that  Washburne  had  done  no  wrong.  He  was  willing 
"that  the  matter  may  drop."  By  May  31st  Washburne  was  re- 
porting that  Douglas  had  "ceased  associating  with  our  folks, 
but  is  very  thick  with  the  other  side.  He  is  understood  to  repu- 
diate all  sympathy  with  republicans  and  desires  no  support 
from  them." 

Washburne  found  Lincoln's  Presidential  nomination  in 
1860  "so  unexpected  we  could  hardly  believe  it,"  but,  as  a 
member  of  the  Republican  Executive  Congressional  Com- 
mittee for  the  campaign,  he  promised  to  "devote  my  whole 
soul  and  energies  to  the  campaign."  Interestingly  enough,  he 
reported  that  Stephen  Douglas  thought  the  choice  of  Lincoln 
"the  strongest  that  could  have  been  made."  Like  many  others, 
Congressman  Washburne  immediately  advised  the  candi- 
date to  "keep  very  quiet  and  out  of  the  way  as  much  as 
possible." 

Washburne's  residence  in  the  Capital  made  him  an  es- 
pecially valuable  reporter  for  Lincoln.  In  May  he  informed  the 
candidate  that  "Pennsylvanians  of  American  [i.e.,  Know- 
Nothing]  proclivities  are  some  what  troubled"  by  the  planks 
in  the  Republican  platform  which  affirmed  the  rights  of 
immigrants.  They  had  appealed  to  Washburne  to  suggest  that 


Lincoln's  letter  accepting  the  nomination  "say  nothing  about 
the  platform,  so  they  can  support  you  without  committing 
themselves  to  those  planks."  Washburne  asserted  that  "we 
must  have"  the  American  element  in  that  state;  he  thought 
the  request  "worth  considering."  Lincoln  ignored  the  advice. 

In  Congress,  Washburne  was  more  a  doer  than  an  orator, 
but  on  May  29th  he  delivered  a  speech,  later  widely  reprinted 
as  Abraham  Lincoln,  His  Personal  History  and  Public 
Record.  Washburne  admitted  that  it  "was  hastily  got  up,"  but 
he  thought  it  "necessary  .  .  .  that  your  record  while  in  Con- 
gress should  be  brought  out  in  answer  to  the  misrepresenta- 
tions already  made."  A  full  page  of  the  eight-page  pamphlet 
explained  that  Lincoln  voted  in  favor  of  supplies  and  land 
bounties  for  soldiers  even  though  he  opposed  the  Mexican 
War.  The  Republican  Congressional  Committee  printed  the 
speech  and  made  it  available  for  fifty  cents  per  hundred. 
Copies  of  it  were  among  the  40,000  speeches  and  documents 
(on  the  average)  which  the  Committee  distributed  at  the 
height  of  the  campaign  in  the  fall  (the  documents  were 
franked  by  the  Congress's  free-mailing  privilege,  a  form  of 
Federal  funding  of  election  campaigns  in  Lincoln's  day).  The 
Committee  was  inexhaustible  in  its  attentions  to  voters.  One 
of  Washburne's  letters  introduced  Lincoln  to  one  H.P.  Scholte, 
an  Iowan  of  Dutch  descent,  who  had  been  in  Washington 
translating  Republican  campaign  materials  into  Dutch. 

As  election  day  approached,  Washburne,  who  adhered  to 
the  philosophy  that  "there  is  no  telling  who  will  be  governor 
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Delivered  in  the  V.  3.  House  of  Representatives,  May  29,  I860. 


The  TTotiPo  beicz  in  Commiife  of  Uio  Whole  on  the  slate 
•rttnUntois- 

Mr.  WASHBURNE,  of  lHInois,  said: 
Mr.  CiuiRifAJi :  The  Republican  party,  through 
its  proper  organization,  bus  placed  in  nomina- 
tion for  President  of  tbo  United  States,  Auiu.iam 
LrxcOLK,  of  Illinois,  The  people,  who  will  be 
called  upon  to  pass  upon  that  nomination,  have 
a  right  to  inquire  into  the  life,  the  character, 
and  the  political  opinions,  of  the  man  who  is 
commended  to  (hair  suffrages  for  the  highest 
ofl.ee  in  their  gift.  The  State  which  I  in  part 
represent  on  this  floor,  having  been  honored  by 
this  nomination,  I  come  here  to-day  to  speak  of 
the  personal  and  political  history  of  the  candi- 
date. I  bavo  known  Mr.  Lincoln  well  for  twenty 
yeacs.  I  have  known  him  in  private  life,  I  bare 
known  him  at  the  bar,  and  have  been  associated 
with  blm  in  every  political  contest  in  our  State 
since  the  advent  of  "Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too," 
io  1840.  While  I  may  apeak  with  the  accents  of 
a  strong  personal  friendship,  I  shall  apeak  with 
the  frankness  of  conscious  truth,  and,  I  trust, 
without  exaggeration. 

Springing  from  ihe  humblest  ranks  in  life, and 
unaided  by  the  adventitious  supports  of  family 
or  wealth,  Mr.  Lincoln  has  reached  his  present 
exalted  position,  by  the  strength  of  his  will,  the 
power  of  his  intellect,  and  the  honesty  of  his 
heart.  Ho  was  born  in  Hardin  county,  Ken- 
tucky, February  12,  1808;  his  family  removed 
to  Spencer  county,  Indiuna,  in  1810,  where  be 
passed  bis  boyhood  amid  the  roughest  hardships 
and  the  most  trying  experiences  of  a  frontier 
life.  Without  schools,  and  almost  without  books, 
be  spent  bis  time  amid  the  wild  and  romantic 
scenes  of  the  border,  alleviating  the  bard  labors 
of  the  farm  by  tbo  sport  of  the  huntsmau.  Of 
fine  physical  development,  with  a  vigorous  intel- 
lect, quick  Intelligence,  ready  wit,  and  genial 
character,  be  gave  early  evidences  of  the  supe- 
riority be  baa  since  attained.  Hia  first  advent  Into 
the  great  world,  from  the  comparative  seclusion 
of  bis  frontier  home,  was  down  the  Wabash  and 


Ohio  riverain  chnr£a  of  a  flat-boat,  of  aclftSS  known 
to  nil  the  old  river  men  of  the  West  as  "broad- 
horui."  These  boats,  laden  with  the  productions 
of  the  farmers,  floated  down  stream  ontfl  a  mar- 
ket was  found  for  tba  cargo ;  and  when  that  was 
disposed  of,  the  boat  itself  was  sold,  and  those  in 
(thifge  made  their  way  back,  io  the  best  manner 
they  could,  to  their  home3.  A  great  many  per- 
sons have  heard  Mr.  Lincoln  relate,  with  inimita- 
ble effect,  the  anecdotes  of  his  experience  of  that 
portion  of  his  life. 

In  1830,  Mr.  Lincoln  emigrated  to  that  State, 
with  which  his  great  name  has  now  become  his* 
toric&lry  connected.  He  pasB<  i  the  flrat  year  in 
Macon  county,  and  actively  labored  on  a  farm, 
where  ho  and  a  fellow-laborer,  by  the  name  o( 
John  Hanks,  tplil  three  thousand  rails.  This 
portion  of  the  history  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  life  gave 
rise  to  the  incident  in  the  late  Republican  State 
Courention  at  Decatur,  in  Macon  county,  which 
awakened  the  intensest  enthusiasm  of  that  vast 
concou  i  ■■•  of  citizens  from  all  parts  of  the  Slate. 
Mr.  Lincoln  waa  present  as  a  spectator  in  that 
Convention,  and  was  invited  to  take  a  seat  upon 
the  platform.  When  be  had  taken  his  seat,  it 
was  announced  to  tbo  Convention  that  John 
Hanks,  an  old  Democrat,  who  had  grown  gray  in 
the  service  of  that  party,  desired  to  make  a  coowj-. 
tribulion  to  the  Convention ;  and  the  offer  being1'' 
accepted,  forthwith  two  old-time  fence  rails, 
decorated  with  flags  and  streamers,  wera  borne 
through  the  crowd  into  the  Convention,  bearing 
the  inscription: 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN, 
FOR    PRESIDENT    IN    1860. 

Two  rail*  from  «  |o|  «( 3,000  mado  In 
mo  l>y  Joan  llurika  and  Abo  Uu- 
cotn. 

The  effect  was  electrical.  One  spontaneous 
hunt  of  applause  went  up  from  ail  parts  of  the 
"  wigwam."  Of  course,  Mr.  Mncolu  was  called 
out,  and  made  an  explanation  of  the  matter.    He 
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FIGURE  2.  This  Dutch  translation  of  Lincoln's  Cooper 
Institute  Address,  perhaps  the  work  of  F.  P.  Scholte,  was 
an  1860  campaign  document.  It  is  the  only  Dutch  title 
listed  for  1860  in  Jay  Monaghan's  Lincoln  Bibliography, 
1839-1939. 
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lie  Bcpublikclasclie  Party  vcrdedigd  enz. 


REDEVOERING 

VAN 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN, 

Ik  he?  Cqofm  iNTnncT:   Ke»ruahy  27,   1880. 


Mr.  President  EX  MeEDBauBGEHa  vam  New  Yoek: 

De  daadzaken  waarmeede  ik  my  deezen  avond  zal  bezig  houden  zy'n  meestal  out  en  be- 
kend,  ook  is  er  niets  nieuws  id  het  gebruik  dat  ik  cr  Tan  zal  roaken.  Indian  er  eenige 
nieuwigheid  in  is,  het  zal  zyu  de  manier  om  de  daadzaken  tc  voortestellen,  en  de  gevolgtrek- 
kingeo  en  opraerkingen  die  nit  deeze  voorstelling  voortrloijen. 

Senator  Douglas  zeide,  in  zyne  redevoering  laatste  herfst,  t«  Columbus,  In  Ohio,  als 
oDgegcven  iu  de  "Kieuw  York  Times." 

"  "Onze  vaders,  toen  zy  het  Gouvernement  vorraden  waaronder  wy  leven,  verstonden  dit 
vraagsteek  juist  zoo  goed,  en  zelfs  beter  ah  ffy  tegenwoordig'doen." 

Ifcttesn-dit  ten  voile  toe,  en  neem  het  ftan  als  ccne  text  voor  deeze  redevoering.  Ik  doe 
dltoiMdat  het  een  jnist  en  door  beiden  erkend  aanvangpunt  levert  voor  eeue  verbandeling  der 
Republikeinen  en  die  vleugel  van  de  Domokratie  aangevoerd  door  Senator  Douglas.  Het 
la&t  eonvouctig  bet  dndcraook  over.  "Hoe  veraumden  die  Traders  bev^  mLiaiildevTaagstna." 

Wat  iahot  grondwerk  van  het  Gouvernement  waaronder  wy  leven?  Het  andwoord  moet 
zyn:  "De  Constitutie  der  Vereenigde  Staten."  Die  Constitutie  bestaat  uit  de  oorspron- 
kelvke,  opgesteld  in  1787  (en  waaronder  het  tegen  woordige  Gouvernement  het  eerst  in 
werking  trad),  en  twaalf  daarua  gemaakte  verbeteringen,  waarvan  de  tien  eerste  gemaakt 
werden  in  1789. 

Wis  vraren  onze  vnders  die  de  Constitutee  maakten?  Ik  veronderstel  de  39  die  het 
oorspronkelykn  Btuk  tekenden  moogen  met  regt  onze  vnders  genoemd  worden  die  dat  ge 
deelte  van  ons  tegenwoordia"  Gouvernement  bntwierpen.  Het  is  volkomen  waar  nietalleen 
dat  zy  getroutv  vertegenwoordigden  het  denkbeeld  en  gevoelen  van  het  geheele  volk  ter 
dier  tyd.  Honun  algemeen  bekende  namen  behoeven  uu  niet  te  worden  herhaald.  Ik  neem 
dan  deeze  39  voor.  het  tegenwoordi  ge  als  onze  voders  die  het  Gouvernement  ontworpen  waar- 
onder wy  nn  leven.  Wat  is  nu  bet  vraagstuk  het  welk  volgens  de  text,  deeze  vaders  jnist 
zoo  goed,  en  zelfs  beter  verstonden,  dan  wy  nu  doeb? 

Het  is  dit:  Verbied  eene  juiste  verdeeling  tussehen  plaatselyk  en  federaal  gezag,  ofiets  In  ds 
Constitutie  aan  oas  Gouvernement  bet  bebeer  in  betrekking  tot  Slaverny  In  ens  Federals 
Qrxradgobled  ?  -  ^ 

Hierop  andwoord  Douglas  hevestigend  en  de  Republikeinen  ontkennend.  Dit  vonnt  het 
venchU,  en  dit  verschil,  dit  vraagstuk,  is  juist  dat  geene  wat  de  text  verklaard  dat  onze 
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FIGURE  3.  Washburne's  campaign  speech  for  Lincoln. 

till  after  the  election,"  was  not  overconfident,  but  he  warned 
Lincoln  that  he  would  be  "utterly  overrun"  with  office-seekers 
if  he  won.  And  the  Illinois  Congressman,  though  "reluctant  to 
be  among.  .  .the  crowd,"  did  say  that  he  would  like  to  see  Lin- 
coln too.  He  did  so  on  November  12th  and  "found  Old  Abe  in 
fine  spirits  and  excellent  health,  and  quite  undisturbed  by  the 
blusterings  of  the  disunionists  and  traitors."  When  he  re- 
turned to  Washington,  Washburne  found  that  "secession  feel- 
ing has  assumed  proportions  of  which  I  had  but  a  faint  con- 
ception," and  he  told  Lincoln  that  "our  friends  generally  in 
the  west  are  not  fully  apprised  of  the  imminent  peril  which 
now  environs  us."  Washburne  expressed  Congress's  feelings 
for  "conciliation  but  firmness"  and  called  for  "masterly 
inactivity." 

Washburne's  hopes  rose  and  fell,  but,  in  general,  he  sensed 
that  real  trouble  was  brewing.  Having  had  some  acquaint- 
ance with  Winfield  Scott  when  he  was  the  Whig  candidate  for 
President  in  1852,  Washburne  was  now  able  to  see  the  old  gen- 
eral in  Washington  and  keep  Lincoln,  who  was  still  in  Spring- 
field, in  touch  with  the  crisis  over  Federal  forts  in  the  South 
and  later  with  the  security  measures  for  the  city  and  Lincoln's 
inauguration.  He  gave  Lincoln  advice:  not  to  compromise  on 
the  platform,  to  procure  a  private  secretary  who  would  not  sell 
his  influence  and  who  knew  etiquette  and  French,  and  to  stay 
in  a  private  residence  in  Washington  before  the  inauguration. 
He  opposed  Simon  Cameron's  appointment  to  the  Cabinet 
vigorously. 

Early  in  January,  Washburne  became  alarmed  about  a  con- 
spiracy to  seize  the  Capital  and  prevent  the  inauguration. 
With  William  Seward  and  two  other  members  of  Congress, 
Washburne  employed  two  New  York  detectives  to  investigate 
the  rumors  of  conspiracies.  He  referred  to  them  in  later  letters 
as  "our  friends  from  N.Y.,"  and  expressed  great  fears  about 


the  state  of  opinion  in  Baltimore.  Washburne's  fears  calmed 
late  in  January  but  rose  again  early  in  February.  He  was  in 
the  end  the  only  man  on  the  platform  when  Lincoln  came  into 
Washington  secretly  for  his  inauguration. 

Unfortunately  for  the  historian,  once  Washburne  and  Lin- 
coln were  together  in  Washington,  the  correspondence  be- 
tween them  decreased  in  frequency  and  importance.  They  no 
longer  had  to  discuss  political  matters  by  mail.  As  a  Con- 
gressman, Washburne  became  the  particular  champion  of 
fellow  Galena  townsman  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  He  saw  to 
everything  for  General  Grant's  career  from  military  promo- 
tions to  the  coining  of  celebratory  medals.  His  loyalty  knew  no 
limits.  When  Grant  issued  his  infamous  Order  No.  1 1  banning 
"Jews,  as  a  class"  from  the  Department  of  the  Tennessee  late 
in  1862,  Lincoln  eventually  received  so  many  protests  that  he 
revoked  it.  Washburne  protested  Lincoln's  revocation,  say- 
ing that  he  considered  "it  the  wisest  order  yet  made  by  a 
military  Command."  For  a  period  in  1863,  Washburne  accom- 
panied Grant  on  campaigns  and  gave  a  wonderful  portrait  of 
that  colorful  and  dedicated  soldier.  His  "entire  baggage  con- 
sists of  a  tooth  brush,"  Washburne  said.  A  thirteen-year-old 
boy  carried  the  general's  sword.  He  had  no  servant,  no 
blanket,  no  overcoat,  and  no  clean  shirt. 

In  Congress,  Washburne  loyally  supported  the  administra- 
tion's war  effort.  His  view  of  the  task  was  simple.  As  he  ex- 
pressed it  after  the  Battle  of  Bull  Run,  "We  will  whip  the 
traitors  yet.  Their  barbarities  towards  our  wounded  will 
arouse  a  spirit  of  vengeance  which  will  not  be  appeased  till 
their  leaders  are  all  hung  and  their  followers  are  driven  into 
the  gulf."  He  voted  with  the  more  zealous  Republicans  and 
was  a  tough  man  in  a  floor  battle.  When  Congressmen 
debated  the  bill  to  emancipate  slaves  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  the  spring  of  1862,  Washburne  knew  who  had  the 
votes  to  win:  "If  gentlemen  of  the  other  side  offer  amend- 
ments, let  us  hear  them,  and  then  vote  them  down."  Like 
fellow  Illinois  Congressman  Isaac  Arnold,  Washburne  was 
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FIGURE  4.  Washburne's  favorite  general,  U.  S.  Grant. 
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FIGURE  5.  Washburne's  committee 
franked  speeches  on  this  list  by  the 
thousands  in  1864.  Washburne  did  not 
include  a  speech  of  his  own  on  the  list, 
but  other  members  of  the  committee 
did.  The  committee  sent  circulars  and 
speeches  to  Republican  groups.  On  the 
backs  of  the  speeches,  they  advertised 
other  available  speeches.  One  of  these 
lists  is  pictured  here. 


an  ardent  supporter  of  the  bill  to  make  the  old  Illinois  and 
Michigan  Canal  of  Whig  days  a  ship  canal  connecting  the 
Mississippi  River  and  the  Great  Lakes. 

Washburne  was  among  the  earliest  to  seek  Lincoln's  com- 
mitment to  run  for  reelection,  asking  him  to  "let  some  of  your 
confidential  friends  know  your  wishes"  as  early  as  October  of 
1863.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Union  Executive  Con- 
gressional Committee  for  the  campaign  and  once  again 
franked  thousands  of  speeches  and  documents.  He  even 
assessed  Lincoln's  Cabinet  members  $250  each  for  the  circu- 
lation of  documents.  He  became  quite  alarmed  at  the  state  of 
opinion  in  his  home  state  and  repeatedly  pleaded  with  the 
President  to  furlough  Illinois  soldiers  to  vote  in  the  election. 
He  acted  as  an  intermediary  with  Grant  when  Lincoln  wished 
to  use  a  letter  from  Grant  for  campaign  purposes.  The  general 
replied  to  Washburne's  inquiry  that  Lincoln  could  use  "any- 
thing I  have  ever  written  to  him  as  he  sees  fit,"  but  added:  "I 
think  however  for  him  to  attempt  to  answer  all  the  charges  the 
opposition  will  bring  against  him  will  be  like  setting  a  maiden 
to  work  to  prove  her  chastity." 

Like  others  of  Lincoln's  friends  in  Congress,  Washburne  is 
a  figure  badly  in  need  of  a  biography.  The  sketch  of  his  career 
here  is  suggestive  of  his  importance  and  of  the  illumination 
such  a  biography  would  bring  to  our  understanding  of  the  Six- 
teenth President. 

Editor's  Note:  This  article  is  based  on  the  following  letters 
from  Washburne  to  Lincoln  in  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Papers 
at  the  Library  of  Congress:  December  19,  1854;  December  26, 
1854;  January  17,  1855;  May  2,  1858;  May  31,  1858;  May  19, 
1860;  May  20,  1860;  May  30, 1860;  December  9, 1860;  January 
6,  1863;  and  May  1,  1863.  Grant's  letter  to  Washburne  about 
Lincoln's  use  of  his  letters  is  also  in  that  collection  (September 
21,  1864). 


LINCOLN  AUTOGRAPHED  DEBATES: 
STEPHEN  T.  LOGAN  COPY 

Many  would  say  that  this,  the  sixth  article  in  a  series  on  the 
presentation  copies  of  the  Political  Debates  Between  Hon. 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Hon.  Stephen  A.  Douglas  in  the  Cele- 
brated Campaign  of  1858,  in  Illinois,  should  have  been  the 
first.  The  copy  presented  to  the  "Hon.  S.T.  Logan,  From  his 
friend  A.  Lincoln"  is  the  only  known  copy  signed  in  ink.  Harry 
Pratt,  who  published  the  first  survey  of  these  famous  books  in 
Manuscripts  in  the  summer  of  1954,  and  Charles  Hamilton, 
the  famous  manuscript  dealer,  believed  that  this  was  very 
likely  the  first  copy  Lincoln  gave  away.  Their  theory  was  that 
Lincoln  discovered  when  he  signed  this  book  that  the  soft 
paper  caused  the  ink  to  smear  and  thereafter  inscribed  the 
copies  in  pencil. 
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Stephen  Trigg  Logan  was  Lincoln's  second  law  partner  and 
a  lifelong  friend.  Of  those  who  received  the  known  presenta- 
tion copies,  Logan  was  by  far  the  most  closely  associated  with 
Lincoln.  If  he  gave  copies  to  David  Davis  or  to  John  G. 
Nicolay,  for  example,  they  have  never  come  to  light. 

The  Logan  copy  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Logan  family  until 
1946.  Logan's  great-granddaughter,  Martha  Coleman  Bray, 
received  the  book  at  the  death  of  her  father.  He  was 
Christopher  Bush  Coleman,  the  son  of  Lewis  Harrison  Cole- 
man, who  married  Stephen  T.  Logan's  daughter  Jennie.  She 
sold  it  to  William  H.  Townsend,  a  noted  Lincoln  collector  and 
author  from  Lexington,  Kentucky.  Townsend  at  one  time 
owned  two  presentation  copies  of  the  Debates,  the  Logan  copy 
and  the  copy  given  to  Job  Fletcher.  In  1953  he  sold  the 
Fletcher  copy  to  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Book  Shop,  which  in 
turn  sold  it  to  Lincoln  collector  Justin  G.  Turner  of  Holly- 
wood, California.  Sometime  later,  Turner  also  acquired  Town- 
send's  other  copy.  In  1968  Victor  B.  Levit  purchased  the 
Logan  copy  from  a  sale  of  Turner's  collection  at  a  Charles 
Hamilton  Autographs,  Inc.,  auction.  Mr.  Levit  of  the  law  firm 
of  Long  &  Levit  in  San  Francisco  still  owns  the  Logan  copy 
and  very  kindly  sent  me  much  of  the  information  on  which 
this  article  is  based. 
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FIGURE  6.  Stephen  T.  Logan. 
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LINCOLN  AND  THE  HATEFUL  POET 


No  one  hated  Abraham  Lincoln  as  thoroughly  as  Edgar  Lee 
Masters  did.  He  could  find  little  to  admire  in  Lincoln's  per- 
sonal character  and  less  in  the  Sixteenth  President's  political 
legacy.  Masters's  book,  Lincoln:  The  Man  (New  York:  Dodd, 
Mead,  1931),  was  a  publishing  sensation  which  caused  tidal 
waves  of  indignation  across  America.  Today,  the  book  and 
the  controversy  over  it  are  almost  completely  forgotten.  The 
book  is  deservedly  forgotten,  but  the  controversy  over  it 
merits  some  attention.  It  marked  the  end  of  an  era  in  popular 
literature  in  America.  It  was  something  of  a  turning  point  in 
the  career  of  Lincoln's  image  in  modern  America.  And  it  re- 
vealed here  and  there  some  of  the  great  intellectual  currents  of 
that  era  of  depression. 

Masters  was  an  unlikely  Lincoln-hater.  Had  he  written  a 
book  which  praised  Lincoln,  reviewers  and  critics  would  have 
found  it  easy  to  explain. 
They  would  have  pointed 
to  Masters's  roots  in  Lin- 
coln country.  Though 
born  in  Garrett,  Kansas, 
in  1869,  Masters  grew  up 
near  the  site  which  has 
prompted  more  senti- 
mental revery  about  Lin- 
coln than  any  other,  New 
Salem.  That  village  be- 
came a  ghost  town  even 
in  Lincoln's  life,  but 
nearby  Petersburg, 
which  took  its  village  life 
from  New  Salem's  death, 
survived.  There,  and  in 
Lewistown,  Masters 
spent  his  youth.  The  ro- 
mance of  this  Sangamon 
River  country  capti- 
vated even  Masters.  His 
Spoon  River  Anthology 
(1914),  which  made 
Masters  famous  as  a 
poet,  included  an  oft- 
quoted  epitaph  for  Ann 
Rutledge: 

Out  of  me  unworthy 

and  unknown 

The     vibrations     of 

deathless  music; 

"With  malice  toward 

none,    with    charity 

for  all." 

Out     of     me     the 

forgiveness       of 

millions     toward 

millions, 

And  the  beneficent 

face  of  a  nation 

Shining  with  justice 

and  truth. 

I  am  Anne  Rutledge 

who    sleep   beneath 

these  weeds, 
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FIGURE  1.  Before  World  War  I,  popular  magazines  dealt  rev- 
erentially with  Lincoln  and  Washington.  Debunking  was  not 
the  fashion. 


Beloved  in  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Wedded  to  him,  not  through  union, 
But  through  separation. 
Bloom  forever,  O  Republic. 
From  the  dust  of  my  bosom! 

A  closer  look  at  Masters's  early  years  reveals  that  he  was 
both  a  part  of  his  environment  and  a  man  at  odds  with  it.  His 
grandfather  was  a  Democrat  with  little  sympathy  for  the 
North  during  the  Civil  War.  Edgar  Lee  Masters's  father, 
Hardin  W.  Masters,  ran  away  to  enlist  in  the  army  during  the 
war,  but  his  father  brought  him  back.  Hardin  Masters  be- 
came a  lawyer  and  dabbled  in  Democratic  politics.  He  crossed 
the  prohibition-minded  Republicans  of  Lewistown  on  more 
than  one  occasion. 

Edgar  Lee  Masters 
continued  the  family  tra- 
dition of  affiliation  with 
the  Democratic  party.  He 
too  became  a  lawyer,  after 
graduation  from  Knox 
College  in  Galesburg, 
and  established  a  prac- 
tice in  Chicago.  He  con- 
tinued to  practice  law 
somewhat  unhappily  un- 
til his  literary  career 
allowed  him  to  give  it  up 
in  1920. 

Lincoln:  The  Man  was 
Edgar  Lee  Masters's  first 
biography.  He  had  al- 
ways been  interested  in 
politics  and  in  history. 
Biography  was  im- 
mensely popular  in 
America  between  the 
World  Wars,  in  part  be- 
cause a  new  style  of  bio- 
graphical  writing 
titillated  the  popular  im- 
agination. This  was  the 
great  age  of  the  "de- 
bunker,"  who  slayed 
American  heroes  in  print 
by  the  dozens.  The 
prudes  and  the  reli- 
giously earnest,  like 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  and 
William  Jennings 
Bryan,  were  natural  tar- 
gets for  this  age  of  revolt 
against  Victorian 
morality,  but  soon  the 
political  figures  were  the 
objects  of  attack.  George 
Washington  fell  to  the 
pen  of  Rupert  Hughes  in 
1926.  George  Washing- 
ton: The  Human  Being  & 
The    Hero    (New    York: 
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Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 

William  Morrow)  began 
by  describing  George 
Washington's  mother  as 
"a  very  human,  cantan- 
kerous old  lady"  who 
"smoked  a  pipe  in- 
cessantly" and  "dragged 
his  pride  into  the  dust  by 
seeking  a  pension  dur- 
ing his  lifetime,  by 
wheedlings  and  borrow- 
ings and  complaints 
among  the  neighbors." 
Hughes  hated  Washing- 
ton's first  biographer,  "a 
canting  sentimentalist, 
Parson  Weems,"  and 
stressed  that  Wash- 
ington was  not  "a 
man  of  piety."  Chapter 
XXVIII  ended  with  this 
characteristic  passage: 

But    George    Wash- 
ington   had    left    old 
England   to   her  own 
devices.  He  was  bent 
upon    saving    himself 
first.  He  was  deep  in 
debt.  He  was  betrothed 
to  a  woman  of  great 
wealth.  He  was  going 
to    marry    and    settle 
down  to  the  making  of 
money.  Which,  after  all, 
is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant duties  of  any 
patriot. 

Masters  wrote  in  the 
same  debunking  spirit. 

Inspired  in  part  by 
the  success  of  Albert 
Beveridge's  Abraham 
Lincoln,       1809-1858 


Walt  Whitman 
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FIGURES  2,  3,  4.  Masters  thought  that  Lincoln's  fame  unfairly 
overshadowed  the  fame  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  and  Walt  Whitman.  Lincoln  himself  thought  Jefferson 
"the  most  distinguished  politician  of  our  history."  Emerson 
thought  Lincoln  was  "the  true  representative  of  this  conti- 
nent." Whitman  believed  that  Lincoln  was  "the  grandest  figure 
yet,  on  all  the  crowded  canvas  of  the  Nineteenth  Century."  They 
would  not  have  complained  about  the  distribution  of  fame  as 
Masters  did. 


Thomas  Jefferson 

(1928),  Masters  argued 
that  "As  no  new  fact  of 
moment  about  Lincoln 
can  now  be  brought  to 
light,  the  time  has  arriv- 
ed when  his  apotheosis 
can  be  touched  with  the 
hand  of  rational 
analysis."  Masters's  de- 
bunking spirit  was  es- 
pecially informed  by  the 
anti-war  spirit  which  per- 
vaded intellectual  cir- 
cles in  America  after 
World  War  I.  Heroic  rep- 
utations and  wars  went 
hand  in  hand.  "War," 
Masters  wrote,  "makes 
brutes  of  those  who  prac- 
tice it,  and  cowards  and 
sycophants  of  those  who 
have  to  endure  it  against 
their  will;  and  when 
thinking  is  cowed  and 
judgment  is  shackled, 
great  reputations  can  be 
built  both  by  stifling  crit- 
icism and  by  artificing 
the  facts." 

The  portrait  of  Lin- 
coln that  Masters  drew 
was  savage.  The  Rail- 
splitter  was  "profoundly 
ashamed  of  the  poverty 
of  his  youth"  and,  there- 
fore, married  for  money 
and  leagued  himself 
politically  with  the  priv- 
ileged classes  in  the 
Whig  party.  Though 
"mannerless"  and  "un- 
kempt," Lincoln  was  no 
back-slapping  common 
man.  He  was  "cold,"  and 
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no  one  called  him  "Abe."  He  was  also  calculating;  there 
simply  "was  no  time  when  he  was  not  thinking  of  his  career." 
His  mind  was  "lazy."  He  never  studied  and  as  a  result  knew 
little  of  the  history  of  his  country  and  its  institutions.  He  was  a 
"slick"  and  "crafty"  politician. 

Masters  relied  on  Beveridge's  recent  biography  and 
William  H.  Herndon's  older  one  for  the  details  to  support  this 
hostile  portrait  of  Lincoln's  personality.  But  Herndon  and 
Beveridge  wrote  little  or  nothing  about  Lincoln's  Presidency. 
For  his  appraisal  of  that  part  of  Lincoln's  life,  Masters  relied 
on  his  own  political  prejudices.  He  dedicated  the  bopk  "  To  the 
Memory  of  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  THE  PREEMINENT 
PHILOSOPHER  -  STATESMAN  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  AND  THEIR  GREATEST  PRESIDENT;  WHOSE 
UNIVERSAL  GENIUS  THROUGH  A  LONG  LIFE  WAS 
DEVOTED  TO  THE  PEACE,  ENLIGHTENMENT  AND 
LIBERTY  OF  THE  UNION  CREATED  BY  THE  CON- 
STITUTION OF  1787."  Lincoln  "was  a  Hamiltonian  always, 
though  his  awkwardness  and  poverty,  and  somewhat  gre- 
garious nature  and  democratic  words  seemed  to  mark  him  as 
the  son  of  Jefferson."  He  centralized  power. 

Lincoln,  Masters  argued,  could  and  should  have  avoided 
the  Civil  War.  Instead,  he  ordered  the  invasion  of  the  South. 
He  was  a  conqueror.  He  obliterated  states'  rights  and  with 
them  the  true  republic.  In  this  crusade  Lincoln  wedded  reli- 
gious cant  to  centralizing  politics  ("Hebraic  Puritanism," 
Masters  called  it)  and  ushered  in  the  forces  of  industrial  plu- 
tocracy, prohibition,  and  political  corruption. 

Even  for  an  age  used  to  debunking,  Masters  went  too  far. 
Rupert  Hughes  had  been  more  circumspect.  "As  a  god,"  he 
said,  "Washington  was  a  woeful  failure;  as  a  man  he  was  tre- 
mendous." Masters  did  not  give  Lincoln  any  praise  except  to 
say  that  he  had  a  sense  of  humor.  The  result  was  a  howl  of  in- 
dignation all  across  America.  School  teachers,  Boston  book- 
sellers, preachers,  and  Lincoln  admirers  denounced  the  book 
in  dozens  of  letters  to  the  editor,  articles,  and  sermons. 
Charles  E.  Tracewell  put  it  very  succinctly  in  the  Washington 
Star:  "He  overdid  it." 

Reactions  to  the  book  ranged  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridicu- 
lous. Lewis  Gannett  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  con- 
fessed "to  a  total  disbelief  in  heroes  and  a  profound  convic- 
tion of  the  high  virture  of  debunking.  The  conventional 
mythology  according  to  which  all  great  men  were  born  great 
and  never  stole  cherries  or  told  fibs  encourages  small  boys  to 
feel  guilty  if  they  are  not  prigs.  It  is  a  loathsome  philosophy." 
He  quarreled  with  Masters  not  because  he  debunked  but  be- 
cause he  rebunked.  It  was  "sheer  poetry"  and  "heroic 
moralizing"  but  all  for  the  other  side.  "Mr.  Masters  too  has  a 
spotless  hero,"  Gannett  said,  "Stephen  A.  Douglas,  and  his 
hordes  of  angels  are  the  soldiers  of  the  Confederacy."  The 
Oneida  (New  York)  Dispatch  said  that  "Masters'  arguments 
fall  of  their  own  weight,  inasmuch  as  his  only  declaration  in 
Lincoln's  favor  is  that  'he  had  a  sense  of  humor.'"  Yale's 
William  Lyon  Phelps  was  disgusted.  "Never  in  history,"  he 
said,  "has  literature  been  so  consistently  filthy  and  rotten  as 
today  ....  it  is  getting  so  a  good  man  is  afraid  to  die."  Repre- 
sentative Joe  Crail  of  California,  who  had  not  read  the  book, 
called  it  "obscene,  lewd,  lascivious,  filthy  and  indecent"  and 
introduced  a  bill  in  Congress  to  ban  its  circulation  through  the 
mail.  And  the  custodian  of  the  Lincoln  tomb  declared:  "I  have 
300  pictures  of  Lincoln,  taken  at  various  ages  after  he  was  5 
years  of  age,  showing  him  in  many  poses,  and  not  one  even 
hints  that  he  was  'unkempt.'  .  .  .  His  clothes  were  neat,  his 
hair  well  combed  and  his  features  pleasant." 

Richard  F.  Fuller,  treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Boston 
Book  Merchants  and  a  prominent  member  of  the  American 
Booksellers'  Association,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Boston  Herald 
stating  that  he  was  glad  that  Lincoln:  The  Man  was  not 
selling  well.  The  Boston  newspaper  speculated  that  "the  craze 
for  biography"  was  ebbing,  but  Masters's  publisher  reported 
no  disappointment  with  sales  in  New  York.  William  L.  Nevin, 
president  of  New  York's  John  Wanamaker  department  store, 
refused  to  place  the  book  on  sale.  Wanamaker's  Philadelphia 
store  did  the  same. 

Masters  had  a  fine  reputation  as  a  man  of  letters,  especially 
as  a  poet,  and  Samuel  B.  Howe  of  the  South  Side  High  School 
in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  found  it  beyond  his  "powers  of  belief 
that  a  man  like  Masters  could  say  the  things  he  is  quoted  as 
saying."  It  was  not  an  angry  young  man's  book.  Masters  was 
over  sixty  when  he  wrote  it,  and  this  fact  invited  speculation 
about  his  motive.  Famed  Lincoln  collector  Oliver  R.  Barrett  of 
Chicago  said  that  Masters  "glimpsed  over  the  top  of  mediocri- 
ty" with  his  Spoon  River  Anthology,  "but  from  the  infection  of 
that  fatal  praise  he  became  too  fearless,  too  painfully 


analytical,  and  too  willing  to  warm  over  and  serve  up  his 
earlier  successes.  His  popularity  waned,  the  public  turned  to 
newer  lights,  and  now  his  'Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Man' 
appears  —  a  volume  of  protest."  He  noted  also  that  Masters 
called  Jefferson,  Whitman,  and  Emerson  the  greatest  Ameri- 
cans from  whose  fame  "the  praise  that  has  been  bestowed  on 
Lincoln  is  a  robbery."  Jefferson  was  long  dead  by  the  time  of 
Lincoln's  Presidency,  of  course,  but  Emerson  and  Whitman 
both  praised  Lincoln.  Officials  of  the  National  Lincoln 
League  referred  simply  to  the  author's  "commercialized  base- 
ness." 

Thoughtful  reviewers  ranged  widely  in  their  assessments  of 
the  book.  A  writer  for  the  Hugo  (Oklahoma)  News  read  the 
New  York  Times  Magazine  review  of  Lincoln:  The  Man  and 
complimented  it: 

It  was  wisely  observed  by  the  .  .  .  reviewer  that  Masters' 
work  is  no  Confederate  biography  —  that  it  is  a  copperhead 
biography  —  that  it  is  such  a  book  as  a  Knight  of  the  Gold- 
en Circle  would  have  written.  For  it  is  personal.  It  is  spite- 
ful. It  is  hateful.  It  is  mean.  A  Confederate  writer  probably 
would  criticise  the  principles  and  policies  of  the  war  presi- 
dent, but  he  certainly  would  eulogize  the  kindly  personality 
and  charitable  spirit  of  Lincoln.  And  it  may  be  observed 
that  in  no  other  section  of  the  country  is  the  Lincoln  name 
attaining  such  stature  right  now  as  it  is  attaining  at  the 
south.  The  revelatory  works  of  Claude  Bowers  and  Striker 
and  George  Fort  Milton  are  teaching  southerners  how 
terrible  a  loss  they  suffered  when  Lincoln  was  killed  and  his 
peace-making  policies  were  repudiated  by  political  radicals. 
Most  southerners  now  believe  that  if  Lincoln  had  lived,  he 
would  have  been  more  successful  than  Andrew  Johnson  in 
his  efforts  to  prevent  the  onrush  of  the  reconstruction  terror. 
This  astute  writer  put  his  finger  on  a  principal  reason  why 
Masters  found  almost  no  allies  at  all  in  his  attack  on  Lincoln. 
Several  editorials  from  former  Confederate  states,  though 
they  showed  no  special  interest  in  defending  Lincoln,  did  link 
him  with  Andrew  Johnson  and  the  (then)  new  view  that  John- 
son tried  to  follow  Lincoln's  mild  Reconstruction  policies  and 
to  fend  off  a  Radical  Republican  conspiracy  to  rape  the  South. 
The  reviewer's  assessment  of  opinion  in  the  South  was 
accurate.  Times  had  changed  since  1865. 

Few  wasted  any  kind  words  on  Masters's  effort.  Pro- 
fessional cynic  H.  L.  Mencken,  whose  review  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  was  widely  quoted  and  attacked,  praised  the 
book.  Mencken  agreed  that  "Lincoln  turned  his  back  on  the 
Jacksonian  tradition  and  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  out  by 
the  tide  that  was  eventually  to  wash  away  the  old  Republic  al- 
together and  leave  in  its  place  a  plutocratic  oligarchy  hard  to 
distinguish  from  the  Roman."  Lincoln's  "most  memorable 
feat,"  Mencken  wrote,  "was  his  appointment  of  the  Lord  God 
Jehova  to  the  honorary  chairmanship  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee."  The  Bill  of  Rights,  Mencken  added, 
"has  never  recovered"  from  Lincoln's  repressive  adminis- 
tration. 

Claude  Bowers,  newspaperman-turned-historian  and  an 
active  Democrat,  called  the  book  "intensely  interesting"  and 
"challenging."  Harry  Elmer  Barnes  thought  the  book  might 
"compel  the  devotees  of  the  Lincoln  cult  to  listen  to  reason, 
something  which  they  have  not  done  in  our  generation." 
Barnes  had  argued  "at  the  very  progressive  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Club  in  Boston"  that  Lincoln  was  unpopular  in  his  own 
day;  Barnes  only  "narrowly  escaped  physical  assault  at  the 
hands  of  an  Anglican  Bishop  who  was  present."  Masters 
"rendered  a  genuine  constructive  service"  by  establishing 
"the  precedent  for  fearless  investigation  of  the  career  of  the 
Great  Emancipator."  The  Syracuse  (New  York)  Standard  in- 
terviewed faculty  members  at  the  local  university,  one  of 
whom,  history  professor  Edwin  P.  Tanner,  also  thought 
"Masters  .  .  .  rendered  us  a  real  service."  Historian  H.  G. 
Eckenrode  praised  the  book  as  "an  exceedingly  powerful  and 
convincing  work." 

Most  thoughtful  critics  —  like  Louis  A.  Warren  in  Lincoln 
Lore;  Paul  Angle,  then  the  Secretary  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
Association;  and  historian  Claude  M.  Fuess  —  dismissed  the 
book  because  it  was  less  a  history  than  an  indictment. 
Masters  had  been  a  lawyer  as  well  as  a  poet,  and  he  argued  a 
case  against  Lincoln  as  though  he  were  fighting  for  a  client's 
life.  Fuess  noted  the  excesses  of  Masters's  language.  The 
principles  of  the  Whig  party  "were  plunder  and  nothing  else." 
The  Republican  party  was  "conceived  in  hatred  and  mothered 
in  hatred,  and  went  forth  from  a  diseased  womb  without  a 
name."  Lincoln's  record  in  Congress  was  "a  tracing  of  his 
wavering  mind,  his  incoherent  thinking."  He  was  "an  under- 
sexed  man."  His  nomination  at  Chicago  was  the  result  of 
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"brutality  and  cunning."  His  attitude  toward  the  South  was 
one  "of  hidden  and  deep  malignancy."  Warren  noted  that  the 
author  was  consumed  by  three  passions.  He  hated  the 
Christian  religion;  he  hated  "modern  Americanism,  and 
especially  the  political  party  now  in  power  [Republicans]"; 
and  he  hated  most  American  heroes.  Angle  noted  the 
paradoxes  of  Masters's  hatreds: 

An  advocate  of  slavery  as  a  social  system,  he  criticizes 
Lincoln  for  not  opposing  its  existence  in  the  South.  An 
opponent  of  capitalism,  he  lauds  Douglas  as  a  statesman 
of  the  industrial  era.  A  scathing  critic  of  those  who  would 
pass  moral  judgments,  there  is  hardly  a  page  in  his  book 
on  which  he  has  failed  to  condemn  or  justify. 
Lincoln:  The  Man,  then,  was  a  personal  book,  more  in- 
teresting for  what  it  revealed  about  Masters  than  for  what  it 
said  about  Lincoln.  Reporters  in  New  York  City  were  able  to 
interview  the  author,  and  the  newspaper  reports  of  these  in- 
terviews were  revealing.  Earl  Sparling  of  the  New  York  Tele- 
gram  described   Masters   as   sitting  in   the  office  of  his 
publisher,  "his  mouth  a  grim,  austere  slit,  only  his  battered 
hat  to  show  him  a  poet."  The  poet  said  that  "we  have  a 
Christian  republic;  no  slavery,  no  polygamy,  no  saloons;  only 
monopolists,  bureaucrats,  corrupt  courts,  imbecile  Senators 
obeying  Wall  Street,  fanatics,  clergymen."  The  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation,  calculated  to  make  Lincoln  famous,  was 
"in  the  direction  of  inspiring  Negroes  to  rise  and  kill  the  white 
people."  To  a  New  York  Times  reporter,  Masters  protested 
that  he  was  "not  an  iconoclast."  A  reporter  for  the  Herald  Tri- 
bune visited  Masters  in  his  home  on  West  Twenty-Third 
Street.  If  Lincoln  had  let  the  states  go  in  peace,  Masters  told 
the  reporter,  "They  would  have  come  back  into  the  Union  in 
less  than  five  years.  Economic  necessity  would  have  forced 
them  back." 

Nearly  fifty  years  later,  what  can  be  said  about  Edgar  Lee 
Masters  and  the  controversy  over  Lincoln:  The  Man?  First, 
though  he  railed  against  Wall  Street,  monopoly,  and  war, 
Masters's  radicalism  was  largely  cultural  rather  than 
political.  Masters  said  that  he  hated  prohibition  "worse  than 
anything  since  abolition."  He  was  still  fighting  the  small- 
town Republican  prohibitionists  his  father  fought  back  in 
Lewistown.  His  political  and  social  criticism  was  neither  pro- 
found nor  well  thought  out.  It  had  a  veneer  of  sophistication 
because  of  his  penchant  for  constitutional  debate,  a  heritage 
of  his  legal  background.  Though  critics  dwelled  on  his  Demo- 
cratic affiliation,  his  denunciation  of  Lincoln's  centralizing 
power  would  not  endear  him  to  the  Democratic  party  of  the 
1930s. 

Second,  Masters's  values  boiled  down  to  a  peculiar 
nostalgia  for  the  small-town  America  against  which  he  first 
rebelled  in  the  Spoon  River  Anthology.  He  believed  in  a 
"storybook  democracy,"  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  another  con- 
temporary novelist  and  social  critic,  John  Dos  Passos.  Much 
of  the  content  of  this  nostalgia  was  essentially  racist.  One  sus- 
pects that  the  Civil  War  seemed  hardly  worth  fighting  to  him 
because  he  could  not  see  any  wisdom  in  shedding  white  men's 
blood  for  the  sake  of  slaves.  He  wrote  a  poem  entitled  "The 
Great  Race  Passes,"  which  borrowed  its  key  phrase  from 
Madison  Grant's  famous  racist  book,  The  Passing  of  the 
Great  Race.  He  loathed  immigrants,  felt  that  Civil  War 
casualties  had  depleted  the  racial  stock  of  America's  "better 
days,"  and  was  antisemitic.  Masters  hated  "Hebraic 
Puritanism"  in  part  because  he  saw  Christianity  as  per- 
petuating some  of  the  religious  ideas  of  Judaism.  He  once 
blamed  the  Civil  War  on  a  Jewish  lust  for  money.  He  thought 
that  Jews  had  spoiled  the  poetic  talent  of  Vachel  Lindsay; 
Jewish  critics  in  New  York  shaped  American  opinion  of 
poetry  written  in  Chicago. 

Third,  Masters  altogether  misjudged  the  spirit  of  his  age. 
When  Lincoln:  The  Man  appeared,  critic  after  critic  im- 
mediately labeled  it  as  just  another  debunking  book  in  the 
Rupert  Hughes  tradition.  Instead  of  riding  the  crestof  a  wave, 
Masters  in  fact  sank  in  a  sea  of  predictable  cynicism.  The 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  placed  the  book  in  the  "new  school  of 
biography  in  this  country"  and  attacked  the  evolution  of  this 
school: 

The  original  series  of  "real"  biographies  which  were  given 
to  the  public  many  years  ago  were  entertaining  and 
valuable  because  they  made  an  honest  attempt  to  depict 
notable  men  and  women  as  they  actually  existed.  But  in 
these  j  azz  days  biographers  are  not  content  with  giving  dis- 
torted pictures  of  their  subjects;  they  also  take  joy  in  attack- 
ing their  motives. 


More  than  one  reviewer  had  ready  at  hand  this  anecdote  to 

scotch  the  debunking  spirit: 

Two  or  three  years  ago  another  American  writer  made  a 
speech  about  George  Washington  in  which  he  said  things 
resented  by  the  people,  who  revered  the  memory  of  the 
Father  of  His  Country.  The  day  after  the  speech  was  made 
the  Washington  correspondents  asked  President  Coolidge 
what  he  thought  about  the  things  that  had  been  said. 

Coolidge  turned,  looked  out  of  the  window  toward  the 
towering  Washington  monument,  and  said:  "I  notice  it  is 
still  up  there." 

Masters's  book  was  the  last  gasp  of  the  debunking  spirit  in 
America  between  the  wars.  The  popular  Lincoln  books  and 
plays  of  the  Depression  era  praised  Lincoln.  Robert  Sher- 
wood's play,  Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois,  and  Carl  Sandburg's 
mammoth  biography  are  the  obvious  examples.  Predictions 
that  Masters's  "Copperhead"  biography  would  not  put  a  dent 
in  Lincoln's  reputation  proved  true.  The  book  is  largely  for- 
gotten. Stephen  Oates,  whose  recent  biography  (With  Malice 
Toward  None:  The  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln)  stresses  that  no 
one  called  Lincoln  "Abe,"  does  not  mention  Masters's  book. 
Even  Masters  himself  by  1944  could  write  an  article  on  "Abe 
Lincoln's  New  Salem"  which  called  "Lincoln's  career  .  .  . 
more  magical,  more  dramatic,  than  Washington's  or 
Jackson's."  He  wrote  the  article  for  a  magazine  he  would  sure- 
ly have  shunned  in  1931,  The  Rotarian] 
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FIGURE  5.  Robert  E.  Sherwood's  play,  published  as  a 
book  in  1939,  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  and  launched  Ray- 
mond Massey's  career  as  a  portrayer  of  Lincoln  on 
stage  and  screen.  The  illustration  on  the  dust  jacket 
resembles  Massey  more  than  Lincoln  and  shows  how 
much  the  success  of  the  play  depended  on  the  actor  in 
Lincoln's  role.  The  legalistic  and  pro-Southern 
Masters  surely  disliked  Lincoln's  speech  in  the  play  in 
which  he  denounced  the  Supreme  Court  as  an  institu- 
tion "composed  of  mortal  men,  most  of  whom, .  .  .come 
from  the  privileged  class  in  the  South." 
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LINCOLN  AND  SLAVERY:    AN  OVERVIEW 


Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  native  of  a  slave  state,  Kentucky. 
In  1811  Hardin  County,  where  Lincoln  was  born  two  years 
before,  contained  1,007  slaves  and  1,627  white  males  above 
the  age  of  sixteen.  His  father's  brother  Mordecai  owned  a 
slave.  His  father's  Uncle  Isaac  may  have  owned  over  forty 
slaves.  The  Richard  Berry  family,  with  whom  Lincoln's 
mother  Nancy  Hanks  lived  before  her  marriage  to  Thomas 
Lincoln,  owned  slaves.  Thomas  and  Nancy  Lincoln,  however, 
were  members  of  a  Baptist  congregation  which  had  separated 
from  another  church  because  of  opposition  to  slavery.  This 
helps  explain  Lincoln's  statement  in  1864  that  he  was 
"naturally  anti-slavery"  and  could  "not  remember  when  I  did 
not  so  think,  and  feel."  In  1860  he  claimed  that  his  father  left 
Kentucky  for  Indiana's  free  soil  "partly  on  account  of 
slavery." 

Nothing  in  Lincoln's  political  career  is  inconsistent  with  his 
claim  to  have  been  "naturally  anti-slavery."  In  1836,  when 
resolutions  came  before  the 
Illinois  House  condemning 
abolitionism,  declaring  that  the 
Constitution  sanctified  the 
right  of  property  in  slaves,  and 
denying  the  right  of  Congress 
to  abolish  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Lincoln  was 
one  of  six  to  vote  against  them 
(seventy-seven  voted  in  favor). 
Near  the  end  of  the  term, 
March  3,  1837,  Lincoln  and 
fellow  Whig  Dan  Stone  wrote  a 
protest  against  the  resolutions 
which  stated  that  "the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  is  founded  on 
both  injustice  and  bad  policy." 
It  too  denounced  abolitionism 
as  more  likely  to  exacerbate 
than  abate  the  evils  of  slavery 
and  asserted  the  right  of 
Congress  to  abolish  slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia 
(though  the  right  should  not  be 
exercised  without  the  consent  of 
the  District's  citizens).  Congress, 
of  course,  had  no  right  to  inter- 
fere with  slavery  in  the  states.  In 
1860  Lincoln  could  honestly 
point  to  the  consistency  of  his 
antislavery  convictions  over  the 
last  twenty-three  years.  That 
early  protest  "briefly  defined  his 
position  on  the  slavery  question; 
and  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  was  then 
the  same  that  it  is  now." 

In  his  early  political  career  in 
the  1830s  and  1840s,  Lincoln 
had  faith  in  the  benign  opera- 
tion of  American  political  insti- 
tutions. Though  "opposed  to 
slavery"  throughout  the  period, 
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FIGURE  1.  Like  many  other  prints  of  Lincoln 
published  soon  after  his  death,  this  one  celebrated 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation  as  his  greatest  act. 


he  "rested  in  the  hope  and  belief  that  it  was  in  course  of 
ultimate  extinction."  For  that  reason,  it  was  only  "a  minor 
question"  to  him.  For  the  sake  of  keeping  the  nation  together, 
Lincoln  thought  it  "a  paramount  duty"  to  leave  slavery  in  the 
states  alone.  He  never  spelled  out  the  basis  of  his  faith 
entirely,  but  he  had  confidence  that  the  country  was  ever 
seeking  to  approximate  the  ideals  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  All  men  would  be  free  when  slavery,  restricted 
to  the  areas  where  it  already  existed,  exhausted  the  soil, 
became  unprofitable,  and  was  abolished  by  the  slave-holding 
states  themselves  or  perhaps  by  numerous  individual 
emancipations.  Reaching  this  goal,  perhaps  by  the  end  of  the 
century,  required  of  dutiful  politicians  only  "that  we  should 
never  knowingly  lend  ourselves  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
prevent .  . .  slavery  from  dying  a  natural  death  —  to  find  new 
places  for  it  to  live  in,  when  it  can  no  longer  exist  in  the  old." 
This  statement,  made  in  1845,  expressed  Lincoln's  lack  of 

concern  over  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  where  slavery  already 
existed.  As  a  Congressman 
during  the  Mexican  War, 
Lincoln  supported  the  Wilmot 
Proviso  because  it  would 
prevent  the  growth  of  slavery 
in  parts  of  the  Mexican  cession 
where  the  institution  did  not 
already  exist.  He  still 
considered  slavery  a  "distract- 
ing" question,  or.e  that  might 
destroy  America's  experiment 
in  popular  government  if 
politicians  were  to  "enlarge 
and  agrivate"  it  either  by 
seeking  to  expand  slavery  or  to 
attack  it  in  the  states. 

Lincoln  became  increasingly 
worried  around  1850  when  he 
read  John  C.  Calhoun's 
denunciations  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  When  he 
read  a  similar  denunciation  by 
a  Virginia  clergyman,  he  grew 
more  upset.  Such  things 
undermined  his  confidence 
because  they  showed  that  some 
Americans  did  not  wish  to 
approach  the  ideals  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence; 
for  some,  they  were  no  longer 
ideals  at  all.  But  these  were  the 
statements  of  a  society  directly 
interested  in  the  preservation 
of  the  institution,  and  Lincoln 
did  not  become  enough 
alarmed  to  aggravate  the  slave 
question.  He  began  even  to 
lose  interest  in  politics. 

The  passage  of  Stephen  A. 
Douglas's  Kansas-Nebraska  Act 
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FIGURE  2.  Charles  Eberstadt  noted  fifty-two  printed  editions  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  issued  between 
1862  and  1865.  He  called  this  one  a  "highly  spirited  Western  edition  embellished  with  four  large  slave  scenes 
lithographed  at  the  left  and  four  freedom  scenes  at  the  right." 
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in  1854  changed  all  this.  Lincoln  was  startled  when  territory 
previously  closed  to  slavery  was  opened  to  the  possibility  of 
its  introduction  by  local  vote.  He  was  especially  alarmed  at 
the  fact  that  this  change  was  led  by  a  Northerner  with  no 
direct  interest  in  slavery  to  protect. 

In  1841  Lincoln  had  seen  a  group  of  slaves  on  a  steamboat 
being  sold  South  from  Kentucky  to  a  harsher  (so  he  assumed) 
slavery.  Immediately  after  the  trip,  he  noted  the  irony  of  their 
seeming  contentment  with  their  lot.  They  had  appeared  to  be 
the  happiest  people  on  board.  After  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act, 
he  wrote  about  the  same  episode,  still  vivid  to  him,  as  "a 
continual  torment  to  me."  Slavery,  he  said,  "has,  and 
continually  exercises,  the  power  of  making  me  miserable." 

Lincoln  repeatedly  stated  that  slaveholders  were  no  worse 
than  Northerners  would  be  in  the  same  situation.  Having 
inherited  an  undesirable  but  socially  explosive  political 
institution,  Southerners  made  the  best  of  a  bad  situation.  Like 
all  Americans  before  the  Revolution,  they  had  denounced 
Great  Britain's  forcing  slavery  on  the  colonies  with  the  slave 
trade,  and,  even  in  the  1850s,  they  admitted  the  humanity  of 
the  Negro  by  despising  those  Southerners  who  dealt  with  the 
Negro  as  property,  pure  and  simple  —  slave  traders.  But  he 
feared  that  the  ability  of  Northerners  to  see  that  slavery  was 
morally  wrong  was  in  decline.  This,  almost  as  surely  as 
disunion,  could  mean  the  end  of  the  American  experiment  in 
freedom,  for  any  argument  for  slavery  which  ignored  the 
moral  wrong  of  the  institution  could  be  used  to  enslave  any 
man,  white  or  black.  If  lighter  men  were  to  enslave  darker 
men,  then  "you  are  to  be  slave  to  the  first  man  you  meet,  with  a 
fairer  skin  than  your  own."  If  superior  intellect  determined 
masters,  then  "you  are  to  be  slave  to  the  first  man  you  meet, 
with  an  intellect  superior  to  your  own."  Once  the  moral 
distinction  between  slavery  and  freedom  were  forgotten, 
nothing  could  stop  its  spread.  It  was  "founded  in  the 
selfishness  of  man's  nature,"  and  that  selfishness  could 
overcome  any  barriers  of  climate  or  geography. 

By  1856  Lincoln  was  convinced  that  the  "sentiment  in  favor 
of  white  slavery  .  .  .  prevailed  in  all  the  slave  state  papers, 
except  those  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Missouri  and 
Maryland."  The  people  of  the  South  had  "an  immediate 
palpable  and  immensely  great  pecuniary  interest"  in  the 
question;  "while,  with  the  people  of  the  North,  it  is  merely  an 
abstract  question  of  moral  right."  Unfortunately,  the  latter 
formed  a  looser  bond  than  economic  self-interest  in  two  billion 
dollars  worth  of  slaves.  And  the  Northern  ability  to  resist  was 
steadily  undermined  by  the  moral  indifference  to  slavery 
epitomized  by  Douglas's  willingness  to  see  slavery  voted  up  or 
down  in  the  territories.  The  Dred  Scott  decision  in  1857 
convinced  Lincoln  that  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  had  been 
the  beginning  of  a  conspiracy  to  make  slavery  perpetual, 
national,  and  universal.  His  House-Divided  Speech  of  1858 
and  his  famous  debates  with  Douglas  stressed  the  specter  of  a 
conspiracy  to  nationalize  slavery. 

Lincoln's  claims  in  behalf  of  the  slaves  were  modest  and  did 
not  make  much  of  the  Negro's  abilities  outside  of  slavery.  The 
Negro  "is  not  my  equal  ...  in  color,  perhaps  not  in  moral  or 
intellectual  endowment,"  Lincoln  said,  but  "in  the  right  to  put 
into  his  mouth  the  bread  that  his  own  hands  have  earned,  he 
is  the  equal  of  every  other  man,  white  or  black."  Lincoln 
objected  to  slavery  primarily  because  it  violated  the  doctrine 
of  the  equality  of  all  men  announced  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  "As  I  would  not  be  a  slave,  so  I  would  not  be  a 
master,"  Lincoln  said.  "This  expresses  my  idea  of  democracy. 
Whatever  differs  from  this,  to  the  extent  of  the  difference,  is  no 
democracy." 

Lincoln  had  always  worked  on  the  assumption  that  the 
Union  was  more  important  than  abolishing  slavery.  As  long 
as  the  country  was  approaching  the  ideal  of  freedom  for  all 
men,  even  if  it  took  a  hundred  years,  it  made  no  sense  to 
destroy  the  freest  country  in  the  world.  When  it  became 
apparent  to  Lincoln  that  the  country  might  not  be 
approaching  that  ideal,  it  somewhat  confused  his  thinking. 
In  1854  he  admitted  that  as  "Much  as  I  hate  slavery,  I  would 
consent  to  the  extension  of  it  rather  than  see  the  Union 
dissolved,  just  as  I  would  consent  to  any  GREAT  evil,  to  avoid 
a  GREATER  one."  As  his  fears  of  a  conspiracy  to  nationalize 


slavery  increased,  he  ceased  to  make  such  statements.  In  the 
secession  crisis  he  edged  closer  toward  making  liberty  more 
important  than  Union.  In  New  York  City  on  February  20, 
1861,  President-elect  Lincoln  said: 

There  is  nothing  that  can  ever  bring  me  willingly  to 
consent  to  the  destruction  of  this  Union,  under  which  . . .  the 
whole  country  has  acquired  its  greatness,  unless  it  were  to 
be  that  thing  for  which  the  Union  itself  was  made.  I 
understand  a  ship  to  be  made  for  the  carrying  and 
preservation  of  the  cargo,  and  so  long  as  the  ship  can  be 
saved,  with  the  cargo,  it  should  never  be  abandoned.  This 
Union  should  likewise  never  be  abandoned  unless  it  fails 
and  the  probability  of  its  preservation  shall  cease  to  exist 
without  throwing  the  passengers  and  cargo  overboard.  So 
long,  then,  as  it  is  possible  that  the  prosperity  and  the 
liberties  of  the  people  can  be  preserved  in  the  Union,  it  shall 
be  my  purpose  at  all  times  to  preserve  it. 

The  Civil  War  saw  Lincoln  move  quickly  to  save  the  Union 
by  stretching  and,  occasionally,  violating  the  Constitution. 
Since  he  had  always  said  that  constitutional  scruple  kept  him 
from  bothering  slavery  in  the  states,  it  is  clear  that  early  in 
the  war  he  was  willing  to  go  much  farther  to  save  the  Union 
than  he  was  willing  to  go  to  abolish  slavery.  Yet  he 
interpreted  it  as  his  constitutional  duty  to  save  the  Union, 
even  if  to  do  so  he  had  to  violate  some  small  part  of  that  very 
Constitution.  There  certainly  was  no  constitutional  duty  to  do 
anything  about  slavery.  For  over  a  year,  he  did  not. 

On  August  22,  1862,  Lincoln  responded  to  criticism  from 
Horace  Greeley  by  stating  his  slavery  policy: 

If  there  be  those  who  would  not  save  the  Union,  unless 
they  could  at  the  same  time  save  slavery,  I  do  not  agree 
with  them.  If  there  be  those  who  would  not  save  the 
Union  unless  they  could  at  the  same  time  destroy 
slavery,  I  do  not  agree  with  them.  My  paramount  object 
in  this  struggle  is  to  save  the  Union,  and  is  not  either  to 
save  or  to  destroy  slavery.  If  I  could  save  the  Lnion 
without  freeing  any  slave  I  would  do  it,  and  if  I  could  save 
it  by  freeing  all  the  slaves  I  would  do  it;  and  if  I  could  save 
it  by  freeing  some  and  leaving  others  alone  I  would  also 
do  that.  What  I  do  about  slavery,  and  the  colored  race,  I 
do  because  I  believe  it  helps  to  save  the  Union;  and  what  I 
forbear,  I  forbear  because  I  do  not  believe  it  would  help  to 
save  the  Union.  I  shall  do  less  whenever  I  shall  believe 
what  I  am  doing  hurts  the  cause,  and  I  shall  do  more 
whenever  I  shall  believe  doing  more  will  help  the  cause.  I 
shall  try  to  correct  errors  when  shown  to  be  errors;  and  I 
shall  adopt  new  views  so  fast  as  they  shall  appear  to  be 
true  views. 

I  have  here  stated  my  purpose  according  to  my  view  of 
official  duty;  and  I  intend  no  modification  of  my  oft- 
expressed  personal  wish  that  all  men  every  where  could 
be  free. 

The  Emancipation  Proclamation,  announced  just  one  month 
later,  was  avowedly  a  military  act,  and  Lincoln  boasted  of  his 
consistency  almost  two  years  later  by  saying,  "I  have  done  no 
official  act  in  mere  deference  to  my  abstract  judgment  and 
feeling  on  slavery." 

Nevertheless,  he  had  changed  his  mind  in  some  regards. 
Precisely  one  year  before  he  issued  the  preliminary 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  Lincoln  had  criticized  General 
John  C.  Fremont's  emancipation  proclamation  for  Missouri 
by  saying  that  "as  to  .  .  .  the  liberation  of  slaves"  it  was 
"purely  political,  and  not  within  the  range  of  military  law,  or 
necessity." 

If  a  commanding  General  finds  a  necessity  to  seize  the  farm 
of  a  private  owner,  for  a  pasture,  an  encampment,  or  a  forti- 
fication, he  has  the  right  to  do  so,  and  to  so  hold  it,  as  long  as 
the  necessity  lasts;  and  this  is  within  military  law,  because 
within  military  necessity.  But  to  say  the  farm  shall  no 
longer  belong  to  the  owner,  or  his  heirs  forever;  and  this  as 
well  when  the  farm  is  not  needed  for  military  purposes  as 
when  it  is,  is  purely  political,  without  the  savor  of  military 
law  about  it.  And  the  same  is  true  of  slaves.  If  the  General 
needs  them,  he  can  seize  them,  and  use  them;  but  when  the 
need  is  past,  it  is  not  for  him  to  fix  their  permanent  future 
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condition.  That  must  be  settled  according  to  laws  made  by 
law-makers,  and  not  by  military  proclamations.  The  proc- 
lamation in  the  point  in  question,  is  simply  "dictatorship." 
It  assumes  that  the  general  may  do  anything  he  pleases — 
confiscate  the  lands  and  free  the  slaves  of  loyal  people,  as 
well  as  of  disloyal  ones.  And  going  the  whole  figure  I  have 
no  doubt  would  be  more  popular  with  some  thoughtless 
people,  than  that  which  has  been  done!  But  I  cannot  assume 
this  reckless  position;  nor  allow  others  to  assume  it  on  my 
responsibility.  You  speak  of  it  as  being  the  only  means  of 
saving  the  government.  On  the  contrary  it  is  itself  the 
surrender  of  the  government.  Can  it  be  pretended  that  it  is 
any  longer  the  government  of  the  U.S.  —  any  government  of 
Constitution  and  laws,  —  wherein  a  General,  or  a  President, 
may  make  permanent  rules  of  property  by  proclamation? 
I  do  not  say  Congress  might  not  with  propriety  pass  a 
law,  on  the  point,  just  such  as  General  Fremont  proclaimed. 
I  do  not  say  I  might  not,  as  a  member  of  Congress,  vote  for  it. 
What  I  object  to,  is,  that  I  as  President,  shall  expressly  or 
impliedly  seize  and  exercise 
the  permanent  legislative 
functions  of  the  government.  i 

Critics    called    this    inconsis- 
tency;   Lincoln's    admireres 

have  called  it  "growth."  What- 
ever the  case,  just  as  Lincoln's 

love  of  Union  caused  him  to 

handle  the  Constitution  some- 
what roughly,  so  his  hatred  of 

slavery  led  him,  more  slowly,  to 

treat    the    Constitution    in    a 

manner  inconceivable  to  him 

in    1861.    Emancipation,    if 

somewhat   more    slowly,    was 

allowed  about  the  same  degree 

of  constitutional   latitude   the 

Union    earned    in    Lincoln's 

policies. 
The   destruction   of  slavery 

never    became    the    avowed 

object    of    the    war,    but    by 

insisting    on    its    importance, 

militarily,  to  saving  the  Union, 

Lincoln   made  it  constitution- 
ally beyond  criticism  and,  in  all 

that  really  mattered,  an  aim  of 

the    war.    In    all    practical 

applications,  it  was  a  condition 

of    peace    —    and    was    so 

announced  in  the  Proclamation 

of  Amnesty  and  Reconstruction 

of    December    8,    1863,    and 

repeatedly    defended    in 

administration    statements 

thereafter.    He  reinforced   this 

fusion  of  aims  by  insisting  that 

the     Confederacy     was     an 

attempt   to   establish   "a   new 

Nation,  .  .  .  with  the  primary, 

and    fundamental    object    to 

maintain,     enlarge,     and 

perpetuate    human    slavery," 

thus   making  the   enemy   and 

slavery  one  and  the  same. 
Only    once    did    Lincoln 

apparently  change  his  mind.  In 

the  desperately  gloomy  August 

of  1864,  when  defeat  for  the 

administration  seemed  certain, 

Lincoln  bowed  to  pressure  from 

Henry    J.     Raymond     long 

enough     to     draft    a    letter 

empowering     Raymond    to 

propose  peace  with  Jefferson 

Davis  on  the  condition  of  re- 
union alone,  all  other  questions 

(including  slavery,  of  course)  to 

be    settled    by    a    convention 


afterwards.  Lincoln  never  finished  the  letter,  and  the  offer 
was  never  made.  Moreover,  as  things  looked  in  August, 
Lincoln  was  surrendering  only  what  he  could  not  keep 
anyway.  He  was  so  convinced  that  the  Democratic  platform 
would  mean  the  loss  of  the  Union,  that  he  vowed  in  secret  to 
work  to  save  the  Union  before  the  next  President  came  into 
office  in  March.  He  could  hope  for  some  cooperation  from 
Democrats  in  this,  as  they  professed  to  be  as  much  in  favor  of 
Union  as  the  Republicans.  Without  the  Union,  slavery  could 
not  be  abolished  anyhow,  and  the  Democrats  were  committed 
to  restoring  slavery. 

Lincoln  had  made  abolition  a  party  goal  in  1864  by  making 
support  for  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  a  part  of  the 
Republican  platform.  The  work  he  performed  for  that 
measure  after  his  election  proved  that  his  antislavery  views 
had  not  abated.  Near  the  end  of  his  life,  he  repeated  in  a  public 
speech  one  of  his  favorite  arguments  against  slavery: 
"Whenever  [I]  hear  any  one,  arguing  for  slavery  I  feel  a  strong 
impulse  to  see  it  tried  on  him  personally." 
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FIGURE  3.  This  Indianapolis  edition  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  published 
in  1886,  obviously  copied  the  edition  in  Figure  2.  Note,  however,  that  the  harsher 
scenes  of  slavery  are  removed  —  a  sign  of  the  post-Reconstruction  political  ethos. 
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A  Progressive  Admiration:  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Abraham  Lincoln 


The  Progressive  Era  was  a  great  period  for  American 
historical  writing.  The  two  most  learned  Presidents  since 
Jefferson,  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Woodro  w  Wilson,  occupied 
the  White  House  in  this  age  of  reform.  Both  men  were 
historians.  The  historical  discipline  was  becoming  more 
professionalized  every  day.  With  the  deaths  of  the 
contemporary  writers  who  knew  Abraham  Lincoln 
personally  —  William  H.  Herndon,  Ward  Hill  Lamon,  Isaac 
N.  Arnold,  John  G.  Nicolay,  and  John  Hay  —  Lincoln 
scholarship  was  becoming  more  critical  and  objective.  One  of 
the  masterpieces  of  Lincoln  literature,  Lord  Charnwood's 
biography,  appeared  near  the  end  of  the  era.  A  Republican 
and  Progressive,  Albert  J.  Beveridge,  would  soon  bring 
writing  on  Lincoln  into  the  mainstream  of  professional 
historical  scholarship. 

The  greatest  spur  to  the  study  of  Lincoln  in  this  period  was 
the  celebration  of  the  centen- 
nial of  his  birth  in  1909.  To  this 
factor,  one  must  surely  add 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  interest 
in    the    life   of  the   Sixteenth 


President.  It  was  a  lifelong 
interest  inherited  from  his 
father.  Although  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Sr.,  had  married  into 
a  Georgia  slaveholding 
family,  he  was  an  ardent 
Republican.  He  apparently  met 
the  President  and  Mrs.  Lincoln 
while  he  was  in  Washington  in 
1862,  working  to  establish  a 
system  whereby  allotments  for 
soldiers'  families  could  be 
deducted  from  their  pay  before 
all  the  money  went  into  the 
hands  of  corrupt  sutlers  and 
liquor  peddlers.  The  elder 
Roosevelt  served  on  the  United 
States  Allotment  Commission 
in  New  York  and  performed 
considerable  work  for  the 
common  soldiers  and  their 
families.  He  knew  Nicolay  and 
Hay  well. 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  Sr., 
though  a  young  man  during  the 
Civil  War,  chose  to  hire  a 
substitute  for  his  army  service 
rather  than  to  enlist.  Some 
have  speculated  that  his  son 
later  exhibited  great  zeal  for 
combat  out  of  embarrassment 
at  his  father's  course  during  the 
war.  The  father  certainly 
influenced  the  son  in  more 
direct  ways.  From  his  father, 
the  future  President  gained  an 
admiration  for  the  Republican    FIGURE  1.  Theodore  Roosevelt. 


party,  a  penchant  for  trying  to  help  the  common  man,  and  a 
keen  interest  in  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Roosevelt's  view  of  Lincoln  changed  with  time.  Before  the 
turn  of  the  century,  his  admiration  of  the  Sixteenth  President 
was  conventional  for  a  budding  Republican  politician  with  a 
sense  of  history.  Roosevelt  considered  slavery  "a  grossly 
anachronistic  and  un-American  form  of  evil,"  and  he 
naturally  admired  the  man  who  ended  it.  He  hated  "the 
professional  Abolitionists."  They  were  the  sort  of  people  who 
always  agitated  about  something  and,  in  the  case  of  slavery, 
they  happened  for  once  to  be  correct.  Roosevelt  thought  that 
the  ultimate  extinction  of  slavery  had  been  a  certainty,  but  it 
might  have  taken  another  hundred  years  without  the  Civil 
War.  In  sum,  he  liked  Lincoln's  moderation. 

Around  the  time  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  when 
Roosevelt  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  he  had  a 

rather  special  interpretation  of 
Lincoln's  life.  "I  feel  that  in 
this  age  we  do  well  to 
remember,"  Roosevelt  told  the 
Republican  Club  of  New  York 
on  Lincoln's  Birthday  in  1898, 
"...  that  Abraham  Lincoln, 
who  prized  the  material 
prosperity  of  his  country  so 
much,  prized  her  honor  even 
more,  that  he  was  willing  to 
jeopardize  for  a  moment  the 
material  welfare  of  our  citizens 
that  in  the  long  run  her  honor 
might  be  established."  A 
jingoist  critique  of  men  who 
valued  the  stock  market  more 
than  the  national  honor 
followed  and  was  aimed  at  the 
many  businessmen  who  had 
little  enthusiasm  for  American 
imperialism. 

Early  in  Roosevelt's  career, 
Lincoln  appears  to  have  been 
his  second  choice  among 
historical  heroes.  George 
Washington  was,  "not  even 
excepting  Lincoln,  the  very 
greatest  man  of  modern  times," 
Roosevelt  told  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  in  1884.  Almost  a  decade 
later,  he  was  still  describing 
Washington  as  the  "greatest  of 
Americans"  and  an  exemplar 
of  the  sort  of  national  greatness 
forged  by  "feats  of  hardihood, 
of  daring,  and  of  bodily 
prowess."  Hunting  in  his  youth 
had  made  Washington  a  great 
man. 

Later  in  his  life,  Roosevelt 
was   careful   to   link   the  two 
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men's  names  in  public  utterances.  He  referred  always  to 
"the  two  greatest  statesmen  this  country  has  ever  had."  He 
never  said  publicly  that  he  preferred  the  one  or  the  other.  Like 
his  friend  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Roosevelt  was  also  a  great 
admirer  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  but  Hamilton  was  far  too 
anti-democratic  in  political  sentiment  to  be  very  quotable  by 
an  active  politician.  Roosevelt,  however,  professed  to  see  a  lot 
of  Hamiltonian  Federalisim  in  Lincoln: 

He  [Lincoln]  seized  —  half  unwittingly  —  all  that  was 

best  and  wisest  in  the  tradition  of  Federalism;  he  was  the 

true  successor  of  the  Federalist  leaders;  but  he  grafted  on 

their  system  a  profound  belief  that  the  great  heart  of  the 

nation  beat  for  truth,  honor,  and  liberty. 

Roosevelt   despised   Thomas   Jefferson.    He    thought   "the 

worship  of  Jefferson  a  discredit"  to  his  country,  and  the  more 

he  studied  Jefferson,  the  more  profoundly  he  distrusted  him. 

He  was  "the  most  incapable  executive  that  ever  fiHed  the 

presidential  chair,"  but  he  "did  thoroughly  believe  in  the 

people,  just  as  Abraham  Lincoln  did."  For  a  man  who 

detested  Jefferson,  Lincoln  was  a  crucial  link  to  America's 

liberal    tradition.    The    more    liberal    and    reform-minded 

Roosevelt  grew,  the  more  interested  he  became  in  Lincoln. 

Neither  the  conservative  Hamilton  nor  the  bland  Washington 

could  supply  that  vital  impulse. 

As  early  as  1885,  Roosevelt  critized  a  Supreme  Court 
decision  which  favored  conservative  interests  by  referring  to 
Lincoln's  critique  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  Most  often, 
however,  it  was  Lincoln's  practicality  and  moderation  which 
appealed  to  Roosevelt.  In  1900  he  told  a  correspondent  that, 
even  though  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  two  greatest  Americans, 
he  had  made  mistakes.  Appointing  Simon  Cameron  as 
Secretary  of  War  and  making  General  Ambrose  E.  Burnside 
commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  were  big  mistakes, 
but  Lincoln  had  to  work  with  the  materials  at  hand  to  achieve 
his  goals.  He  could  not,  for  example,  accomplish  anything  by 
ignoring  Cameron's  influence  in  Pennsylvania.  "If  Lincoln 
had  not  consistently  combined  the  ideal  and  the  practicable," 
Roosevelt  concluded,  "the  war  for  the  union  would  have 
failed,  and  we  would  now  be  split  in  half  a  dozen  confeder- 
acies." 

When,  as  President  of  the  United  States,  Roosevelt  faced  a 
serious  anthracite  coal  strike  in  1902,  he  recalled  reading 
Nicolay  and  Hay's  history  of  the  Lincoln  administration  and 
took  inspiration  from  their  depiction  of  the  Sixteenth 
President  as  a  resolute  man  badgered  by  contradictory  advice 
from  extremists  on  both  sides.  What  Roosevelt  liked  best 
about  Lincoln  in  this  period  of  his  life  was  his  strong 
conception  of  the  Presidential  office.  Roosevelt  had  "a 
definite  philosophy  about  the  Presidency,"  he  told  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  in  1908.  "I  think  it  should  be  a  very  powerful 
office,  and  I  think  the  President  should  be  a  very  strong  man 
who  uses  without  hesitation  every  power  that  the  position 
yields."  In  fact,  he  called  this  the  "Jackson-Lincoln  theory  of 
the  presidency,"  and  he  contrasted  it  with  "the  Buchanan 
principle  of  striving  to  find  some  constitutional  reason  for 
inaction."  As  he  neared  the  end  of  his  second  term  in  1908, 
Roosevelt  pointed  to  Washington  and  Lincoln  as  strong 
Presidents  who  acted  in  a  disinterested  way  as  the  people's 
Presidents.  He  still  mentioned  Washington  with  Lincoln,  but 
Lincoln  was  the  really  important  figure  in  justifying 
Roosevelt's  active  conception  of  the  Presidency.  He  had  said 
years  earlier  that  Lincoln  "was  the  first  who  showed  how  a 
strong  people  might  have  a  strong  government  and  yet 
remain  the  freest  on  earth." 

William  Howard  Taft  was  Roosevelt's  handpicked 
successor,  but  his  conception  of  the  Presidential  office  was  far 
different  from  Roosevelt's.  The  restless  ex-President  quickly 
moved  into  sharp  opposition  to  Taft's  brand  of 
Republicanism.  Roosevelt's  view  of  Lincoln  moved  with  him 
steadily  to  the  left.  At  Ossawatomie,  Kansas,  in  1910, 
Roosevelt  declared  that  property  should  be  the  servant  and 


not  the  master  of  America,  and  he  legitimized  his  radical 
doctrine  by  quoting  from  Lincoln's  first  annual  message  to 
Congress: 

Labor  is  prior  to,  and  independent  of,  capital.  Capital  is 

only  the  fruit  of  labor,  and  could  never  have  existed  if  labor 

had  not  first  existed.  Labor  is  the  superior  of  capital,  and 

deserves  much  the  higher  consideration. 

At  the  Lincoln  birthday  banquet  of  the  Republican  Club  of 

New  York  in  191 1 ,  Roosevelt  spoke  on  "Abraham  Lincoln  and 

Progressive  Democracy."  He  was  no  longer  celebrating  the 

moderate  President  Lincoln,  who  had  mediated  between  the 

extremists  during  the  Civil  War.  Now  he  hailed  Lincoln  for 

meeting  "the  problems  of  the  present,  not  by  refusing  to  use 

other  methods  than  those  that  had  solved  the  problems  of  the 

past,  but  by  using  the  new  methods  necessary  in  order  that 

the  old  principles  could  be  applied  to  the  new  needs."  This 

progressivism,  Roosevelt  insisted,  made  Lincoln  "the  real 

heir  of  George  Washington." 

Roosevelt  still  could  not  muster  any  enthusiasm  for 
Thomas  Jefferson,  who  inspired  other  liberal  reformers  in 
this  era. ' 

The  founders  of  our  Government,  the  men  who  made  the 
Constitution  and  who  signed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  tended  to  divide  into  two  groups,  those 
under  Hamilton,  who  believed  in  a  strong  and  efficient 
government,  but  who  distrusted  the  people;  and  those 
under  Jefferson,  who  did  not  believe  in  a  strong  or  efficient 
government,  but  who  in  a  certain  sense  did  trust  the  people 

—  although  it  was  really  distrust  of  them  to  keep  the 
government  weak.  And  therefore  for  decades  we  oscillated 
between  the  two  tendencies,  and  could  not  develop  the 
genuine  strength  that  a  democracy  should  have  until 
Abraham  Lincoln  arose,  until  he  and  the  men  with  him 
founded  the  Republican  party  on  the  union  of  the  two  ideas 
of  combining  efficient  governmental  force  with  genuine 
and  whole-hearted  trust  in  the  people. 

Roosevelt  supported  increasingly  liberal  reform  ideas, 
including  the  recall  of  judicial  decisions.  In  criticizing  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  ex-President  invoked  Lincoln's 
denunciation  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Roger  B.  Taney  and  the 
Dred  Scott  decision.  Roosevelt  repeatedly  linked  his  New 

Nationalism  and  his  third-party  candidacy  for  the 
Presidency  on  the  Progressive  ticket  with  the  heritage  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

All  this  was  too  much  for  the  living  link  to  the  Sixteenth 
President,  Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  to  swallow.  Though  he  rarely 
engaged  in  public  disputes  over  the  meaning  of  his  father's 
life,  Robert,  a  Taft  Republican,  felt  that  he  had  to  answer 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  The  resulting  public  letter  from  Lincoln's 
son  is  a  remarkable  document  which  testifies  to  the  changes 
in  the  Lincoln  family's  political  beliefs  over  the  years. 

The  Government  under  which  my  father  lived  was,  as  it  is 
now,  a  republic,  or  representative  democracy,  checked  by 
the  Constitution  which  can  be  changed  by  the  people,  but 
only  when  acting  by  methods  which  compel  deliberation 
and  exclude  so  far  as  possible  the  effect  of  passionate  and 
short-sighted  impulse.  A  Government  in  which  the  checks 
of  an  established  Constitution  are  actually,  or  practically 
omitted  —  one  in  which  the  people  act  in  a  mass  directly  on 
all  questions  and  not  through  their  chosen  representatives 

—  is  an  unchecked  democracy,  a  form  of  Government  so 
full  of  danger,  as  shown  by  history,  that  it  has  ceased  to 
exist  except  in  communities  small  and  concentrated  as  to 
space.  A  New  England  town  meeting  may  be  good,  but 
such  a  Government  in  a  large  City  or  State,  would  be 
chaos. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  essence  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
proposals  is  that  we  shall  adopt  the  latter  form  of 
Government  in  place  of  the  existing  form.  This,  in  simple 
words,  is  a  proposed  revolution,  peaceful  perhaps,  but  a 
revolution. 


LINCOLN    LORE 


Robert  thought  that  such  a 
revolution  would  "surely  .  .  . 
lead  to  attempted  dictator- 
ships." 

Robert  not  only  disagreed 
politically  with  the  form  of 
government  he  thought 
Roosevelt  was  promoting  but 
also  believed  that  Roosevelt 
was  in  error  in  asserting  that 
there  were  Abraham  Lincoln 
texts  which  supported  such 
doctrine.  "President  Lincoln," 
said  his  son,  "wrote  many 
letters,  made  many  public 
addresses  and  was  the  author 
of  many  documents.  I  do  not 
know  of  the  existence  in  any  of 
them  of  a  word  of  censure,  or  of 
complaint  of  our  Government, 
or  of  the  methods  by  which  it 
was  carried  on."  Roosevelt's 
proposal  for  the  recall  of  judi- 
cial decisions  brought  a  specific 
response: 

His    [Lincoln's]    attitude 

toward    the    Dred    Scott 

decision    is    urged    as    in 

support    of   the    pernicious 

project    for    the    recall    by 

popular  vote,  of  judges  and 

of    judicial    decisions.    He 

thought    it    an    erroneous 

decision,  but  his  chief  point 

in  reference  to  it  was  not  its 

error,  but  that  it  indicated  a 

scheme,  and  was  a  part  of  it, 

for   the  nationalization   of 

human    slavery.    He   never 

suggested  a  change  in  our 

government  under  which  the  judges  who  made  it  should  be 

recalled,  but  said  that  he  would  resist  it  politically  by 

voting,  if  in  his  power,  for  an  act  prohibiting  slavery  in 

United  States  territories,  and  then  endeavor  to  have  the 

act  sustained  in  a  new  proceeding,  by  the  same  court 

reversing  itself. 
Finally,  Robert  interpreted  the  Gettysburg  Address  for 
Roosevelt  by  asserting  that,  when  Lincoln  "prayed  (if  I  may 
use  the  word)  that  'Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth,'  he  meant,  and 
could  only  mean,  that  government  under  which  he  lived,  a 
representative  government  of  balanced  executive,  legislative 
and  judicial  parts,  and  not  something  entirely  different  —  an 
unchecked  democracy." 

The  great  irony,  if  not  tragedy,  of  this  misunderstanding 
between  Robert  T.  Lincoln  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  that 
both  men  sincerely  revered  Abraham  Lincoln's  legacy  and 
that  both  were  quite  knowledgeable  about  him.  To  be  sure, 
Roosevelt  said  always  that  Lincoln  and  Washington  were  the 
greatest  men  our  republic  had  produced.  Even  when  he  spoke 
at  the  dedication  of  Gutzon  Borglum's  Lincoln  statue  in 
Newark  in  1912,  Roosevelt  complimented  the  people  of 
Newark  for  commemorating  "in  fit  form  one  of  the  two 
greatest  statesmen  that  this  country  has  ever  had."  It  seems 
as  though  it  was  almost  a  political  effort  always  to  mention 
Lincoln  and  Washington  together.  Sectionalism  may  have 
been  strong  enough  and  Lincoln's  image  partisan  enough 
still  to  necessitate  paying  homage  to  a  Virginia  hero  as  well. 
Lincoln  grew  more  "progressive"  over  the  years  in 
Roosevelt's  view,  and  he  apparently  grew  progressively  more 
important  for  Roosevelt.  In  private  utterances,  Roosevelt 
seemed  less  reluctant  to  mention  Lincoln  without  at  the  same 
time  recalling  Washington's  memory.  Close  association  with 
John  Hay,  who  served  as  Secretary  of  State  under  Roosevelt, 
certainly  increased  his  interest  in  Lincoln.  After  Hay's  death 
in  1905,  Roosevelt  told  Lyman  Abbot: 

John  Hay's  house  was  the  only  house  in  Washington  where 

I  continually  stopped.  Every  Sunday  on  the  way  back  from 
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church   I   would    stop   and 
have    an    hour's   talk   with 
Hay.    We    would    go    over 
foreign   affairs   and   public 
business    generally,    and 
then  I  would  usually  get  him 
to  talk  to  me  about  Lincoln 
—  for  as  you  know,  Lincoln 
has  always  meant  more  to 
me  than  any  other  of  our 
public    men,    even    Wash- 
ington. 
That  same  year,  Hay  had  sent 
Roosevelt  a  ring  to  wear  at  his 
inauguration   as  President  of 
the  United  States. 

DEAR  THEODORE: 

The  hair  in  this  ring  is 
from  the  head  of  President 
Lincoln.  Dr.  Taft  cut  it  off 
the  night  of  the  assassi- 
nation and  I  got  it  from  his 
son  —  a  brief  pedigree. 

Please  wear  it  tomorrow; 
you  are  one  of  the  men  who 
most  thoroughly  under- 
stand and  appreciate 
Lincoln. 

I  have  had  your  mono- 
gram and  Lincoln's 
engraved  on  the  ring. 
Longas,  O  uitinam,  bone 
dux,  ferias  Praestes 
Hesperiae 

Yours  affectionately 
JOHN  HAY 
In  Roosevelt's  Autobiography , 
written  in  1913  at  the  height  of 
his  Progressivism,  he  recalled 
Hay's  gift: 

John  Hay  was  one  of  the 

most  delightful  of  companions,  one  of  of  most  charming  of 

all  men  of  cultivation  and  action.  Our  views  on  foreign 

affairs  coincided  absolutely;  but,  as  was  natural  enough, 

in  domestic  matters  he  felt  much  more  conservative  than 

he  did  in  the  days  when  as  a  young  man  he  was  private 

secretary  to  the  great  radical  democratic  leader  of  the  '60's, 

Abraham  Lincoln.  .  .  .  When  I  was  inaugurated  on  March 

4,  1905,  I  wore  a  ring  he  sent  me  the  evening  before, 

containing  the  hair  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  ring  was  on 

my  finger  when  the  Chief  Justice  administered  to  me  the 

oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States;  I  often  thereafter 

told  John  Hay  that  when  I  wore  such  a  ring  on  such  an 

occasion  I  bound  myself  more  than  ever  to  treat  the 

Constitution,  after  the  manner  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  as  a 

document  which  put  human  rights  above  property  rights 

when  the  two  conflicted. 

Shortly  before  he  gave  his  address  on  Lincoln  in  Hodgenville, 

Kentucky,  on  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  Lincoln's  birth, 

Roosevelt  told  his  son,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  "Lincoln  is 

my  great  hero,  as  you  know,  and  I  ha  ve  j  ust  put  my  heart  into 

this  speech." 

Theodore  Roosevelt  did  much  to  keep  Lincoln  in  the  public 
eye.  As  Roosevelt  changed  over  time,  so  did  his  image  of  the 
Sixteenth  President.  At  first  he  celebrated  the  practical 
moderate  who  injected  popularity  into  the  party  of  strong 
government.  Later,  Roosevelt  invoked  the  image  of  a  radical 
democrat  who  kept  the  country's  vital  principles  alive  by 
inventive  applications  of  them  to  a  changed  political 
environment.  Through  it  all,  Roosevelt's  degree  of  interest  in 
Lincoln  grew  in  intensity.  Even  though  publicly  he  was 
careful  to  tout  Lincoln  and  Washington  together  as  America's 
two  greatest  heroes,  in  private  he  admitted,  "For  some  reason 
or  other  he  [Lincoln]  is  to  me  infinitely  the  most  real  of  the 
dead  Presidents."  Washington  gained  only  a  sort  of 
obligatory  fealty  from  Roosevelt.  He  never  engaged 
Roosevelt's  rhetorical  attention  as  Lincoln  did.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  admired  Washington  as  a  statue,  but  he  admired 
Lincoln  as  a  man. 
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those.  10.464  are  partners  and  125.383  are  ""other"'  professionals 
such  as  engineers,  actuaries,  nurses,  and  even  lawyers.  Ac- 
cording to  the  most  recent  survey  available  through  Bowman 
Reports,  worldwide  in  1998.  the  Big  Five  employed  a  staggering 
414,498  professionals  and  partners  and  generated  worldwide 
revenues  of  roughly  $56.6  billion. 

In  closing  let  me  share  one  insight  into  how  the  legal  profes- 
sion sees  the  influence  of  the  Big  Five  on  domestic  MDPs.  The 
March  15.  1999  issue  of  The  Florida  Bar  News  reported  on  the 
events  surrounding  the  All  Bar  Conference  held  Februarv  12. 


1999  in  Tampa.  According  to  the  article.  Ward  Bower,  an  "inter- 
national expert  on  multidisciplinary  practices"  said  when  refer- 
ring to  the  Big  Five.  '"The  size  of  these  organizations,  their  fi- 
nancial talent,  their  sophistication  and  management  of  the  de- 
livery of  services,  their  marketing  strength,  and  the  brand  name 
that  they  bring  to  the  marketplace  all  make  them  formidable 
competitors.  Even  the  largest  independent  law  firms  pale  in  com- 
parison to  the  scale  of  the  Big  Five  firms." 

Which  leads  me  to  the  creation  of  a  sub-title  for  this  speech  . . . 

Fee.  Fi.  Foe.  Fum  Look  Out  Lawyers  Here  We  Come! 
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Thank  you,  Cynthia  Hightower,  for  that  generous  intro- 
duction. I  am  honored  to  be  speaking  before  this  distin- 
guished audience  at  the  National  Archives,  here  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  to  discuss  my  new  book,  Lincoln:  The  Road  to 
War.  (Golden.  Colorado:  Fulcrum  Publishing,  1998). 

1  am  not  new  to  the  field  of  writing  having  spent  almost  fifty 
years  as  a  White  House  correspondent  and  the  author  of  books 
on  four  other  U.S.  presidents:  Thomas  Jefferson,  James  K.  Polk, 
Richard  M.  Nixon  and  Ronald  Reagan.  I  have  been  fortunate 
over  this  past  half  century  to  combine  the  roles  of  both  journal- 
ist and  historian. 

I  should  caution  you  at  the  outset  that  you  will  find  my 
portrait  of  Lincoln  in  this  recent  book  is  quite  different  from  the 
usual  picture  of  the  serene  and  god-like  figure  brooding  at  the 
Lincoln  Memorial.  Those  who  worship  at  this  shrine  are  shocked 
that  anyone  would  dare  say  that  Lincoln  ever  made  a  mistake. 

To  them,  it's  like  committing  some  sacrilege  like  denying  the 
divinity  of  Christ.  However.  I  am  only  questioning  the  divinity 
ofLincoln. 

Actually,  I'm  following  President  Lincoln's  own  admonition 
to  Congress  in  December,  1862  when  he  said:  "As  our  case  is 
new,  we  must  think  anew  and  act  anew...  Fellow  citizens,  we 
cannot  escape  history." 

So  I  have  tried  to  "think  anew"  and  "act  anew"  in  my  re- 
search and  today  you  will  hear  some  new  facts  that  you  have 
never  read  in  your  standard  history  book.  But  be  assured,  they 
are  all  true,  and  based  upon  years  of  research  in  primary  sources, 
such  as  letters,  diaries,  newspapers  and  the  Congressional  Globe, 
that  period's  version  of  the  congressional  Record.  And  fortu- 
nately that  material  was  available  only  a  short  distance  from 
here  at  the  Library  of  Congress  and  here  in  the  National  Ar- 
chives. 

I  am  confident  that  you  will  not  be  like  the  individual  who 
said,  "My  mind  is  made  up;  don't  confuse  me  with  facts." 

Basically,  I  treat  the  conflict  that  we  know  as  the  American 
Civil  War  as  primarily  political;  and  the  first  part  of  my  book 
provides  enlightening  details  of  the  wheeling  and  dealing  by 
various  characters  in  the  election  campaign  of  1860.  Lincoln 
won  the  presidency  by  sweeping  nearly  all  the  electoral  votes 
in  the  North  but  he  had  only  39  per  cent  of  the  total  popular  vote. 

Lincoln  ran  almost  a  million  votes  behind  the  combined  votes 


'of  his  three  opponents  —  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  John  C. 
Breckinridge  and  John  Bell.  All  three  urged  him  to  follow  a 
course  of  conciliation  towards  the  South,  but  he  rejected  pleas 
that  he  make  some  soothing  statement  to  reassure  the  South- 
erners who  were  afraid  that  he  would  enforce  his  anti-slavery 
platform  and  spread  social  turmoil  all  over  the  South. 

Lincoln  brushed  aside  the  secession  talk  as  "humbug."  He 
said  the  crisis  was  just  artificial  panic  stirred  up  by  bold  bad 
men  who  were  trying  to  bully  him. 

When  Lincoln  arrived  in  Washington,  D.C.  from  Springfield, 
Illinois,  in  late  February,  1 86 1 ,  he  found  that  secession  was  real. 
Seven  states,  making  up  a  bloc  from  South  Carolina  to  Texas, 
had  pulled  out  and  set  up  their  own  republic  at  Montgomery, 
Alabama.  The  fire-eaters  —  the  radical,  ruthless  secessionists 
— were  high-pressuring  eight  other  slave  states  to  jump  aboard 
the  secession  train,  too. 

Lincoln's  aim  should  have  been  to  hold  those  eight  reluctant 
states  of  the  Upper  South  and  thus  stop  the  secession  train  on 
the  track.  His  own  Attorney  General,  Edward  Bates  of  Mis- 
souri, wrote  in  his  diary:  "...  in  several  of  the  misguided  states  of 
the  South  a  large  portion  of  the  people  are  really  lovers  of  the 
union."  A  reaction  to  the  secession  drive  has  already  begun,  he 
said.  "If  encouraged  by  wise,  moderate  and  firm  measures  on 
the  part  of  this  government  ...  the  nation  will  restored  to  its 
integrity  without  the  effusion  of  blood."  (Bates'  ""Diary."  March 
16, 1861,  p.  179). 

In  his  Inaugural  Address  March  4.  1861,  Lincoln  made  an 
ironclad  pledge  that  frightened  the  South  when  he  said:  "The 
power  confided  in  me  will  be  used  to  hold,  occupy  and  possess 
the  property  and  places  belonging  to  the  government." 

He  also  told  the  Southerners:  "In  your  hands,  my  dissatis- 
fied fellow  countrymen,  and  not  in  mine  is  the  momentous  issue 
of  civil  war.  The  government  will  not  assail  you.  You  can  have 
no  conflict  without  yourselves  being  the  aggressors." 

On  his  first  day  in  the  White  House.  Lincoln  suffered  a  shock: 
a  letter  from  Major  Robert  Anderson,  commander  at  Fort  Sumter, 
saying  that  his  food  and  supplies  were  running  low  and  that, 
unless  resupplied,  he  must  give  up  the  Charleston  fort  within  a 
few  weeks. 

Attorney  General  Bates  recorded  in  his  diary  that  the  Cabi- 
net members  were  astonished  to  receive  this  bad  news  and  "it 
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will  take  a  force  of  20,000  men,  at  least,  and  a  bloody  battle,  to 
relieve  it." 

General  Winfield  Scott,  the  army  commander,  agreed  that  it 
was  a  military  necessity  to  abandon  Fort  Sumter.  All  the  Cabinet 
members  except  one  —  Postmaster  General  Montgomery  Blair  of 
Maryland  —  went  along  with  this  decision  on  the  night  of  March  9. 

Two  days  later,  on  March  11,  General  Scott  drafted  an  order 
directing  Major  Anderson  to  "engage  suitable  water  transpor- 
tation and  peacefully  evacuate  Fort  Sumter  so  long  gallantly 
held  —  and  with  your  entire  command  embark  for  New  York." 

The  very  next  day,  March  12,  surgeon  Samuel  Wylie  Crawford 
of  the  Fort  Sumter  garrison  wrote  in  his  diary  the  report  that  "we 
are  to  be  withdrawn"  because  the  Lincoln  administration  "thinks 
this  is  preferable  to  civil  war  ...  It  is  said  that  General  Scott  has 
telegraphed  that  we  are  to  be  withdrawn." 

But  for  days  thereafter,  the  official  order  never  came. 

The  reason  for  this  delay  was  this: 

Montgomery'  Blair  waged  a  furious  fight  inside  the  Cabinet 
to  reverse  it. 

He  brought  his  brother-in-law,  Gustavus  V.  Fox,  to  see  Lin- 
coln. Fox,  a  former  naval  officer,  laid  out  a  plan  to  bring  troops 
and  supplies  into  Fort  Sumter  aboard  several  small  boats,  es- 
corted by  warships.  Fox  proposed  that  three  tugs  should  slip 
into  Charleston  harbor  by  night:  the  first  one  would  draw  fire 
from  the  rebel  guns;  then  the  escorting  warships  could  help  the 
fort's  gunners  in  firing  back,  and  the  war  would  be  on. 

Finding  much  opposition  to  his  scheme,  Fox  went  to  Charles- 
ton as  a  presidential  agent,  ostensibly  on  a  peaceful  mission 
but  actually  to  see  the  lay  of  the  land  —  how  his  little  ships 
could  come  in. 

A  few  days  later  in  March.  Ward  Hill  Lamon  came  to  Charles- 
ton as  a  "confidential  agent"  of  his  old  friend,  Abe  Lincoln. 
Larnon  told  Governor  Francis  W.  Pickens  that  he  had  come  to 
arrange  for  a  ship  to  remove  the  garrison  from  Fort  Sumter. 

Pickens  said  no  U.S.  warship  would  be  allowed  into  the  har- 
bor but  an  ordinary  steamer  could  take  out  the  troops  and  they 
could  retire  with  full  military  honors. 

Surgeon  Crawford,  in  his  diary,  quoted  the  governor  as  say- 
ing Lamon  "promised  to  return  at  once  with  orders  for  the  evacu- 
ation of  the  fort."  But  he  never  returned. 

William  H.  Seward,  the  Secretary  of  State,  kept  on  trying  to 
make  Lincoln  order  the  evacuation  of  the  fort.  He  felt  so  confi- 
dent of  success  that  he  sent  word  to  the  Confederacy  that  the 
fort  would  be  given  up  by  about  the  middle  of  March. 

Seward  used  a  go-between  —  Supreme  Court  Justice  John 
A.  Campbell,  a  strong  pro-Union  man  from  Alabama  —  to  con- 
vey his  messages  to  the  three  commissioners  whom  Confeder- 
ate President  Jefferson  Davis  had  sent  to  Washington  on  a 
peace  mission.  Lincoln  refused  to  see  the  commissioners,  for 
fear  that  the  meeting  would  look  like  official  recognition  of  the 
Confederacy.  However,  the  New  York  Herald  said  Lincoln  made 
a  "big  mistake"  because  an  informal  chat  might  have  led  to  "a 
future  reconstruction  of  the  Union  and  peace"  but  "the  oppor- 
tunity was  malignantly  and  stupidly  thrown  away." 

Throughout  the  early  weeks  of  March,  Major  Anderson  con- 
fidently expected  to  receive  General  Scott's  order  directing  him 
to  take  his  troops  out  of  Fort  Sumter.  But  Lincoln  still  held  back, 
because  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  suffer  the  political  abuse 
that  would  follow  such  a  humiliating  surrender.  While  the  fort 
had  little  strategic  value,  it  was  still  a  powerful  political  symbol 
right  there  in  the  heart  of  cocky  South  Carolina,  which  had 
started  the  secession  parade. 


Dispatches  from  Washington,  quoting  high  authorities  as 
affirming  the  decision  to  give  up  Fort  Sumter,  appeared  in  major 
newspapers  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  Cincin- 
nati. These  stories  may  have  come  from  Seward  (they  would  be 
called  "leaks"  or  "plants"  today)  to  prepare  the  public  to  swal- 
low the  bitter  pill. 

The  bad  news  sent  a  shock  wave  of  indignant  surprise  sweep- 
ing through  the  Republicans  in  the  North,  while  the  Democrats 
gloated.  Soon  Lincoln  received  a  flood  of  letters  from  angry 
partisans  who  felt  betrayed.  You  can  read  these,  as  I  did,  among 
the  Lincoln  papers  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

In  a  typical  diatribe,  one  New  York  Republican  told  Lincoln, 
"You  are  weak  and  vacillating  ...  Give  up  Sumpter,  sir,  and  you 
are  dead  politically  ...  You  have  got  to  either  act,  immediately 
and  decisively,  or  resign  and  go  home." 

Republican  Senators  stormed  into  the  White  House  and  told 
their  care-worn  President  that  he  must  bravely  hang  onto  Fort 
Sumter  or  their  party  would  be  ruined. 

On  March  28,  Lincoln  spent  a  sleepless  night.  He  was  torn 
by  conflicting  emotions.  He  yearned  for  peace,  yet  he  also 
wanted  to  make  a  brave  stand  in  defense  of  the  fort;  but  he  had 
received  repeated  warnings  that  this  would  start  a  civil  war. 

He  was  also  sick  and  tired  of  the  horde  of  office-seekers  who 
were  plaguing  him  for  hours  every  day,  demanding  federal  jobs. 
The  next  morning  the  exhausted  President  was  "in  the  dumps," 
as  he  expressed  it,  and  "keeled  over"  with  a  sick  headache. 

Lincoln  was  dangerously  close  to  the  verge  of  one  of  his 
bouts  of  deep  depression. 

Meeting  again  with  his  Cabinet  on  March  29,  he  finally  de- 
cided that  he  could  send  food  to  the  hungry  troops  at  Charles- 
ton and  he  could  label  it  a  peaceful  mission.  If  the  rebels  should 
attack,  it  would  not  be  his  fault;  they  must  take  the  blame  for 
firing  the  first  shot. 

On  March  30.  the  Confederate  commissioners  received  a  tele- 
gram from  Governor  Pickens,  asking  why  the  federal  garrison 
was  still  at  Fort  Sumter,  long  after  Lincoln's  man,  Lamon,  had 
positively  said  they  would  leave.  Pickens  felt  something  was 
not  right. 

The  next  day.  Seward  told  Justice  Campbell  that  Lincoln  dis- 
avowed anything  Lamon  might  have  said  at  Charleston  —  that 
Lamon  had  no  authority  to  speak  for  the  President. 

Well,  Justice  Campbell  asked,  "what  shall  I  tell  the  Confeder- 
ates now?" 

Seward  replied:  "The  President  may  desire  to  supply  Fort 
Sumter,  but  will  not  undertake  to  do  so  without  first  giving 
notice  to  Gov.  Pickens." 

This  development  was  a  drastic  change  in  policy,  and  the 
startled  jurist  inquired:  "Does  the  President  design  to  attempt 
to  supply  Sumter?" 

"No,  I  think  not,"  Seward  answered.  "It  is  a  very  irksome 
thing  to  him  to  evacuate  it.  His  ears  are  open  to  everyone,  and 
they  fill  his  head  with  schemes  for  its  supply.  I  do  not  think  he 
will  accept  any  of  them." 

The  truth  was  that  Lincoln  had  already  sent  Captain  Fox  to 
New  York  to  assemble  the  fleet  that  would  leave  for  Charleston 
by  April  6.  Seward  didn't  mention  that. 

Playing  his  last  card,  Seward  persuaded  Lincoln  to  invite  a 
leader  of  the  proUnion  men  controlling  the  Richmond  conven- 
tion and  offer  some  deal  that  might  keep  Virginia  from  joining 
the  secession  parade. 

John  B.  Baldwin  came  as  the  Virginians'  agent  on  April  4. 
Lincoln  led  him  into  a  White  House  bedroom  and  locked  the 
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door. 

"Why  do  you  all  not  adjourn  the  Virginia  convention?"  Lin- 
coln demanded. 

Baldwin  said  the  Union  men  could  hold  onto  their  majority 
but  only  if  "you  will  uphold  our  hands  by  a  conservative  policy." 
He  urged  Lincoln  to  withdraw  the  federal  troops  from  both  Sumter 
and  Fort  Pickens  in  Florida. 

Baldwin  warned  that  sending  supply  ships  to  Sumter  would 
surely  lead  to  war. 

"Sir."  he  said,  "if  there  is  a  gun  fired  at  Fort  Sumter,  as  surely 
as  there  is  a  God  in  heaven,  the  thing  is  gone.  Virginia,  as  strong 
as  the  Union  majority  in  the  convention  is  now,  will  be  out  in 
forty-eight  hours." 

"Oh,"  said  Lincoln,  "that  is  impossible." 
Baldwin  later  denied  reports  that  Lincoln  had  offered  him  a 
deal  —  that,  if  the  Virginia  convention  would  adjourn  at  once 
without  voting  in  favor  of  secession,  he  would  withdraw  the 
troops  from  Sumter.  Lincoln  never  made  such  an  offer  for  the 
public  record. 

On  the  same  day  of  Baldwin's  visit,  several  Northern  gover- 
nors had  a  long  interview  with  Lincoln.  These  men  —  all  strong 
Republican  partisans  —  favored  holding  the  forts  at  the  cost  of 
war.  They  offered  men  and  money  to  support  an  armed  conflict. 
On  April  8.  as  the  fleet  was  moving  out  of  New  York,  Robert 
S.  Chew  of  the  State  Department  arrived  in  Charleston  by  train 
and  read  to  Governor  Pickens  this  notice  from  Lincoln: 

"An  attempt  will  be  made  to  supply  Fort  Sumter  with  provi- 
sions only;  and  that,  if  such  an  attempt  be  not  resisted,  no  effort 
to  throw  in  men,  arms  or  ammunition  will  be  made  without  fur- 
ther notice,  or  in  case  of  an  attack  upon  the  fort." 

So  the  master  politician  in  the  White  House  put  the  Confed- 
erates in  Montgomery  on  the  spot.  They  could  either  let  the 
ships  in  —  or  attack  and  be  blamed  for  starting  the  war. 

They  offered  Major  Anderson  a  chance  to  give  up  the  fort 
peacefully  if  he  would  set  a  date  for  his  departure.  He  wanted  to 
go.  He  dreaded  the  coming  civil  war.  But  he  was  under  orders 
to  stay  while  the  fleet  was  on  its  way  to  aid  him.  So  he  had  to 
refuse. 

Thus,  on  the  morning  of  April  12,  the  rebels  opened  fire. 
Their  guns  battered  the  fort  for  34  hours  and  forced  it  to  run  up 
the  white  flag.  Fortunately,  no  one  was  killed.  During  all  the 
bombardment,  the  federal  warships  outside  the  Charleston  har- 
bor made  no  move  to  come  in  and  help  the  embattered  garrison. 
The  great  irony  of  the  whole  fiasco  is  this:  the  three  tugs  carry- 
ing most  of  the  food  never  showed  up.  They  got  caught  in  a 
storm  and  wound  up  in  other  Atlantic  ports. 

News  of  the  surrender  set  off  a  wave  of  anger  all  over  the 
North.  But,  when  Lincoln  was  told  that  the  rebels  had  opened 
fire,  he  did  not  seem  shocked.  He  calmly  remarked:  "I  knew  they 
would  do  it." 

"The  plan  succeeded,"  he  told  his  old  friend,  Orville  Brown- 
ing of  Illinois.  "They  attacked  the  fort,  it  fell,  and  thus  did  more 
service  than  it  otherwise  could." 

Captain  Fox  was  frustrated  over  the  failure  of  his  relief  mis- 
sion. Lincoln  soothed  him  by  saying:  "You  and  I  both  antici- 
pated that  the  cause  of  the  country  would  be  advanced  by 
making  the  attempt  to  provision  Fort  Sumter  even  if  it  should 
fail;  and  it  is  no  small  consolation  now  to  feel  that  our  anticipa- 
tion is  justified  by  the  results." 


On  April  15.  Lincoln  issued  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the 
governors  to  provide  seventy-five  thousand  militia  men  to  sup- 
press the  rebellion.  His  call  for  troops  ignited  an  explosion  of 
patriotic  fervor  all  over  the  North.  The  same  citizens  who  had 
been  crying  for  peace  now  screamed  for  war.  In  every  city  and 
town,  crowds  waved  flags  and  cheered  speakers  who  called  for 
war  upon  the  rebels  who  had  dared  to  fire  upon  Old  Glory. 
Governors  in  state  after  state  telegraphed  Lincoln  that  they 
would  far  exceed  their  quotas  of  volunteers. 

By  contrast,  the  governors  of  the  slave  states  fired  back 
telegrams  to  Lincoln,  vowing  that  they  would  never  send  him 
any  troops  for  the  "wicked  purpose  of  subjugating  the  South"; 
they  would  join  in  defending  their  states  against  invasion. 

Lincoln's  war  policy  completely  cut  the  ground  out  from 
under  the  Union-loving  men  who  had,  for  months,  blocked  the 
fire-eaters  from  dragging  their  border  states  out  of  the  beloved 
old  Union.  Four  more  states  —  Virginia,  North  Carolina.  Ten- 
nessee, and  Arkansas  quickly  went  out.  So  the  Confederacy 
expanded  from  a  weak  league  of  seven  states  into  a  much  stron- 
ger bloc  of  eleven  states,  with  more  men  and  resources  to  carry 
on  a  long  and  costly  war. 

Lincoln  should  have  listened  to  Seward  and  General  Scott, 
and  let  the  seven  cotton  states  alone  for  a  few  months  to  play  at 
their  game  of  creating  a  new  nation.  He  could  have  encouraged 
the  fire-eaters'  political  rivals  —  Union  men.  such  as  Justice 
Campbell  —  to  stand  firm.  They  could  have  reassured  the  fright- 
ened people  that  Lincoln  really  meant  them  no  harm.  The  states 
of  the  upper  South  could  have  been  held  by  conciliation,  not  by 
force,  and  thus  the  infant  Confederacy  would  have  been  left 
with  only  seven  states  to  compete  with  27  in  the  Union  — 
impossible  odds  for  success. 

So,  in  time,  the  Union  could  have  been  restored  without 
bloodshed.  Lincoln's  announced  war  aim  —  preserving  the 
Union-would  have  been  achieved.  Defenders  of  the  war  also 
praise  it  for  abolishing  slavery,  which  it  certainly  did.  but  at 
tremendous  cost. 

Without  the  war,  it  is  true,  that  slavery  would  have  remained 
for  a  long  time  in  the  Deep  South,  where  it  formed  the  basis  of 
the  social  order.  Slavery  was  already  on  the  way  out  in  the 
states  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Missouri,  as  well  as  East  Tennes- 
see and  Western  Virginia.  In  time,  slavery  would  have  been 
ended  by  a  constitutional  amendment,  but  several  >ears  after 
the  Thirteenth  Amendment. 

Abraham  Lincoln  is  revered  as  one  of  our  greatest  Presi- 
dents, chiefly  because  he  restored  the  Union  and  freed  the  slaves. 
Both  goals  were  good  —  but  they  could  have  been  achieved  by 
a  policy  of  peace,  although,  of  course,  it  would  have  required 
more  time  and  patience. 

When  anyone  says  the  Civil  War  as  "a  good  war"  or  "a  moral 
war,"  I  remember  those  six  hundred  thousand  dead  men  and 
their  grieving  loved  ones,  not  to  mention  all  the  thousands  of 
wounded  on  both  sides,  the  waste  and  the  ruin  of  the  South. 

The  mistakes  of  the  past  should  be  kept  in  mind  and  never 
repeated  as  we  cope  with  new  challenges  abroad  today  and. 
once  again,  some  voices  are  heard  clamoring  for  "ground  troops 
...  total  war,"  "victory,"  when  the  only  real  solution  can  come 
from  conciliation,  economic  pressure  and  patience.  And  we 
should  not  forget  that  those  who  refuse  to  learn  the  lessons  of 
history  are  bound  to  repeat  its  mistakes. 


Frank  J.  Williams 


"We  had 
stretch  forth  our 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  AND  GEORGI 


George  Gordon  Meade  (1869)  by  Daniel  Ridgeway  Knight.  Union  League  Club  of  Philadelphia. 

"General  Meade  has  my  confidence  as  a  brave  and 
skillful  officer,  and  a  true  man." 

— Abraham  Lincoln 
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Presidents,  soldiers,  and  of- 
ficers must  act  under  conditions 
of  changing  circumstances.  They 
do  not  have  the  luxury  of  hind- 
sight to  assess  what  to  do  at  the 
moment.  Both  civilian  presi- 
dents and  military  leaders  are 
human  beings  who  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  develop  in  their  roles  or 
to  regress.  If  one  thing  is  certain 
about  Abraham  Lincoln,  it  is  that 
he  is  the  prototype  of  the  matur- 
ing political  leader.  This  article 
explores  another  dimension  of 
him — his  capacity  as  the  16th 
president  of  the  United  States  to 
act  as  the  commander-in-chief  in 
his  dealings  with  General  George 
G.  Meade  after  the  federal  victory 
at  Gettysburg. 

The  essential  question  to  be  ad- 
dressed is  whether  General  Meade  missed 
a  golden  opportunity  to  crush  General 
Robert  E.  Lee's  retreating  army  after  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg.  Military  leaders  at 
the  time  differed  in  their  answer  to  this 
question,  as  did  members  of  the  cabinet. 
Even  historians  today  remain  divided.  For 
example,  Gabor  Boritt  finds  that  the  gen- 
eral fell  short  of  the  president's  reason- 
able expectations  to  follow  up  his  Gettys- 
burg victory  with  a  vigorous  pursuit  of 
Lee's  retreating  columns.2  On  the  other 
hand,  A.  Wilson  Greene  believes  that 
Meade  was  "prudent"  and  his  pursuit  was 
vigorous,  under  the  circumstances.  As  on 
a  number  of  issues  involving  a  multi-di- 
mensional president,  Lincoln  seemingly 
took  both  sides,  initially  condemning  him 
and  then  later  moderating  his  view. 


4  only  to 
hands. " 


GORDON  MEADE 


Meade's  Military  Situation: 
To  Chase  or  to  Destroy? 

Major  General  George  Meade  had 
been  appointed  commander  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  only  four  days  before  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg.4  The  battle  had  con- 
siderably diminished  the  army's  strength 
and  command  structure.  Total  losses 
were  more  than  23,000,  including  corps 
commander,  John  F.  Reynolds  and  sev- 
eral brigade  commanders.  Additional  of- 
ficer losses  down  the  chain  of  command 
numbered  300.  Corps  commanders 
Winfield  Scott  Hancock  and  Daniel  E. 
Sickles  were  severely  wounded,  as  was  the 
army's  chief  of  staff,  Daniel  Butterfield. 
These  losses  amounted  to  a  serious  re- 
duction in  the  driving  power  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac.  While  the  Confederate 
force  had  suffered  similarly — over  28,000 
killed,  wounded  or  captured — it  still  re- 
mained a  fighting  force. 

Despite  the  hardships  and  exhaus- 
tion, the  Army  of  the  Potomac  retained 
good  morale.6  The  exhaustion  extended 
to  the  army  commander  who,  on  July  8th, 
wrote  his  wife  from  his  new  base  in 
Frederick,  Maryland,  "From  the  time  I 
took  command  till  today,  now  over  ten 
days,  I  have  not  changed  my  clothes,  have 
not  had  a  regular  night's  rest,  and  many 
nights  not  a  wink  of  sleep,  and  for  sev- 
eral days  did  not  even  wash  my  face  and 
hands,  no  regular  food,  and  all  the  time 
in  a  great  state  of  mental  anxiety"7 

Lee  remained  in  position  through- 
out July  4  to  see  if  Meade  would  coun- 
terattack. He  sent  all  of  his  Confederate 
ambulances  and  wagons,  under  Brigadier 
General  John  Imboden,  through 
Cashtown  Pass  to  Williamsport,  Mary- 
land, on  the  Potomac  River,  where  he 
hoped  to  recross  into  Virginia.  Meade, 
likewise  held  his  position,  in  the  event  Lee 


Abraham  Lincoln,  Library  of  Congress 


were  to  try  another  assault.  At  sunset  on 
the  4th,  Lee  sent  his  infantry  toward  the 
mountains  with  A.  P.  Hill  in  the  lead  fol- 
lowed by  James  Longstreet  and  Richard 
Ewell.  They  would  take  the  shortest  route 
to  Williamsport  by  the  Fairfield  Road  and 
Hagerstown,  Maryland.  A  heavy  rain  on 
the  4th  added  to  the  difficulties  of  with- 
drawal and  Meade's  ability  to  confirm  it. 
After  receiving  reports  from  signal 
officers  of  long  Confederate  columns 
heading  westward,  Meade  assembled  his 
generals  for  counsel.  Keeping  in  mind 
his  overriding  instructions  from  gen- 
eral-in-chief  Henry  W.  Halleck  to  pro- 
tect Washington  and  Baltimore,  most 
advisers  recommended  staying  at  Get- 
tysburg rather  than  pursuing  Lee  to- 
wards Williamsport.8  Meade  nonethe- 
less adopted  a  plan  of  a  cavalry  pursuit. 
Infantry  would  follow  east  of  the  moun- 
tains in  an  effort  to  intercept  Lee  before 
he  crossed  the  Potomac.9 


On  July  8,  Meade  concentrated  his 
army  in  Middletown,  and  for  the  next 
four  days  carefully  maneuvered  closer  to 
Lee's  defenses.  Meade  reported  to  Halleck 
that  the  Confederates  had  entrenched 
themselves  in  a  line  from  Falling  Waters 
northeast  to  near  Hagerstown.  Halleck 
advised  Meade  to  "postpone  a  general 
battle  till  you  can  concentrate  all  your 
forces  and  get  up  your  reserves  and  rein- 
forcements." He  warned  against  "partial 
combats"  and  promised  reinforce- 
ments.10 All  in  all,  there  were  about 
80,000  men  armed  and  equipped  com- 
pared to  Lee's  50,000. ' l 

Lee  had  anticipated  an  attack  and 
had  prepared  a  defensive  perimeter  with 
his  right  on  the  Potomac.  He  took  ad- 
vantage of  every  ridge  and  hill.  His  line 
ran  northward  and  curved  west  to  the 
wooded  banks  of  a  creek  occupied  by 
Ewell  on  the  left  for  a  total  of  seven  and 
a  half  miles.  Earthworks  cut  across  all 
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roads  in  the  area  and  effective  cover  was 
afforded  by  artillery  on  the  heights. 
While  the  federals  constructed  their  own 
works,  Meade  had  made  bolder  plans:  "It 
is  my  intention  to  attack —  tomorrow," 
he  informed  Halleck  at  4:30  p.  m.  on  July 
12.  12  He  added  the  qualifying  clause, 
"unless  something  intervenes  to  prevent 
it,"  suggesting  his  insecurity.  Meade  as- 
sembled his  commanders  that  evening. 
Only  two  endorsed  his  offensive  plans — 
arguing  that  they  did  not  have  enough 
knowledge  about  Lee's  strength  and  po- 
sition. Meade  postponed  the  assault 
pending  a  reconnaissance  on  the  13th.  3 
He  has  been  much  criticized  for  de- 
ferring to  his  generals  and  even  abrogat- 
ing his  responsibility  as  commanding 
general.  When  Meade  reported  the  post- 
ponement to  Halleck,  the  general-in- 
chief  advised  him  to  follow  his  own  judg- 
ment. Moreover,  he  admonished  Meade 
not  to  call  councils  of  war  since  it  is  "pro- 
verbial that  councils  of  war  never 
fight."14  During  the  following  day,  bad 
weather  hampered  Meade's  observation 
but  he  announced  nonetheless  that,  "We 
shall  have  a  great  battle  tomorrow."15 
Meade  ordered  four  divisions  to  advance 
at  7:00  a.m.  anticipating  that  such  a  large 
reconnaissance  would  lead  to  a  general 
engagement. 


Unknown  to  Meade,  Lee  had  de- 
cided to  retreat  after  making  a  bridge  at 
Falling  Waters  and  after  the  Potomac  had 
dropped  enough  to  enable  Ewell  to  ford 
at  Williamsport.  By  the  morning  of  July 
14,  most  of  Lee's  men  had  crossed  to  Vir- 
ginia. As  an  inadequate  consolation, 
Meade  could  claim  some  success  against 
Lee's  rear  guard  under  the  command  of 
General  Henry  Heth  at  Falling  Waters, 
where  John  Buford's  and  Judson 
Kilpatrick's  cavalry  captured  more  than 
500  men,  two  guns,  two  battle  flags,  and 
small  arms.  Confederate  General 
Pettigrew  was  also  mortally  wounded  in 
the  Union  attack.16 

Lincoln's  Military  and 
Political  Situation 

Misunderstanding  of  Meade's  will- 
ingness to  follow  up  his  victory  by  en- 
gaging Lee  began  on  July  4.  Meade  him- 
self undermined  his  position  in  his 
congratulations  to  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac for  its  work  at  Gettysburg.  He  con- 
cluded with:  "Our  task  is  not  yet  accom- 
plished, and  the  commanding  general 
looks  to  the  army  for  greater  efforts  to 
drive  from  our  soil  every  vestige  of  the 
presence  of  the  invader."17  Meade  would 
regret  his  choice  of  words.  Without 


knowing  all  the  facts,  Abraham  Lincoln 
read  Meade's  message  and  with  darkened 
face  slapped  his  knee  in  frustration  and 
groaned:  "Drive  the  invader  from  our 
soil?  My  God!  Is  that  all?"18  Though  open 
to  several  interpretations,  Lincoln  took 
Meade's  words  to  mean  that  the  general 
wanted  "to  get  the  enemy  across  the  river 
without  a  further  collision."19  Lincoln  no 
longer  trusted  his  generals.  Fearful  that 
Gettysburg  would  be  another  Anti- 
etam — where  George  B.  McClellan 
squandered  three  days  following  his  vic- 
tory— nothing  Meade  said  or  did  could 
diminish  Lincoln's  unfavorable  opinion 
of  him  during  this  phase  of  the  Gettys- 
burg campaign. 

Notwithstanding  Lincoln's  usually 
accurate  instincts,  his  assessment  of 
Meade's  behavior  was  unfair.  Contrary 
to  the  President's  belief,  Meade  did  set 
out  after  Lee  for  the  express  purpose  of 
battling  him  again  for,  as  revealed  to  his 
wife  Margaret,  he  would  rather  fight  "at 
once. ...  in  Maryland  than  to  follow  in 
Virginia."20  Recent  scholarship  criticizes 
Meade  for  failure  to  lay  pontoon  bridges 
over  the  Potomac  east  of  the  concentra- 
tion of  forces  at  Williamsport  or  at  Harp- 
ers Ferry  to  get  south  of  Lee  so  that  he 
could  outflank  the  Confederates  south  of 
the  river.  Meade,  an  engineer,  must  have 


Meade's  infantry  held  their  position  at  Gettysburg  on  the  day  after  the  battle.  Pictured  above  are  men  of  the  28th  Pennsylvania 
volunteers,  behind  breastworks  on  Culp's  Hill.  Edwin  Forbes  drawing.  Library  of  Congress 
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been  aware  of  this  option  but  obviously 
preferred  to  engage  north  of  the  Poto- 
mac.21 This  author  could  find  no  evidence 
or  mention  that  Meade  and  his  generals 
ever  considered  this  flanking  movement. 
There  was  also  the  question  of  whether 
Meade  should  divide  his  own  force  to  per- 
form this  operation  in  the  event  the  force 
around  Harpers  Ferry  was  inadequate  for 
such  a  mission.  After  all,  this  was  not  Lee 
and  Jackson  at  Chancellorsville  where 
there  was  no  river  to  cross  following  a 
great  battle. 

But  the  President's  reaction  came 
from  trying  to  convince  his  generals  that 
their  objective  should  not  be  the  posses- 
sion of  real  estate  but  the  destruction  of 
Lee's  army.  He  had  forgotten  all  too  soon 
that  Meade's  mission  when  appointed  in 
June  was  to  stop  and  repel  Lee's  invasion 
as  well  as  protect  Washington  and  Balti- 
more. Halleck's  letter  explaining  Meade's 
mission  had  accompanied  the  order  plac- 
ing Meade  in  command.  The  army  was  to 
have  two  goals:  (1)  to  be  "the  covering 
army  of  Washington  as  well  as  the  army 
of  operation  against  the  invading  forces 
of  the  rebels"  and  (2)"to  maneuver  and 
fight  in  such  manner  as  to  cover  the  capi- 
tal and  also  Baltimore,  as  far  as  circum- 
stances will  admit.  Should  General  Lee 
move  upon  either  of  these  places,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  you  will  either  anticipate  him 
or  arrive  with  him  so  as  to  give  battle."22 
Halleck  told  him  that  outside  of  these  mis- 
sions, Meade  was  "free  to  act"  as  he  saw 
fit.  Did  Meade  perform  his  duties  well? 
Nowhere  in  the  order  did  it  say  he  must 
destroy  the  enemy  army  before  it  returned 
to  Virginia  (especially  after  engaging  and 
defeating  the  army).  But  the  President 
believed  that  should  the  rebel  army  go 
north  of  the  Potomac  it  could  "never  re- 
turn, if  well  attended  to."23 

Meade's  interview  with  Brigadier 
General  Herman  Haupt  on  July  5  further 
undermined  his  position.  Haupt  was  not 
privy  to  Meade's  plan  of  pursuit  but  his 
interview  convinced  Haupt  that  Meade 
did  not  plan  to  attack  Lee  and  he  reported 
this  view  to  the  President,  Stanton  and 
Halleck  the  next  day.24  Ironically,  Haupt's 
departure  coincided  with  Meade's  deci- 
sion authorizing  the  army's  southern 
march  with  a  direct  pursuit  of  Lee  to  the 
west  by  the  Sixth  Corps.25 

Imboden  reached  Williamsport  on 
July  5  only  to  find  the  pontoon  bridge  de- 
stroyed by  federal  cavalry  and  the  river 
swollen  by  heavy  rain  making  the  ford 


impassable.  Halleck's  messages  from 
Washington  came  fast  and  furious — cer- 
tainly with  the  prodding  of  the  President. 
Halleck  expressed  satisfaction  with 
Meade's  movements  on  July  5  but  his 
mood  changed  rapidly,  reflecting  official 
Washington's  impatience.  On  July  6  Hal- 
leck wrote  Meade,  "You  have  given  the 
enemy  a  stunning  blow  at  Gettysburg. 
Follow  it  up  and  give  him  another."26 


assault  by  Judson  Kilpatrick  at  Hagers- 
town.  Yet  despite  pressure  from  Stuart's 
cavalry,  Buford  and  Kilpatrick  continued 
to  hold  their  advanced  positions  around 
Boonsboro  until  Meade  could  bring  up 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

Using  Halleck  as  an  intermediary, 
Lincoln  sent  another  message  to  Meade 
informing  him  that  the  enemy  was  cross- 
ing at  Williamsport  and  that  the  army 
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On  July  7,  Halleck  again  urged  an 
immediate  attack  after  he  received  from 
Lincoln  a  message  to  pass  on  to  Meade 
confirming  the  surrender  of  Vicksburg. 
This  news  was  also  intended  to  spur 
Meade  on  and  remind  him  of  the  ideal 
of  destroying  an  enemy  army  as  Ulysses 
S.  Grant  had  done.  The  President  had 
forgotten  that  the  Vicksburg  campaign 
lasted  over  nine  months.  "Now,"  the 
President  added,  "if  General  Meade  can 
complete  his  work,  so  gloriously  pros- 
ecuted thus  far,  by  the  literal  or  substan- 
tial destruction  of  Lee's  army,  the  rebel- 
lion will  be  over."27  Meade  understood 
the  importance  of  destroying  the  enemy 
army.  On  July  5  he  had  written  his  wife, 
"It  was  a  grand  battle,  and  is  in  my  judg- 
ment a  most  decided  victory,  though  I 
did  not  annihilate  or  bag  the  Confeder- 
ate Army...  ."28 

By  July  7  Meade  was  convinced  any- 
way that  Lee  was  in  retreat,  gave  up  on 
direct  pursuit  and  ordered  his  army 
southward  as  he  had  intended  to  do  two 
days  earlier.  His  cavalry  had  not  been 
passive  either.  Brigadier  General  John 
Buford's  cavalry  had  engaged  Imboden's 
cavalry  at  Williamsport  and  Major  Gen- 
eral J.E.B.  Stuart's  cavalry  turned  back  an 


should  move  against  Lee  by  forced 
marches.  He  emphasized  that  the  oppor- 
tunity to  attack  the  enemy  army  while 
straddled  over  the  Potomac  should  not 
be  lost.  Meade  bristled  and  fired  back  a 
brusque  reply  that  according  to  his  intel- 
ligence the  enemy  was  not  crossing  the 
river,  and  that  the  army  was  already  mak- 
ing forced  marches.29  On  July  9  Halleck 
backed  down  and  told  Meade  not  to  be 
influenced  by  "any  dispatch  from  here 
against  your  own  judgment.  Regard  them 
as  suggestions  only.  Our  information 
here  is  not  always  correct."30 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  that  this  was 
sent  with  Lincoln's  knowledge  .  Techni- 
cally— if  not  politically  and  militarily — 
Meade  could  now  disregard  orders  from 
Washington  with  impunity.  And  "Old 
Brains,"  as  Halleck  was  called,  actually 
believed,  even  if  Lincoln  did  not,  that  "To 
order  a  general  to  give  battle  against  his 
own  wishes  and  judgment  is  to  assume 
the  responsibility  of  a  probable  defeat.  If 
a  general  is  unwilling  to  fight,  he  is  not 
likely  to  gain  a  victory."31 

But  the  fury  continued  from  Wash- 
ington. Lincoln  was  deeply  distressed  and 
grieved  over  what  many  in  the  capital 
were  already  calling  Lee's  "escape."  Such 
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a  term  was  highly  debatable,  but  Lincoln 
was  sure  that  Meade's  cautious  dispatches 
prior  to  the  14th  sounded  too  much  like 
McClellan  by  pointing  to  his  difficulties 
as  excuses  to  do  nothing.  The  President 
overlooked  the  fact  that  Meade  had  or- 
dered an  advance  before  he  knew  the 
Confederates  had  crossed  the  river.  Yet 
Lincoln  may  have  also  wondered  whether 
a  reconnaissance  in  force  feasible  on  the 
14th,  wouldn't  have  been  just  as  feasible 
the  day  before. 

The  President  may  have  been  unfair 
in  his  analysis.  Ignorant  of  the  topogra- 
phy, weather  conditions,  and  the  dynam- 
ics at  work,  he  made  it  sound  too  simple. 
"We  had  them  within  our  grasp,"  he  told 
his  secretary  John  Hay  "We  had  only  to 
stretch  forth  our  hands  and  they  were 
ours.  And  nothing  I  could  say  or  do  could 
make  the  Army  move."32  Lincoln  as- 
sumed, wrongly  as  it  turned  out,  that  Lee 
was  surrounded  when  he  uttered:  "Our 
army  held  the  war  in  the  hollow  of  their 
hand  and  they  would  not  close  it."33  And, 
at  a  cabinet  meeting  on  July  17,  Lincoln 
said  that  "Meade  had  made  a  terrible  mis- 
take."34 His  view  was  reinforced  by  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet.  For  example,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  Welles  complained  of 
Meade's  "want  of  decision  and  self  reli- 
ance in  an  emergency."3  Moreover,  on 
July  22, 1863,  Secretary  of  War  Edwin  M. 
Stanton  wrote  "since  the  world  began  no 
man  ever  missed  so  great  an  opportunity 
of  serving  his  country  as  was  lost  by  his 
neglecting  to  strike  his  adversary."36 

When  Meade  telegraphed  the  news 
of  Lee's  crossing  the  Potomac  to  Halleck 
on  July  14,  the  general-in-chief  replied 
that  "the  escape  of  Lee's  army  without 
another  battle  has  created  great  dissatis- 
faction in  the  mind  of  the  President,  and 
it  will  require  an  energetic  pursuit  on 
your  part  to  remove  the  impression  that 
it  has  not  been  sufficiently  active  hereto- 
fore."37 Clearly  stung,  Meade  promptly 
telegraphed  Washington  and  asked  to  be 
relieved  of  command.  "Having  per- 
formed my  duty  conscientiously  and  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  the  censure  of  the 
president  conveyed  in  your  dispatch. . . . 
is,  in  my  judgment,  so  undeserved  that  I 
feel  compelled  most  respectfully  to  ask  to 
be  immediately  relieved  from  the  com- 
mand of  this  army."38  Halleck  declined 
the  offer  but  the  aftermath  of  the  cam- 
paign continued  to  haunt  Meade.  While 
he  remained  in  command  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  and  received  a  regular 
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commission  as  a  major  general,  the  per- 
ception would  later  deprive  him  of  the 
independent  command  he  desired.  Com- 
mand of  the  Middle  Military  District  and 
the  troops  in  the  Shenandoah  would  go 
to  Philip  Sheridan.39 

In  a  letter  intended  to  mollify  Meade, 
President  Lincoln  wrote  him  on  July  14: 
"I  have  just  seen  your  despatch  to  Gen- 
eral Halleck,  asking  to  be  relieved  of  your 
command,  because  of  supposed  censure 
of  mine.  I  am  very  -  very  -  grateful  to  you 
for  the  magnificent  success  you  gave  the 
cause  of  the  country  at  Gettysburg;  and  I 
am  sorry  now  to  be  the  author  of  the 
slightest  pain  to  you "40 

But  Lincoln  could  not  hide  his  dis- 
appointment, "...  Again  my  dear  gen- 
eral, I  do  not  believe  you  appreciate  the 
magnitude  of  the  misfortune  involved  in 
Lee's  escape.  He  was  within  your  easy 
grasp,  and  to  have  closed  upon  him 
would,  in  connection  with  our  late  suc- 
cesses, have  ended  the  war.  As  it  is  the  war 
will  be  prolonged  indefinitely.  If  you 
could  not  safely  attack  Lee  last  Monday, 
how  can  you  possibly  do  so  South  of  the 
river,  when  you  take  with  you  very  few 
more  than  two  thirds  of  the  force  you 
then  had  in  hand?  It  would  be  unreason- 
able to  expect,  and  I  do  not  expect  you 
can  now  effect  much.  Your  golden  oppor- 
tunity is  gone,  and  I  am  distressed  im- 
measurably because  of  it....  ."41 

John  Hay's  diary  entry  for  July  15 
notes  Lincoln's  depression  over  Meade 
and  adds  that  Robert  Lincoln  "says  the 
Tycoon  is  grieved  silently  but  deeply 
about  the  escape  of  Lee.  [The  President] 
said,  'If  I  had  gone  up  there,  I  could  have 
whipped  them  myself.'  "42  While  the  let- 


ter was  laid  aside  and  never  sent,  it  ex- 
presses Lincoln's  inner  most  thoughts.  Did 
he  expect  too  much? 

Lincoln's  Prudence  Resumes 

Despite  Lincoln's  criticism,  Meade 
had  reason  for  not  pursuing  Lee  more 
aggressively.  His  generals  were  almost  all 
against  it.  They  had  seen  the  results  of 
frontal  attacks  on  strong  positions.  The 
rebel  army  had  made  powerful  defensive 
positions.  Lincoln  was  correct  in  seeing 
the  strategic  necessity  of  destroying  Lee's 
army,  but  momentarily  he  allowed  this  to 
cloud  his  tactical  sense.  He  failed  to  com- 
prehend the  immediate  realities  that  his 
officers  could  see  only  too  well.  His  view 
may  have  been  myopic — viewing  the  situ- 
ation from  the  White  House  and  the  Sol- 
diers Home — rather  than  from  the  field. 

Lincoln  and  Halleck  shared  respon- 
sibility for  the  troubled  relationship  with 
Meade.  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  few  to 
blame  Meade  instead  of  Halleck  for  Lee's 
escape.  Welles  complained,  "I  have  been 
unable  to  see,  hear,  or  obtain  evidence  of 
power,  or  will,  or  talent,  or  originality  on 
the  part  of  General  Halleck.  He  has  sug- 
gested nothing,  decided  nothing,  done 
nothing  but  scold  and  smoke  and  scratch 
his  elbows."4-' 

The  problem  was  that  Halleck  and 
Lincoln  failed  or  refused  to  see  what  they 
wanted  to  ignore.  Lincoln  told  Secretary 
Welles  that  he  had  not  interfered  because 
"Halleck  knows  better  than  I  what  to  do 
....  It  is  better  that  I,  who  am  not  a  mili- 
tary man,  should  defer  to  him,  rather  than 
he  to  me."44  The  President  was  being  dis- 
ingenuous here,  as  he  frequently  meddled 
in  military  tactics. 
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One  should  also  note  that  Lincoln 
was  a  much  better  commander-  in-  chief 
in  1864  than  in  1863.  He  was  always 
learning— evolving  on  the  job.  But  he  was 
asking  too  much  from  Meade,  as  Meade 
would  not  lose  the  war — -even  if  he  was 
not  the  general  to  win  it.  By  1864  with 
General  Ulysses  S.  Grant  in  command  of 
all  field  forces,  Abraham  Lincoln  had 
grown  more  patient  in  his  battlefield  ex- 
pectations than  he  had  been  in  1863. 

All  too  often  Halleck  failed  to  engi- 
neer communications  between  Meade 
and  the  President.  Abraham  Lincoln  did 
not  communicate  directly  with  Meade, 
because  of  previous  problems  with  Gen- 
eral Hooker.45  All  messages  went  through 
"Old  Brains."  Unfortunately  Halleck  fos- 
tered bad  relations  between  the  field  and 
Washington,  telling  the  generals  in  the 
field  that  Washington  was  too  political 
and  did  not  understand  the  problems 
faced  in  the  field,46  while  telling  Stanton 
and  Lincoln  that  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac was  no  good  because  it  did  not  wish 
to  fight.47  By  1864  Lincoln  had  caught 
on,  and  once  again  began  talking  directly 
to  his  field  commander — by  then  Ulysses 
S.  Grant. 

To  understand  Lincoln  after  Gettys- 
burg requires  us  to  know  who  talked  to 
the  President.  Such  confidants  put  their 
own  spin  on  what  occurred.  One  of  the 
first  to  talk  to  Lincoln  after  Gettysburg 
was  Major  General  Dan  Sickles,  who 
complained  of  Meade  in  an  effort  to  save 
his  reputation  for  foolishly  advancing  his 
corps  at  Gettysburg  and  thus  exposing 
the  federal's  left  flank.48  The  President 
also  sent  Vice  President  Hannibal  Hamlin 
to  Meade's  headquarters.49  Lincoln 


wanted  to  learn  more  about  the  situation 
and  the  reasons  for  Lee's  crossing  the  river. 
It  was  a  different  situation  from  Antietam 
where  McClellan  had  refused  to  move  af- 
ter the  battle  when  he  had  fresh  troops 
available.  Meade  did  move — and  he 
moved  with  troops  who  were  exhausted. 

We  tend  to  assume  that  in  hindsight, 
Lincoln  knew  everything.  But  we  must 
put  ourselves  in  Lincoln's  place.  What  did 
he  actually  see  and  who  was  talking  to 
him?  Lincoln  received  inaccurate  reports 
from  Halleck,  Sickles,  Hamlin,  Haupt  and 
others,  and  these  colored  Lincoln's  initial 
view  of  Meade  and  the  situation.  Not  un- 
til he  received  one  of  Meade's  corps 
commander's  letter  in  defense  of  Meade 
did  Lincoln  come  finally  to  comprehend 
what  actually  had  occurred.  General 
Oliver  Otis  Howard  wrote  President  Lin- 
coln on  July  18,  1863,  ". . .  .As  to  not  at- 
tacking the  enemy  prior  to  leaving  his 
stronghold  beyond  the  Antietam  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  the  repulse  at  Get- 
tysburg might  not  have  been  turned 
against  us;  at  any  rate  the  Commanding 
General  was  in  favor  of  an  immediate  at- 
tack but  with  the  evident  difficulties  in 
our  way  the  uncertainty  of  a  success  and 
the  strong  conviction  of  our  best  military 
minds  against  the  risk,  I  must  say,  that  I 
think  the  general  acted  wisely."50  Writing 
to  Howard,  a  week  after  Lee  returned  to 
Virginia,  Lincoln  perhaps  finally  realized 
his  hasty  and  unfair  conclusions  after  the 
battle.  As  he  put  it,  "I  am  now  profoundly 
grateful  for  what  was  done,  without  criti- 
cism for  what  was  not  done.  General 
Meade  has  my  confidence  as  a  brave  and 
skillful  officer,  and  a  true  man."51 

As  in  his  political  role,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln grew  in  his  role  as  the  commander- 
in-chief.  Though  he  often  succumbed  to 
momentary  outbursts  of  anger  in  both  his 
political  and  military  roles  when  overly 
frustrated,  overall  Abraham  Lincoln  is  the 
epitome  of  the  prudent  leader  in  public 
office  just  as  George  Gordon  Meade's  per- 
formance in  July  1863  was  "competent 
and  committed  to  combat."5 
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Jay  Winek  on  Lincoln 

The  National  Review  Online  |  February,  2001  |  Jay  Wine 

Throughout  his  war-torn  presidency,  Lincoln  was  pilloried  by  his  critics  across  the 
political  spectrum:  He  was  derided  as  a  "duffer,"  mocked  as  a  "rough  farmer," 
criticized  for  "ignorance  of  everything  but  Illinois  village  politics."  And  as  he 
steered  the  Union  around  one  obstacle  after  another,  enduring  generals  who 
wouldn't  fight  and  Northerners  deeply  opposed  to  "the  niggers,"  Lincoln  was  also 
criticized  by  the  press,  scorned  by  Washington  society,  held  up  as  the  object  of 
lofty  condescension  by  eastern  sophisticates,  even  defied  by  his  own  military 
men.  Still,  his  niche  in  history-it  is  a  large  one-is  secure.  So  is  his  place  in  our 
affections.  But  does  this  mean  there  are  not  serious  criticisms  to  be  made? 
Hardly.  In  truth,  from  his  earliest  years,  Lincoln  was  always  a  riddle  of  quirks  and 
impenetrable  eccentricities.  And  of  mistakes. 

He  wanted  the  Civil  War  the  way  a  felon  wants  a  hangman's  noose,  and  history 
should  not  obscure  how  poorly  prepared  he  was  for  the  job-or  the  share  of 
mistakes  he  made  as  commander-in-chief,  time  and  again.  He  had  generals  who 
wouldn't  fight,  couldn't  fight,  failed  to  press  the  advantage  when  they  did  fight,  or 
simply  got  whipped.  And  he  was  often  feeble  in  doing  anything  about  it.  We  think 
of  Lincoln  as  a  consummate  statesman,  a  cosmic  thinker,  a  humanitarian,  all 
true.  Yet  in  the  early  years  of  the  war,  he  was  anything  but  the  picture  of  a 
confident  or  seasoned  commander-in-chief.  McClellan  openly  snubbed  him,  for 
all  to  see.  Cried  one  newspaper,  echoing  others:  "There  is  a  cowardly  imbecile  at 
the  head  of  the  government."  And  his  record,  on  slavery,  was  of  course  equally 
mixed. 

And  yet.... he  must  be  judged  the  nations'  champion  in  its  darkest  hour.  One  of 
the  great  historical  questions  is  this:  How  easy  it  would  have  been  for  him,  as  the 
body  count  mounted,  as  the  avalanche  of  criticism  escalated,  as  the  Northern 
people  lost  heart  and  Union  generals  lost  battle  after  battle,  to  give  up,  to  give  in 
—  or  to  compromise?  Why,  when  the  opportunity  for  ending  the  killing  presented 


itself,  did  he  not  grab  the  easy  way  out,  or  the  expedient  way,  as  he  had  so  often 
in  his  own  career  —  or  as  lesser  presidents  have  done  in  their  day?  How  he 
persevered!  Consider  his  dispatches  alone:  "Hold  on  with  a  bulldog  grip,"  "stand 
firm,"  "Hold  firm,  as  with  a  chain  of  steel,"  "chew  and  choke."  Lincoln  instinctively 
grasped  the  tragic  proportions  of  the  war  while  never  losing  sight  of  the  good  that 
could  somehow  be  made  out  of  this  awful  conflict. 

In  the  end  he  saved  the  Union,  but  more  than  that,  he  helped  save  the  nation,  a 
crucial  distinction.  Most  civil  wars  end  quite  badly  —  think  of  Ireland  or  the 
Balkans  —  and  ours  easily  could  have  too.  Lincoln's  genius  was  knowing  that  the 
war  must  not  conclude  with  wholesale  slaughter,  or  dwindle  into  barbarism, 
inquisition,  or  mindless  retaliation.  With  his  generosity  of  spirit  toward  the  South, 
he  forestalled  a  deadly  guerrilla  conflict  that  might  have  ensured;  with  his 
compassion  and  charity,  he  helped  heal  a  badly  divided  country.  Lee,  one  of  the 
war's  other  great  men,  remarked  that  he  "surrendered  as  much  to  Lincoln's 
goodness  as  to  Grant's  armies." 

What  always  sticks  in  my  mind  is  Lincoln's  poignant  stroll  through  a  smoldering 
Richmond,  freshly  captured  by  Union  troops  near  the  war's  end  in  April  of  1865. 
Just  days  earlier,  from  the  inside  of  a  slack,  slow  rolling  train,  Lincoln  had  gazed 
morosely  at  the  hideous  momentos  of  war:  fresh  skeletons  of  army  horses,  flocks 
of  crows  and  buzzards  flying  overhead,  and  a  long  line  of  rebel  prisoners,  ghostly 
men  stumbling  in  their  "sad  condition";  Lincoln  had  groaned  that  he  "has  seen 
enough  of  the  horrors  of  war."  Now,  the  commanding  general  in  charge  asked 
how  the  defeated  Confederates  should  be  treated. 

"I'd  let  em  up  easy,  "Lincoln  said,  "let  em  up  easy." 
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Lincoln's  war  strategy  still  a  winner 


By  DAVE  TIANEN 
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Abraham  Lincoln  liked  to  joke  that  he  was  a  military  hero  because  he  shed  his  blood  to  the  mosquitoes  during  the 
Black  Hawk  War. 

In  contrast,  Confederate  President  Jefferson  Davis  was  a  West  Point  graduate,  a  veteran  of  the  Mexican  War  and  a 
former  secretary  of  war. 

But  as  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Civil  War  historian  James  M.  McPherson  told  the  Civil  War  Round  Table  of 
Milwaukee  at  the  downtown  Wisconsin  Club  on  Thursday  night,  it  was  Lincoln  who  learned  on  the  job  and 
eventually  emerged  as  a  first-rate  strategist.  Indeed,  McPherson  quoted  an  earlier  historian,  T.  Harry  Williams,  who 
said  that  Lincoln  was  "a  better  strategist  than  any  of  his  generals." 

McPherson  said  that  although  Lincoln  was  the  only  president  whose  entire  term  was  consumed  by  a  war,  his  role  as 
a  military  leader  has  actually  been  something  of  a  neglected  topic  among  recent  historians. 

"Without  the  war,"  McPherson  argued,  "we  might  have  remembered  Lincoln  -  if  we  remembered  him  at  all  -  as  we 
would  one  of  those  obscure  19th-century  presidents  like  Franklin  Pierce." 

Thursday's  gathering  attracted  more  than  250  roundtable  members,  many  of  whom  are  war  re-enactors,  hobbyists 
and  authors. 

McPherson  said  Lincoln's  original  vision  was  to  fight  a  limited  war  that  respected  Southern  property  in  the  hope  that 
a  silent  majority  of  Southern  unionists  would  then  lead  their  states  back  into  the  Union.  It  was  that  concept  that  led 
him  to  overturn  Gen.  Fremont's  order  freeing  the  slaves  in  Missouri. 

Eventually,  of  course,  Lincoln  as  commander  in  chief  ordered  all  the  Southern  slaves  freed  and  even  enlisted  them 
to  fight  in  the  Northern  armies.  By  the  end  of  the  war,  he  saw  the  conflict  as  "not  just  a  war  between  armies  but 
between  whole  societies." 

"We  must  free  the  slaves  or  be  ourselves  subdued,"  he  said. 

Unfortunately,  McPherson  said,  Lincoln  in  the  early  years  of  the  war  was  saddled  with  generals  who  were  reluctant 
to  go  on  the  offensive  even  though  they  had  superior  numbers.  Perhaps  his  most  reluctant  warrior  was  George 
McClellan,  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

Eventually,  Lincoln's  patience  was  exhausted  and  he  fired  McClellan,  saying  he  was  "tired  of  trying  to  bore  with  an 
augur  too  dull  to  take  hold." 
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Lincoln  found  the  augur  he  was  looking  for  in  July  1863  in  Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  who  at  Vicksburg  captured  an 
entire  Confederate  Army. 

"Grant  is  my  man  and  I  am  his  for  the  rest  of  the  war,"  the  president  said. 

"One  of  Lincoln's  biggest  contributions,"  McPherson  said,  "was  to  stand  by  Grant  when  few  others  did." 

Grant  and  Lincoln  shared  the  same  vision  that  the  objective  was  not  merely  to  capture  Southern  cities,  but  to  strike 
at  their  armies  and  destroy  them  and  destroy  the  resources  and  economy  that  supported  them. 

They  were  also  in  agreement  that  the  way  to  offset  the  Southern  advantage  of  interior  lines,  which  allowed  them  to 
shift  forces  to  threatened  areas  more  quickly,  was  to  use  the  Union's  advantages  in  manpower  to  mount  several 
threats  simultaneously. 

That  way,  even  armies  that  were  not  actively  on  the  offensive  could  pose  a  threat  that  would  hold  Confederate  forces 
in  place  or,  as  Lincoln  put  it,  "Those  not  skinning  can  hold  a  leg." 

McPherson  said  it  was  the  simultaneous  pressure  applied  by  Gens.  Grant,  William  T.  Sherman,  Phil  Sheridan  and 
George  Thomas  that  eventually  overwhelmed  the  Confederacy. 
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Did  Lincoln  Blunder  Into  War? 


"Was  it  wise  to  meet  secession 
with  extralegal  force?  Was  the 
preservation  of  the  national 
borders  worth  the  precedent  of 
the  chief  executive  unilaterally 
initiating  warfare,  arbitrarily 
suspending  civil  liberties,  jailing 
thousands  on  suspicion  or 
political  whim,  using  the  military 
to  manipulate  elections,  and 
even  overthrowing  the 
legitimate  governments  of 
states?"  These  are  some  of  the 
provocative  questions  the  Civil 
War  historian  William  Marvel 
asks  in  Mr.  Lincoln  Goes  to 
War  (Houghton  Mifflin,  $30),  a 
new  account  of  the  war's 
beginnings  that  casts  President 
Lincoln's  leadership  in  a  starkly 
critical  light. 

According  to  Marvel,  Lincoln  did 

little  to  avert  war;  indeed,  he 

welcomed  and  hastened  the 

outbreak  of  hostilities.  The  book 

questions  not  only  Lincoln's 

actions  but  also  the  basic  aims 

of  the  Civil  War,  asking,  "Would 

the  bifurcation  of  the  United 

States  have  been  worse  than 

the  war  waged  to  prevent  it?"        A  new  book  takes  a  critical  look  at  the  sixteenth 

President. 
That  question  would  certainly 

seem  to  raise  the  matter  of  slavery,  but  rather  than  focus  on  that,  the  author 
emphasizes  mistakes  by  the  Union's  military  and  political  leadership.  He  faults  Lincoln 
for  employing  authoritarian  techniques  in  border  areas  like  Maryland,  where,  he 
argues,  they  only  inflamed  preexisting  anger.  In  Baltimore,  he  writes,  the  President 
"initiated  a  cycle  of  increasing  resentment  and  repression  that  Lincoln  could  have 
avoided  by  permitting  the  expression  of  displeasure  in  a  province  he  had  all  but  won." 
If  the  President  had  tolerated  Marylanders'  dissent,  rather  than  attempting  to  quash  it, 
their  Confederate  sympathies  might  never  have  given  rise  to  actual  violence. 

Marvel  also  looks  at  destructive  behavior  on  the  part  of  the  federal  army,  in  particular 
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the  actions  of  one  Nathaniel  Lyon — "an  insubordinate,  self-righteous  psychopath" — 
who  provoked  and  attacked  Missourians  in  a  series  of  incidents  that  helped  expand 
the  war  onto  the  plains  of  the  West.  The  United  States  descended  into  war,  Marvel 
argues,  not  only  because  of  Confederate  rebellion  but  also,  and  perhaps  even 
primarily,  because  of  federal  immoderation. 

The  book  offers  a  striking  portrayal  of  the  chaos  at  the  start  of  the  war.  For  soldiers, 
politicians,  and  ordinary  civilians,  the  collapse  of  the  Union  was  not  just  confusing  but 
terrifying.  Channels  of  communication  were  unreliable,  with  government  agents 
muddling  their  messages  as  they  tried  to  disguise  them  in  rudimentary  code.  Chains  of 
command  frequently  failed  to  function.  When  Lincoln  decided  to  relieve  Lyon  of  his 
duties,  the  officer  clung  to  power  by  claiming  that  Lincoln's  orders  were  unclear. 

In  the  realm  of  popular  opinion,  rumors  and  myths  took  precedence  over  hard  news  as 
horrifying  stories  ran  through  the  North  of  "a  Confederate  command  known  as  the 
'Black  Horse  Cavalry,'"  and  unsubstantiated  reports  spread  of  grotesque  atrocities  on 
the  battlefield.  In  the  heat  of  battle,  confusion  was  similarly  intense  as  the  lack  of 
standardized  uniforms  led  to  numerous  friendly-fire  incidents,  as  well  as  mix-ups  in 
which  Northern  soldiers  wandered  unwittingly  into  the  Confederates'  range  of  fire, 
thinking  that  the  gray  uniforms  of  the  Southern  soldiers  were  those  of  Union 
conscripts.  As  Marvel's  narrative  describes  them,  errors  and  misconceptions  such  as 
these  were  common  and  had  irreversible  consequences. 

Though  Mr.  Lincoln  Goes  to  War  contains  a  number  of  useful  and  surprising  pieces  of 
history,  even  beyond  those  already  described,  it  also  possesses  a  few  persistent  tics. 
For  instance,  he  has  a  habit  of  making  oblique  references  to  historical  figures  he  never 
fully  describes.  In  one  case  he  mentions  the  writing  of  "an  Ohio  attorney  who  would 
one  day  occupy  the  White  House"  but  makes  his  reader  go  hunting  through  the 
footnotes  to  discover  that  this  anonymous  Ohioan  was  Rutherford  B.  Hayes.  He 
seems  almost  to  prefer  flaunting  his  superior  knowledge  over  sharing  it  with  his 
reader. 

More  seriously,  there  is  a  frustratingly  circular  quality  to  the  logic  of  Mr.  Lincoln  Goes 
to  War.  In  analyzing  the  Battle  of  Bull  Run,  for  example,  Marvel  writes  that  Lincoln 
"owned  an  indirect  but  ironic  share  of  the  responsibility"  for  the  Northern  loss.  "His 
April  1 5  appeal  for  militia  had  given  the  Confederacy  the  very  troops  that  won  the  first 
battle."  Had  Lincoln  not  called  up  an  army,  the  argument  goes,  the  South  could  not 
have  summoned  a  force  large  enough  to  defeat  the  Union  at  Manassas.  This 
reasoning  is  obviously  limited,  though,  as  Lincoln  would  not  have  been  able  to  mount 
a  campaign  against  the  Confederacy  without  making  a  call  for  troops.  Reduced  to  its 
logical  boundaries,  Marvel's  point  boils  down  to  the  assertion  that  the  Union  would  not 
have  lost  at  Bull  Run  if  neither  the  Union  nor  the  Confederacy  had  deployed  troops. 
This  may  be  true,  but  it  is  hardly  illuminating. 

Mr.  Lincoln  Goes  to  War  is  an  interesting,  offbeat  look  at  a  central  moment  in 
American  history.  But  in  the  final  analysis  it  fails  to  seriously  reconsider  Lincoln,  as  its 
title  suggests  it  might.  There  is  no  character  portrait  of  the  President.  There  are 
forceful  assertions  about  Lincoln's  failings  and  mistakes,  but  the  narrative  presents 
Lincoln  as  merely  one  of  many  actors  driving  events.  We  hear  about  "Abraham 
Lincoln's  war,"  but  the  impression  that  emerges  is  of  a  conflict  driven  by  confusion, 
widespread  distrust,  and  a  diverse  cast  of  aggressive  personalities. 

Although  the  author  effectively  ties  Lincoln  to  civil  rights  violations  in  the  border  states, 
the  most  egregious  offenses,  like  Lyon's,  seem  only  tenuously  linked  to  the  White 
House.  Marvel's  book  swipes  at  the  sixteenth  President's  reputation,  but  it  never  fully 
lands  its  blows. 

— Alexander  Burns,  an  undergraduate  at  Harvard  College,  is  a  frequent  contributor  to 
American/Heritage,  com. 
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Lincoln  Letter  Aimed  to  Quell  Rebellion 

Lincoln  Letter  Reveals  Greater  Involvement  in  Civil  War 

By  JORDAN  HULTINE 

June  7,  2007  — 

A  handwritten  note  signed  by  President  Abraham  Lincoln  reveals  a  little  more  about  just  how  hands  on  he  was  as 
commander-in-chief  of  Union  forces  during  the  Civil  War. 

Lincoln  wrote  the  note,  which  the  National  Archives  uncovered,  after  the  Union's  successful  victory  at 
Gettysburg. 

Writing  to  Maj.  Gen.  Henry  Halleck  on  July  7,  1 863,  the  16th  president  clearly  saw  that  the  end  of  the  war  was 
within  reach. 

Lincoln's  Note  Reveals  Civil  War  History 

Lincoln  wrote  with  instructions  intended  for  the  commander  on  the  ground,  Gen.  George  G.  Meade,  stressing 
how  important  it  was  that  Meade  prevent  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee's  Confederate  army  from  crossing  the  Potomac 
River. 

If  Lee's  army  crossed  the  Potomac,  Lincoln  feared  the  war  would  be  "prolonged  indefinitely,"  as  the  Union  would 
lose  its  last  chance  to  take  out  the  wounded  army. 

The  143 -year-old  note,  slightly  discolored  after  spending  more  than  a  hundred  years  in  a  file  containing  the 
records  of  Gen.  Halleck,  was  found  by  Trevor  Plante,  a  specialist  in  Civil  War  records  at  the  National  Archives. 

Plante  came  across  the  note  three  weeks  ago  while  doing  research  for  an  interview  with  a  production  company 
working  on  a  documentary  about  the  battle  of  Gettysburg. 

Plante  said  his  first  reaction  was,  "Whoa,  didn't  know  that  was  there.  ...  It  was  shocking,  because  I  was  looking 
for  something  else." 

"The  significance  of  the  note  was  that  it  was  in  Lincoln's  hand,  and  it  was  signed  by  the  president,"  Plante  said  at 
a  news  conference  at  the  National  Archives. 

Allen  Weinstein,  archivist  of  the  United  States,  said  this  find  shows  the  urgency  and  importance  that  Gen. 
Halleck  attached  to  this  note. 

"I'm  a  kid  in  a  candy  store,"  Plante  said  about  his  find.  "It's  definitely  not  a  boring  job." 

Lincoln  at  War 

"Lincoln  was  a  very  hands-on  president,  and  there  were  a  lot  of  stories  out  there  about  him  spending  time  in  the 
telegraph  office,  and  he  would  sit  down  there  for  a  couple  of  hours  and  he  would  monitor  the  telegraph  traffic.  He 
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became  more  hands  on  as  the  war  went  along,"  Plante  said. 

The  note,  dated  July  7,  1863,  reads:  "Major  Genl  Halleck,  We  have  certain  information  that  Vicksburg 
surrendered  to  General  Grant  on  the  4th  of  July.  Now,  if  Gen.  Meade  can  complete  his  work  so  gloriously 
prosecuted  thus  far,  by  the  litteral  [sic]  or  substantial  destruction  of  Lee's  army,  the  rebellion  will  be  over.  Yours 
truly,  A.  Lincoln" 

The  contents  of  the  note  have  been  seen  before,  but  the  note  is  the  original. 

Halleck's  telegram  to  Meade  quotes  Lincoln's  note  word-for-word,  and  it  was  first  published  in  the  book  "The 
War  of  the  Rebellion:  A  Compilation  of  the  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies,"  in  1889. 

Since  then,  the  telegram  has  appeared  in  other  historical  write-ups;  however,  the  original  note  remained  a  mystery 
as  to  whether  it  was  still  around  or  if  it  even  existed. 

Since  the  late  1930s  or  1940s,  the  National  Archives  has  been  in  control  of  the  collection  Lincoln's  note  was 
found  in.  The  collection  came  to  the  Archives  after  sitting  in  the  Interior  Department's  garage. 

Lincoln  expressed  his  fear  that  Gen.  Lee's  army  would  cross  the  Potomac  on  July  14,  1863,  a  week  after  his  first 
letter  with  instructions  for  Meade  was  sent. 

Lincoln  wrote  a  second  letter  afterward,  reading  in  part,  "My  dear  general,  I  do  not  believe  you  appreciate  the 
magnitude  of  the  misfortune  involved  in  Lee's  escape.  He  was  within  your  easy  grasp,  and  to  have  closed  upon 
him  would,  in  connection  with  our  other  late  successes,  have  ended  the  war.  As  it  is,  the  war  will  be  prolonged 
indefinitely."  Adding  that  "Your  golden  opportunity  is  gone,  and  I  am  distressed  imeasureably  [sic]  because  of 
it." 

This  second  letter  was  never  sent,  and  Lincoln  wrote  on  the  envelope,  "To  Gen.  Meade,  never  sent,  or  signed." 

As  history  tells,  the  Civil  War  raged  on  until  the  spring  of  1865. 
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E-Notes  Abraham  Lincoln: 
Leadership  in  Wartime 

by  Mackubin  Thomas  Owens 

February  2009 

Mackubin  T.  Owens  is  a  Senior  Fellow  of  FPRI,  editor  of  Orbis,  and  Associate  Dean  of  Academics  for 
Electives  and  Directed  Research  and  Professor  of  National  Security  Affairs  at  the  Naval  War  College, 
Newport,  Rhode  Island.  This  E-Note  is  based  on  his  longer  monograph  on  this  subject,  Abraham 
Lincoln:  Leadership  and  Democratic  Statesmanship  in  Wartime  (27  IK  PDF). 

In  his  study  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  wartime  leadership,  Tried  by  War  (2008),  historian  James 
McPherson  notes  that  the  amount  of  attention  devoted  to  Lincoln's  role  as  commander-in-chief  in  the 
scholarly  literature  is  disproportionately  small  considering  the  actual  percentage  of  time  he  spent  on 
that  task,  notwithstanding  that  he  is  "the  only  president  whose  entire  administration  was  bounded  by 
war." 

While  Lincoln's  name  is  frequently  invoked  in  connection  with  President  Barack  Obama,  the  true 
parallel  between  Lincoln  and  a  contemporary  president  is  between  Lincoln  and  George  W.  Bush.  It 
was  Bush,  after  all,  who  had  to  confront  a  Lincolnesque  crisis  following  the  9/1 1  attacks.  Problems 
that  both  Bush  and  Lincoln  faced  included  the  decision  to  go  to  war,  the  balance  between  "vigilance 
and  responsibility"  when  it  came  to  security  and  civil  liberties,  domestic  opposition  to  the  war,  and 
civil-military  relations. 

Lincoln  offers  many  lessons  for  wartime  presidents,  but  he  himself  had  to  learn  as  he  went.  While 
Bush  could  look  back  to  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  and  Lincoln,  and  while  FDR  could  look  back  to 
Lincoln,  Lincoln  himself  had  no  precedents  to  which  to  turn.  However,  he  did  have  a  constitutional 
framework  conveyed  to  him  by  the  American  Founders. 

1861 

By  the  time  of  Lincoln's  inauguration  in  March  1861,  seven  states  had  separated  from  the  Union  and 
set  up  the  Confederate  States  of  America.  A  little  over  five  weeks  later,  rebel  gunners  opened  fire  on 
Fort  Sumter  in  Charleston  harbor.  In  response,  Lincoln  called  for  75,000  volunteers  to  serve  ninety 
days.  Denouncing  the  president's  policy  of  "coercion,"  four  more  states  left  the  Union.  The  ensuing 
war,  the  most  costly  in  American  history,  would  last  for  four  years.  When  it  was  over,  some  600,000 
Americans  had  died  and  the  South  had  suffered  staggering  economic  losses. 

Entering  uncharted  waters  as  he  confronted  the  rebellion,  Lincoln  claimed  broad  emergency  powers 
that  he  argued  the  Constitution  had  vested  in  the  executive  branch.  He  called  out  the  militia, 
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authorized  increases  in  the  size  of  the  regular  army  and  navy,  expended  funds  for  military  purchases, 
deployed  military  forces,  blockaded  Southern  ports,  suspended  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  certain 
areas,  authorized  arbitrary  arrests,  and  empanelled  military  tribunals  to  try  civilians  in  occupied  or 
contested  areas.  Later  he  authorized  conscription  and  issued  the  Emancipation  Proclamation. 

Lincoln  justified  these  steps  as  necessary  to  save  the  Union  and  preserve  the  Constitution.  He  saw  the 
Constitution  principally  as  a  framework  for  sharing  power  within  a  republican  government,  because 
only  republican  government  was  capable  of  protecting  the  liberty  of  the  people.  Lincoln  saw  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  as  the  foundation  of  such  a  government,  and  the  Constitution  as  the 
means  of  implementing  it. 

Lincoln  and  the  War  Power 

As  Geoffrey  Perret  has  observed,  Lincoln  created  the  role  of  commander-in-chief,  but  he  did  not 
create  his  war  power  out  of  whole  cloth.  Lincoln  believed  that  the  authority  he  needed  to  deal  with  the 
rebellion  was  a  part  of  the  executive  power  found  in  the  commander-in-chief  clause  of  the 
Constitution,  the  clause  of  Section  II  requiring  him  to  "take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed," 
and  his  presidential  oath  "to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  U.S."  However, 
Lincoln  believed  that  his  prerogative  to  preserve  republican  government  was  limited  by  the  will  of  the 
people  and  that  any  extraordinary  powers  were  limited  to  the  duration  of  the  emergency. 

Lincoln  faced  a  number  of  dilemmas  as  war  president,  including  the  dual  nature  of  the  conflict:  it  was 
both  a  war  and  a  domestic  insurrection.  Lincoln  believed  that  states  could  not  legally  secede  and  that 
accordingly,  the  Confederacy  was  a  fiction.  Thus  he  had  to  be  careful  lest  the  steps  he  took  be 
construed  as  recognizing  the  Confederacy.  This  applied  to  his  decision  to  blockade  Southern  ports, 
traditionally  a  measure  taken  against  a  belligerent,  and  confiscation. 

Lincoln  and  Secession 

Lincoln  could  have  avoided  war,  at  least  for  the  short  run,  by  doing  nothing  to  prevent  the  southern 
states  from  seceding.  That  was  the  course  pursued  by  his  predecessor,  James  Buchanan.  But  Lincoln 
believed  his  constitutional  responsibility  required  him  to  hold  the  Union  together  and  convey  it  to  his 
successor  as  the  Founders  intended — one  indivisible  Union.  In  this  he  had  the  political  theory  of  the 
Founders  behind  him,  but  he  had  a  number  of  practical  concerns  as  well.  The  dissolution  of  the  Union 
would  have  created  something  the  authors  of  The  Federalist  were  extremely  concerned  about:  small, 
weak  confederacies,  "a  prey  to  discord,  jealousy,  and  mutual  injuries."  Alexander  Hamilton  feared  that 
such  confederacies  would  fall  to  squabbling  among  themselves,  leading  to  a  militarization  of  the 
American  continent  along  the  lines  of  Europe,  and  vulnerable  to  the  intrigues  and  machinations  of 
European  powers  wishing  to  reestablish  their  influence  in  North  America. 

Indeed,  the  Confederacy  did  envision  an  empire  stretching  north  to  the  Mason-Dixon  Line  and  the 
Ohio  River  and  west  to  the  Colorado.  It  admitted  Missouri  and  Kentucky  to  statehood  despite  the  lack 
of  a  secessionist  majority  in  either  state.  The  Confederate  congress  initiated  treaties  with  the  Indian 
tribes,  dispatched  an  expedition  to  conquer  the  New  Mexico  Territory,  and  organized  a  separate 
Arizona  Territory. 

Moreover,  had  secession  been  permitted  to  stand,  the  further  breakup  of  the  Union  would  have 
continued.  In  January  1861,  Fernando  Wood,  the  Democratic  mayor  of  New  York  City,  recommended 
that  the  city  secede  from  the  state  of  New  York  and  establish  itself  as  a  "free  city." 
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Finally,  Lincoln's  constitutional  obligations  did  not  permit  him  to  acquiesce  in  secession  unless  it  was 
authorized  by  those  who  had  chosen  him  to  be  president.  The  people,  not  the  Chief  Magistrate,  can 
"fix  terms  for  the  separation  of  the  States."  The  duty  of  the  executive  "is  to  administer  the  present 
government,  as  it  came  into  his  hands,  and  to  transmit  it,  unimpaired  by  him,  to  his  successor." 

Lincoln  understood  the  risk  associated  with  the  resort  to  arms;  thus  the  conciliatory  tone  of  his  first 
inaugural  address,  in  which  he  tried  to  reassure  the  South  that  he  had  no  intention  of  interfering  with 
slavery  where  it  already  existed.  Lincoln  in  fact  believed  that  there  was  Unionist  sentiment  through 
much  of  the  South  and  that  if  he  bided  his  time,  that  sentiment  would  lead  the  seceded  states  to  come 
to  their  sense.  But  if  war  came,  Lincoln  understood  the  importance  of  having  the  South  fire  the  first 
shot.  Hence  when  the  commander  of  Fort  Sumter  advised  Lincoln  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  hold 
out  much  longer,  the  president  chose  to  re-provision  but  not  reinforce  the  fort.  The  Confederate 
government  did  fire  on  Fort  Sumter,  with  the  result  that  public  opinion  in  the  North  was  galvanized 
behind  the  president.  Those  who  criticize  Lincoln  for  "tricking"  the  Confederacy  into  firing  on  Fort 
Sumter  ignore  substantial  evidence  that  Southerners  desired  separation  with  or  without  war  and  that 
some  feared  a  compromise  that  would  keep  them  in  the  Union. 

The  Domestic  Politics  of  Civil  War 

Critics  who  refer  to  Lincoln  as  a  "dictator"  ignore  the  fact  that  members  of  Congress  from  both  parties 
constantly  second-guessed  his  policies  and  strategy.  Lincoln  had  to  navigate  the  treacherous  waters  of 
partisan  politics  in  order  to  prosecute  the  war.  To  do  so,  he  developed  a  working  coalition  comprised 
primarily  of  moderate  Republicans  and  War  Democrats,  while  appeasing  radical  Republicans  when  he 
could.  There  was  not  much  he  could  do  about  the  "peace"  wing  of  the  Democratic  Party,  the 
"Copperheads,"  who  veered  perilously  close  to  crossing  the  line  from  dissent  to  obstruction.  Lincoln 
appointed  his  four  main  rivals  for  the  Republican  nomination  in  1 860  to  cabinet  posts:  William  Seward 
as  Secretary  of  State;  Edward  Bates  as  Attorney-General;  Simon  Cameron  as  Secretary  of  War;  and 
Salmon  Chase  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  After  initial  missteps,  Seward  became  the  most  loyal 
cabinet  member;  Cameron's  integrity  was  always  suspect,  and  Lincoln  soon  replaced  him  with  Edwin 
Stanton,  a  War  Democrat  who  had  been  James  Buchanan's  attorney-general.  Stanton  became 
Lincoln's  real  right-hand  man  during  the  war. 

The  tensions  that  developed  in  Lincoln's  cabinet  were  a  microcosm  of  the  difficulties  the  president 
faced  in  his  conduct  of  the  war  as  a  whole.  Lincoln  had  to  constantly  hold  both  the  radical  Republicans 
and  "Peace  Democrats"  at  bay.  The  former  saw  Lincoln's  prudential  approach  to  the  war  as  being  too 
timid;  the  latter  sought  a  negotiated  settlement  with  the  seceded  states. 

Vigilance  and  Responsibility:  Civil  Liberties  in  Time  of  War 

The  most  controversial  element  of  Lincoln's  war  presidency  is  his  treatment  of  civil  liberties.  Even 
many  defenders  of  Lincoln  argue  that  he  overstepped  constitutional  bounds  by  declaring  martial  laws, 
arbitrarily  arresting  civilians  and  trying  them  by  military  tribunal,  and  shutting  down  opposition 
newspapers.  After  the  war,  the  Supreme  Court  criticized  many  of  these  measures  in  Ex  parte  Milligan. 

Lincoln  addressed  the  dilemma  a  president  faces  in  time  of  emergency  in  his  speech  to  a  special 
session  of  Congress  after  Fort  Sumter.  "Is  there,"  he  asked,  "in  all  republics,  this  inherent,  and  fatal 
weakness?  Must  a  government,  of  necessity,  be  too  strong  for  the  liberties  of  its  own  people,  or  too 
weak  to  maintain  its  own  existence?"  Indeed,  throughout  the  history  of  the  American  Republic,  there 
has  been  a  tension  between  two  virtues  necessary  to  sustain  republican  government:  vigilance  and 
responsibility.  While  vigilance  is  a  necessary  virtue,  it  may,  if  unchecked,  lead  to  an  extremism  that 
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incapacitates  a  government,  preventing  it  from  providing  for  the  common  defense.  Responsibility,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  the  prudential  judgment  necessary  to  permit  limited  government  to  fulfill  its 
purposes. 

Lincoln's  actions  as  wartime  president  reflected  his  agreement  with  this  principle.  Due  to  the 
unprecedented  nature  of  the  emergency,  he  believed  he  had  no  choice  but  to  exercise  broad  executive 
power.  He  noted  that  those  who  wished  to  destroy  the  Constitution  were  relying  on  the  fact  that  "the 
government  would,  in  great  degree,  be  restrained  by  the  same  Constitution  and  law  from  arresting  their 
progress."  If  anything,  he  wrote,  he  had  waited  too  long  to  implement  emergency  measures. 
"Thoroughly  imbued  with  a  reverence  for  the  guaranteed  rights  of  individuals,  I  was  slow  to  adopt  the 
strong  measures  which  by  degree  I  have  been  forced  to  regard  as  being  within  the  exceptions  of  the 
Constitution,  and  as  indispensable  to  the  public  safety." 

Lincoln's  Military  Contribution  as  Commander-in-Chief 

On  the  surface,  Lincoln  seemed  ill-prepared  to  meet  the  military  challenges  the  crisis  posed.  He  had 
served  as  a  captain  of  militia  during  the  Black  Hawk  War,  but  seen  no  action.  His  one  term  in 
Congress  was  lackluster.  He  gained  notoriety  for  opposing  the  Mexican  War,  as  did  most  Whigs. 
Accordingly,  some  historians  concluded  that  his  contribution  to  the  Union  victory  was  minimal.  Given 
the  relative  power  of  the  North,  goes  the  argument,  Union  victory  was  assured  beforehand.  A  variation 
of  this  view  holds  that  Lincoln's  main  contribution  was  finally  to  find  the  right  general  in  Ulysses  S. 
Grant. 

In  recent  years,  however,  historians  have  begun  to  give  Lincoln  more  credit  as  a  war  leader,  pointing 
out  that  he  was  responsible  for  establishing  Union  policy  and  developing  and  implementing  a  strategy 
to  achieve  the  goals  of  his  policy.  He  skillfully  managed  his  cabinet,  generals,  and  even  Congress.  He 
did  not  hesitate  to  overrule  his  advisers,  both  military  and  civilian.  He  had  to  make  the  decisions  that 
translated  the  North's  advantages  into  military  and  political  success.  He  also  had  to  defeat  Confederate 
armies  that  confounded  Union  plans  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

Lincoln  and  Union  Strategy 

Although  Lincoln  had  no  formal  military  education,  he  learned  quickly  and  proved  to  be  a  competent 
strategist.  He  intuitively  adhered  to  the  old  adage  that  in  war,  "the  main  thing  is  to  make  sure  that  the 
main  thing  remains  the  main  thing."  The  "main  thing"  for  Lincoln  was  to  preserve  the  Union.  But  like 
any  good  strategist,  Lincoln  proved  willing  to  adapt  his  strategy  to  the  circumstances  in  order  to 
achieve  this  goal. 

Lincoln  understood  that  the  key  to  victory  for  the  Union  was  the  simultaneous  application  of  military 
force  at  multiple  points,  making  it  difficult  for  the  Confederacy  to  defend  its  territory.  Although  it  was 
not  successfully  implemented  until  1 864,  Lincoln  articulated  the  principle  early  in  1 862,  when, 
distressed  by  the  immobility  of  his  armies,  he  issued  his  General  War  Order  No.  1,  directing  Union 
forces  to  move  in  concert  on  Washington's  Birthday,  February  22,  1862. 

He  also  understood  that  a  successful  strategy  required  Union  armies  to  defeat  Confederate 

armies — that  it  was  the  Confederate  army,  not  territory  or  the  Confederate  capital,  that  constituted  the 

Confederacy's  "center  of  gravity." 

Finally,  he  understood  the  importance  of  the  West  in  Union  strategy.  In  early  1862,  Union  armies  had 
employed  the  Tennessee  River  as  the  "main  line  of  operations"  to  penetrate  deep  into  western 
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Tennessee  and  northern  Mississippi.  Grant's  subsequent  victory  at  Shiloh  permitted  Union  forces  to 
seize  major  parts  of  the  Confederacy's  one  remaining  east- west  railroad  line  and  opened  the  way  to 
both  Vicksburg  on  the  Mississippi  River  and  Chattanooga.  The  capture  of  the  latter  permitted  Union 
forces  eventually  to  penetrate  the  Appalachian  barrier  and  seize  Atlanta. 

Emancipation  as  Political-Military  Strategy 

Lincoln's  strategy  was  also  a  political  strategy,  the  main  weapon  of  which  became  emancipation  at  the 
end  of  1862.  Emancipation  struck  at  not  only  the  war-making  potential  of  the  Confederacy  but  also  the 
heart  of  the  Southern  social  system.  But  Lincoln  had  to  tread  carefully  for  domestic  political  reasons, 
because  while  emancipation  was  welcomed  by  abolitionists  and  their  radical  Republican  allies  in 
Congress,  it  was  denounced  by  conservative  Democrats  in  the  North  and  loyal  slaveholders  in  the 
slave  states  that  remained  in  the  Union.  Lincoln  needed  both  groups  if  he  was  to  prosecute  the  war 
successfully,  but  in  balancing  their  needs  he  was  denounced  by  the  conservatives  as  moving  too  fast 
and  by  the  radicals  as  moving  too  slowly. 

The  Emancipation  Proclamation  was  Lincoln's  response  to  the  failure  of  Union  arms  and  the  refusal  of 
the  loyal  slave  states  to  accept  gradual,  compensated  emancipation.  After  Lee's  invasion  of  Maryland 
was  turned  back  at  Antietam,  Lincoln  issued  a  preliminary  Emancipation  Proclamation  that  gave  the 
Confederates  one  hundred  days  to  submit  to  the  Union  or  face  the  prospect  of  immediate 
emancipation.  But  the  Proclamation  also  reflected  Lincoln's  concerns  about  the  legality  of  other 
alternatives  favored  by  radical  Republicans  in  Congress,  e.g.  treatment  of  fugitive  slaves  under  federal 
control  as  "contrabands  of  war;"  confiscation;  and  emancipation  as  part  of  martial  law.  All,  he 
believed,  were  unconstitutional  and  open  to  legal  challenge. 

Indeed,  it  was  possible  that  even  after  a  successful  war  to  subdue  the  rebellion,  a  slaveholder  whose 
property  had  been  seized  in  this  manner  could  sue  successfully  in  federal  court.  Lincoln  did  everything 
he  could  to  keep  emancipation  out  of  the  federal  courts,  fearing  that  if  the  federal  judiciary  ever  took 
up  emancipation,  the  court  would  become  in  effect  the  guarantor  of  slavery,  setting  back  the  prospect 
for  all  future  emancipation  just  as  Dred  Scott  had  set  back  the  effort  to  prevent  the  expansion  of 
slavery  into  the  Territories. 

The  stronger  medicine  represented  by  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  was  necessary  because  the 
Confederacy  was  exerting  its  maximum  effort  to  mobilize  its  population  for  war.  In  April  1862,  the 
Confederate  congress  passed  a  conscription  act  and  organized  its  mobilized  manpower  into  field 
armies.  One  of  these  forces,  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  struck  Grant  at  Shiloh.  Lee's  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  drove  McClellan  back  from  the  gates  of  Richmond.  Then  in  the  fall  of  1 862,  the  former 
invaded  Kentucky  and  the  latter  invaded  Maryland.  To  a  great  extent,  the  South  was  able  to  do  this 
only  because  slave  labor  freed  white  men  to  fight.  Emancipation  could  undermine  the  slave  labor 
system  of  the  South,  thereby  undercutting  the  Confederate  effort  to  mobilize  its  military  resources. 

Militarily,  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  opened  the  way  to  the  next  logical  step  in  the  process  of 
weakening  the  South  while  strengthening  the  North:  enrolling  blacks  as  soldiers  in  the  Union  army.  The 
manpower  boon  to  the  Union  was  substantial.  Some  1 80,000  black  soldiers  served  in  the  Union  army. 
At  the  end  of  the  war,  they  constituted  12  percent  of  the  Union's  military  manpower. 

While  the  material  contribution  of  African- Americans  to  Union  victory  was  substantial,  their 
participation  in  the  war  to  achieve  their  own  liberty  was  important  for  its  own  sake.  Without  their 
participation,  the  war  to  save  the  Union  "as  it  was"  could  not  have  been  transformed  into  a  war  to  save 
the  Union  "as  it  should  be,"  and  it  is  unlikely  that  African-Americans  could  ever  have  achieved  full 
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citizenship  and  equality  in  the  U.S.  And  Lincoln  understood  the  psychological  impact  of  enlisting  black 
troops  in  the  Union  cause.  As  he  wrote  to  Andrew  Johnson,  the  Unionist  governor  of  Tennessee,  "the 
bare  sight  of  fifty  thousand  armed  and  drilled  black  soldiers  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  would  end 
the  rebellion  at  once." 

Lincoln  took  an  immense  political  gamble  by  issuing  the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  Because  of  his 
action,  the  Republicans  paid  an  enormous  price  during  the  1 862  elections.  Votes  for  Republicans  fell 
by  16  percent  from  1860,  and  the  Party  suffered  disastrous  setbacks  in  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  Ohio, 
New  York,  and  New  Jersey.  Such  losses  led  some  to  conclude  that  Lincoln  would  not  issue  the  final 
Emancipation.  But  he  did  so  for  reasons  that  he  made  clear  in  his  annual  message  to  Congress  for 
1862.  "Fellow  citizens,  we  cannot  escape  history....  The  fiery  trial  through  which  we  pass,  will  light  us 
down,  in  honor  or  dishonor,  to  the  latest  generation." 

Similar  speculation  emerged  during  the  dark  days  of  summer  1864,  when  Lincoln  believed  he  would 
not  be  reelected.  Most  War  Democrats  and  many  Republicans  saw  Lincoln's  commitment  to 
emancipation  as  an  obstacle  to  peace.  The  chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Committee  told 
Lincoln  on  August  22  that  party  leaders  thought  Lincoln  would  lose.  But  Lincoln  refused  to  give  in. 

Lincoln  and  His  Generals 

Eliot  Cohen  has  outlined  how  Lincoln's  presidency  was  by  no  means  the  model  of  the  "normal"  theory 
of  civil-military  relations,  wherein  the  civilian  authority  establishes  the  goals  of  the  war  and  then 
permits  the  generals  to  implement  what  they  believe  to  be  the  best  military  measures  to  achieve  those 
goals.  1  Lincoln  was  an  activist  commander-in-chief  who  frequently  "interfered"  with  his  generals.  He 
intuitively  understood  that  civilian  leaders  cannot  simply  leave  the  military  to  its  own  devices,  because 
war  is  an  iterative  process  involving  the  interplay  of  active  wills.  He  realized  that  what  appears  to  be 
the  case  at  the  outset  of  the  war  may  change  as  the  war  continues,  modifying  the  relationship  between 
political  goals  and  military  means. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  challenge  Lincoln  faced  in  the  area  of  civil-military  relations  was  that 
early  in  the  war,  his  generals  pursued  the  war  they  wanted  to  fight  rather  than  the  one  their 
commander-in-chief  wanted  them  to  fight.  Gen.  George  McClellan,  who  disagreed  with  many  of 
Lincoln's  policies,  indeed  may  have  attempted  to  sabotage  them.  Lincoln  knew  that  he  must  take 
action  in  order  to  remind  the  army  of  his  constitutional  role.  He  did  so  by  disciplining  Major  John  Key, 
aide-de-camp  to  general-in-chief  Henry  Halleck  and  brother  of  McClellan' s  aide.  Lincoln  wrote  Key 
that  he  had  learned  Maj.  Key  had  said  in  response  to  a  query  from  a  fellow  officer  as  to  why  the  rebel 
army  was  not  bagged  immediately  after  the  battle  near  Antietam  that  "that  is  not  the  game.  The  object 
is  that  neither  army  shall  get  much  advantage  of  the  other;  that  both  shall  be  kept  in  the  field  till  they 
are  exhausted,  when  we  will  make  a  compromise  and  save  slavery."  Lincoln  dismissed  Key  from  the 
service,  writing  him  that  "it  is  wholly  inadmissible  for  any  gentleman  holding  a  military  commission 
from  the  U.S.  to  utter  such  sentiments  as  Major  Key  is  within  proved  to  have  done."  At  last 
recognizing  the  danger  of  such  loose  talk  on  the  part  of  his  officers  and  soldiers,  McClellan  issued  a 
general  order  calling  for  the  subordination  of  the  military  to  civil  authority.  "The  remedy  for  political 
errors,  if  any  are  committed,  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  action  of  the  people  at  the  polls." 

McClellan' s  view  of  the  war  was  not  uncommon  during  its  early  phases.  Even  Lincoln  deplored  the 
potential  resort  to  a  "remorseless  revolutionary  struggle"  against  the  South.  But  by  summer  1 862,  he 
realized  that  the  Confederacy  would  not  relent  unless  the  character  of  the  war  changed.  He  concluded 
that  the  only  way  to  save  the  Union  was  to  ratchet  up  the  pressure.  The  successful  Union  generals  were 
those  who  adapted  to  the  changing  circumstances. 
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One  of  Lincoln's  great  strengths  as  commander-in-chief  was  his  decisiveness  in  relieving  failed 
generals.  In  1862,  he  relieved  not  only  McClellan,  but  also  John  Pope  after  Second  Manassas,  Don 
Carlos  Buell  as  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  (later  renamed  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland)  and 
Ambrose  Burnside,  McClellan' s  successor,  after  the  disaster  at  Fredericksburg.  In  1863,  he  relieved 
Joseph  Hooker  as  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  early  in  the  Gettysburg  campaign,  and 
William  S.  Rosecrans  after  his  Army  of  the  Cumberland  was  mauled  at  Chickamauga. 

Lincoln  never  let  sentiment  or  his  personal  opinion  of  an  officer  get  in  the  way  of  his  assessment  of  the 
officer's  military  potential.  He  was  willing  to  accept  a  great  deal  from  his  generals  if  they  would  give 
him  victory.  On  one  occasion,  Lincoln  visited  McClellan  at  his  headquarters.  McClellan  was  not 
present  when  the  president  arrived,  so  Lincoln  waited.  When  McClellan  returned,  he  went  directly 
upstairs,  although  he  knew  Lincoln  was  there.  Some  time  later,  McClellan  sent  an  orderly  to  advise 
Lincoln  that  the  general  had  retired  for  the  evening.  When  his  secretary,  John  Hay,  criticized  the 
president  for  permitting  such  an  affront,  Lincoln  replied  that  "it  was  better  at  this  time  not  to  be 
making  points  of  etiquette  and  personal  dignity." 

Prudence  and  War 

As  war  president,  Lincoln  saved  the  Union.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  that  anyone  else  among  his 
contemporaries  could  have  done  what  he  did.  Many  were  willing  to  let  the  Union  go  to  pieces.  Many 
others  would  have  pursued  policies  that  lacked  any  element  of  consent.  As  Lincoln  remarked  on 
numerous  occasions,  public  sentiment  is  critically  important  in  a  republic.  In  its  absence,  legislators 
cannot  pass  laws  and  presidents  cannot  execute  them.  Lincoln  could  have  avoided  war  by  making 
another  of  the  base  concessions  that  politicians  had  been  making  for  several  decades.  But  that  would 
only  have  postponed  the  day  of  decision,  making  it  unlikely  that  republican  government  could  survive 
in  North  America  or  anywhere. 

Lincoln's  war  presidency  teaches  us  that,  as  important  as  institutions  may  be,  they  do  not  by 
themselves  save  republics  when  they  are  threatened.  It  teaches  us  the  necessity  of  prudence  for 
successful  democratic  statesmanship,  and  that  citizens  of  a  democratic  republic  respond  to  strong, 
principled  leadership  in  time  of  crisis. 

Lincoln  set  a  high  standard  for  leadership  in  time  of  war.  He  called  forth  the  resources  of  the  nation, 
appointed  the  agents  of  victory,  set  the  strategy,  took  the  necessary  steps  to  restrain  those  who  would 
cooperate  with  the  disunionists,  and  provided  the  rhetoric  that  stirred  the  people.  Yet  he  did  these 
things  within  a  constitutional  framework. 

In  our  time,  we  face  issues  similar  to  those  that  confronted  Lincoln.  Once  again,  we  face  the  perennial 
tension  between  vigilance  and  responsibility  as  the  U.S.  is  the  target  of  those  who  would  destroy  it.  In 
all  decisions  involving  trade-offs  between  two  things  of  value,  the  costs  and  benefits  of  one  alternative 
must  be  measured  against  the  costs  and  benefits  of  the  other.  At  a  time  when  the  U.S.  once  again  faced 
an  adversary  who  wished  nothing  less  than  its  destruction,  President  George  W.  Bush  correctly  took 
his  bearing  from  Lincoln,  whose  war  presidency  taught  that  prudence  dictates  that  responsibility 
trumps  vigilance  in  time  of  war.  If  those  responsible  for  the  preservation  of  the  Republic  are  not 
permitted  the  measures  to  save  it,  there  will  be  nothing  left  to  be  vigilant  about. 
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When  Robert  Lincoln  arrived  at  the  White  House  on  the  afternoon  of  July 
14,  1863,  he  found  Abraham  Lincoln  in  tears. 

It  was  the  only  time  the  son  ever  saw  his  father  cry. 

What  had  brought  about  the  president's  display  of  anguish? 

As  Gabor  Boritt  explains  in  "Lincoln's  Generals,"  he  had  just  received 
word  that  the  Confederate  army  had  successfully  retreated  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Virginia. 

It  was  a  week  and  a  half  after  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  and  the  Union 
Army,  although  victorious,  had  just  missed  another  chance  to  finish  the 
rebels  and  end  the  war. 

One  of  the  most  vulnerable  times  for  an  army  is  when  it  is  retreating, 
especially  after  the  kind  of  devastating  defeat  that  Robert  E.  Lee's  men 
had  suffered  in  the  Keystone  State. 

Here  was  a  chance  to  pursue  the  men  in  gray  and  crush  them  before 
they  reached  the  safety  of  home  soil,  but  Union  Gen.  George  Meade 
lacked  that  killer  instinct. 

Missed  Moment 

Lincoln's  Keys 

Defeated  the  Confederate  states'  rebellion. 
'You  have  to  do  your  own  growing  no  matter  how  tall  your  grandfather  was." 
Lincoln  suffered  as  his  generals  failed  to  finish  the  Confederates 

through  most  of  the  Civil  War,  but  then  he  found  the  closer:  Ulysses  S. 

Grant.  AP  view  Enlarged  Image 

By  the  second  year  of  the  Civil  War,  Lincoln  had  emerged  as  a  sound  strategist  who  sometimes  understood  military  necessities  better  than 

his  generals.  That  is  nowhere  better  illustrated  than  in  the  aftermath  of  Gettysburg. 

According  to  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  historian  James  McPherson,  author  of  "Tried  By  War:  Abraham  Lincoln  as  Commander  in  Chief,"  after  the 
battle  "Meade  issued  a  congratulatory  order  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  declared  that  their  task  would  not  be  completed  until  the  enemy 
was  driven  completely  out  of  Pennsylvania." 

When  Lincoln  saw  the  order,  he  exclaimed:  "My  God,  is  that  all?" 

He  clearly  understood  the  changing  nature  of  the  conflict,  that  it  had  become  a  total  war,  and  that  to  win,  the  Confederates  had  to  be  wiped 
out,  not  merely  driven  away.  Meade's  timidity  let  the  enemy  escape  to  fight  another  day. 

Lincoln  (1809-65)  had  not  always  been  so  astute.  His  military  strategy  evolved  during  the  war  "from  a  concept  of  a  limited  war  to  suppress  an 
insurrection  and  restore  the  status  quo  ante  bellum  to  an  all-out  war  to  destroy  not  only  the  enemy's  armies,  but  also  the  infrastructure  of  its 
society,"  McPherson  wrote. 

In  1861  and  1862,  Lincoln's  limited  military  strategy  involved  capturing  key  locations  as  a  way  of  forcing  the  South  to  acknowledge  defeat. 
Thus  the  battle  cry  "On  to  Richmond!"  in  the  opening  weeks  of  war.  Results:  the  First  Battle  of  Bull  Run,  the  push  up  the  Cumberland  River 
and  the  capture  of  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Some  Union  generals  had  the  mistaken  impression  that  if  they  won  a  battle  or  two  and  captured  a  couple  of  cities,  the  Southern  rebellion 


Part  of  President  Lincoln's  despair  was  because  he  understood  a  golden 
opportunity  had  been  lost  but  his  commander  in  the  field  did  not. 
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would  collapse.  Such  objectives  required  the  North  to  gain  favorable  positions,  outmaneuver  enemy  forces  and  occupy  geographic  areas. 

This  represented  a  classical  strategy,  which  to  Lincoln  seemed  to  be  sufficient  at  the  outset.  Such  an  approach  had  the  advantage  of  limited 
destruction  of  the  Southern  landscape,  with  political  benefits  in  a  postwar  reunification  process. 

Yet  as  the  war  dragged  on,  Lincoln  saw  that  limited  war  was  not  enough.  Holding  key  positions  would  not  force  the  Confederacy  to  capitulate. 

Victory  would  come  only  when  the  North  used  its  superior  resources  and  manpower  to  crush  the  South's  military.  A  clear  indication  that 
Lincoln  had  progressed  beyond  the  "on  to  Richmond"  strategy  came  prior  to  Gettysburg  when  Gen.  Joseph  Hooker  proposed  yet  another 
advance  on  the  enemy  capital. 

The  president's  blunt  response  was,  "I  think  Lee's  army,  and  not  Richmond,  is  your  true  objective  point."  He  went  on  to  suggest  ways  Hooker 
might  bring  Lee  to  battle. 

He  Had  It  Right 

Seizing  the  initiative  and  taking  advantage  of  opportunities  are  always  traits  of  successful  commanders.  What  separates  a  good  strategist 
from  a  bad  one  is  sometimes  as  simple  as  recognizing  when  an  opportunity  presents  itself.  As  illustrated  by  two  examples  in  1862,  Lincoln 
had  a  knack  for  such  recognition  even  when  his  generals  did  not. 

During  Confederate  Gen.  Stonewall  Jackson's  Shenandoah  Valley  Campaign,  17,000  rebel  soldiers  out-marched  and  out-fought  three  Union 
armies  totaling  52,000  men. 

During  the  battle,  Lincoln  sent  his  field  commanders  instructions  on  how  to  do  the  obvious:  trap  Jackson  in  the  valley  and  slay  his  small  army. 

Union  forces  failed  to  close  the  trap  that  Lincoln  described,  but  the  episode  is  illustrative  of  the  president's  superior  strategic  grasp. 

Three  months  later  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Battle  of  Antietam,  Lee  retreated  from  Maryland  into  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 

For  a  time,  the  Confederates  were  farther  away  from  Richmond  than  Gen.  George  McClellan's  Union  troops,  says  Joseph  Glatthaar,  a  history 
professor  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  author  of  "General  Lee's  Army." 

More  Frustration 

"Lincoln  implored  McClellan  to  advance  rapidly,  blocking  mountain  passes  and  drawing  supplies  along  the  various  east-west  rivers,  which 
functioned  like  spokes  of  a  wheel,"  Glatthaar  told  IBD  by  e-mail. 

Such  a  move  would  serve  the  Union  cause  well,  but,  said  Glatthaar,  "McClellan  simply  would  not  budge,"  and  the  North  lost  another 
opportunity. 

These  examples  underscore  that  Lincoln  developed  a  sophisticated  battlefield  outlook.  That  he  felt  comfortable  enough  to  give  his  generals 
such  instructions  indicates  his  confidence  and  conviction  as  well  as  his  growing  suspicion  that  he  possessed  a  better  strategic  mind  than 
some  of  his  commanders. 

Lincoln  quickly  saw  the  North's  need  to  use  its  numerical  advantage. 

Union  forces  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  theaters  often  acted  without  coordination.  One  army  would  advance  and  fight  while  another 
retreated  or  remained  stationary. 

Such  lack  of  harmony  allowed  the  less  numerous  rebels  to  shift  troops  fast  to  meet  threats.  "Lincoln  realized  that  with  overwhelming 
manpower  and  strength,  the  Union  needed  to  launch  simultaneous  and  coordinated  offensives  to  exploit  that  overwhelming  strength," 
Glatthaar  said. 

Numerous  times  Lincoln  tried  to  get  his  generals  to  understand  this  obvious  principle.  At  one  point  he  wrote  Gen.  Don  Buell,  pleading  for  him 
to  use  his  greater  numbers  to  advance  against  several  enemy  points  simultaneously  in  order  to  find  and  exploit  Confederate  weaknesses. 

Through  the  first  three  years  of  the  war,  Lincoln  searched  in  vain  for  an  aggressive  general  who  would  use  the  full  force  of  the  North's 
superior  resources.  An  understanding  of  this  frustration  explains  why  the  president  was  distraught  to  the  point  of  tears  in  the  aftermath  of 
Gettysburg. 

Lincoln  was  steelier  when  it  came  to  poorly  performing  subordinates.  He  hired  and  fired  numerous  generals  in  his  search  for  competence,  and 
by  1864  he  had  found  his  man. 

What  Lincoln  liked  about  Ulysses  S.  Grant  was  that  this  general  never  complained.  He  took  what  he  had,  went  after  his  opponent  and  won. 
So  the  president  promoted  him  to  commanding  general  of  all  federal  forces  in  March  1864. 

Winning  Duo 

When  Grant  reached  Washington,  Lincoln  discovered  that  they  shared  the  same  strategic  mindset.  Beginning  in  the  spring  of  1864,  Union 
armies  advanced  on  all  fronts  simultaneously  and  for  11  months  pounded  Confederate  forces  in  a  war  of  attrition. 

This  was  now  total  war,  and  despite  the  harsh  criticism  from  Northerners  sickened  by  the  bloodletting,  Lincoln  supported  Grant  to  1865's 
bitter  but  successful  end. 

What  began  in  1861  as  a  limited  conflict  to  pacify  the  South  and  preserve  the  Union  was  three  years  later  part  of  Lincoln's  aim  to  level  the 
South's  forces  and  its  slave-dependent  social  order. 

That  flexibility  contrasted  starkly  with  his  counterpart,  the  rigid  Confederate  President  Jefferson  Davis. 

Lincoln's  pragmatism  and  astute  grasp  of  strategy  prompted  historian  David  Potter  to  assert  that  if  the  North  and  South  had  switched 
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presidents,  the  South  might  have  won. 
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SOLDIER  LIHCOLN 


In  speaking  of  his   intercourse  with 
men    outside    of    official    life    he    said: 
"Men   moving  only   in   an   official   circle 
are  apt   to  become   merely   official — not 
to    say    arbitrary— in    their    idpas,    and 
apter  and  apter,  with  each  passing  day,  , 
to    forget    that    they    only    hold    power  j 
in   a   representative  capacity.    *     *    *     i 
go    into    these    promiscuous    receptions 
of  all  who  claim  to  have  business  with 
me   twice  each   week,   and   every  appli- 
cant for  audience  has  to  take  his  turn, 
as  if  waiting  to  be  shaved  in  a  barber 
shop.     Many  of  the  matters  brought  to  i 
my    notice    are    utterly    frivolous,    but  L 
others  are  of  more  or  less  importance, 
and  all  serve  to  renew  In  me  a  clearer 
and    more    vivid-  image    of    that    great 


popular  assemblage  out  of  which  I 
sprang  and  to  which  at  the  end  of  two 
years  I  must  return."  , 

Men  of  affairs  of  the  sixties,  after  an  , 
interview     with     the    President,     some-  j 
times   expressed   amazement   at   the   ex-  , 
actness    of    his    knowledge    of  sources, 
regulating    the    supply   and    demand    of  , 
the    armies    and    the    minuteness    with 
-which   he   went  into  all  details  govern- 
ing the  conduct   of  the  war. 

He    was    the    personal    friend    of    the 
soldiers  and   in   his  visits  to  the  camps 
around    Washington   there   was    an    in-  i 
spiratioh  for  the  men   in  his  handshake  j 
and   the' few   words  of  good  will  which  j 
he    always    had     for    them.       He     gave 
them    to    understand    that    it    was    their  j 
war,  that  the  bringing  of  peace  and  lib- 
erty was  for  them,  and  that  any  falter- 
ing would  onlv  delay  the  final  outcome. 
He    listened    to    their    disappointments 
and   took   cognizance    of   their   depriva-  . 
.tions.     As  he  passed  along  from  tent  to  J 
Stent  or  group  to  group  Ire  never  failed 
'to    notice    the    small    personal    interests, 
'Which   go  to  make  up  the  soldier's   life1 
in    camp.      He    would    personally    inter-  | 
fere   to  secure  some  favor  or  right  for  | 
a   soldier   and    meet   the   frowning   face  | 
of  the  commanding  officer  with  a  pleas-  . 
ant  nod  or  a  cordial  shake  of  the  hand. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  of  nisi 
biographers  that  Abraham   Lincoln  had' 
'in  him  the  making  of  a  great  militaryf 
chief  had  he  addressed  himself  to  ques-' 
tions    of    war    instead    of    those    of    lawj 
land   politics.     They  reason  that  he  was 
'■  physically      courageous,      intellectually  I 
calm,    firm    of   resolution    and   showed    a, 
sympathetic  grasp   of   situations.   Those 
intimately       and       officially       associated; 
with    him    during   the   civil   war   say   h^i 
studied   the  different  war   problems  as-. 
siduously  and  untiringly,  making  many; 
valuable    suggestions    as    to    organiza-J 
tion  and  execution.  I 

However,  whether  he  possessed  the 
'genius  militaire  or  not,  he  never  tired. 
i.of  telling  the  soldiers  of  his  soldiering! 
1  in  the  Black  Hawk  war.  Many  a  home-1 
I  sick  and  dispirited  young  officer  was! 
put  into  a  happier  mood  by  the  com-! 
mander-in-chief  relating  the  circum- 
stances of  his  being  made  a  captain' 
in  the  war  and  his  slowness  in  grasp- 
jug  the  manual  of  arms  and  military' 
tactics  generally.  He  would  describe, 
to  them  how  he  drilled  his  men  and  j 
their  very  warlike  but  most  unmilitary 
appearance,  their  uniforms,  or  lack  of 
them,  and  the  trials  that  beset  him  In 
trying  to  remember  the  manual  of 
arms.  No  two  men  of  his  company 
were  equipped  alike,  but  buckskin 
breeches  and  coonsV in  caps  were 
types.  Each  man  had  ;  coarse  blanket; 
flintlock  rifles  were  .he  usual  fire- 
arm, with  now  and  then  a  Cramer.  The 
men  were  generally  o,  fine  physique 
,and    ay.M--the_  .-shoulder    of j_s&Sll. . was 


flung  a  powder  horn. 

The  men  of  Lincoln's  company  who 
were  used  to  the  free  democratic  life  I 
of  the  frontier  were  not  much  given  to1 
discipline  and  were  just  as  likely  to 
laugh  or  poke  fun  at  Lincoln  when  he 
gave  an  order  as  they  were  to  execute 
it.       On     one     occasion     when     he     was 

marching  with  a  front  of  twenty  men 
icross  a  field  he  discovered  a  gateway 
into  the  next  inclosure.  He  said:  "I 
could  not  for  the  life  of  nic  remember 
the  proper  word  of  command  for  get- 
ting my  company  endwise,  so  that  it 
could  get  through  the  gate:  so,  as  we 
came  near  I  shouted:  "This  company' 
is  dismissed  for  two  minutes,  when  iL 
will  fall  in  again  on  the  other  side  of 
the    gate!" 


Lincoln  afterward  wrote   that  His  elec- 
tion to  the  captaincy  of  this  little  com- 
pany   gave    him    more    satisfaction     than 
•  any    other    success    he    had    experienced. 
This   was   because  a   man   with   whom   he 
had  had  dealings  and  who  had  broken  his 
word  to  him   and   acted  dishonorably  in   a 
small   matter,   wished    to   be  elected   cap- 
tain.    LincoLn   later  volunteered  and   was 
Tiustered    in    at    the    mouth    of    the    Kox  J 
■iver    by    a    man    in    whom    thirty    years  | 
later    ne    was- to    have'  a   keen    interest. 
This    was    Gen.    Robert    Anderson,    com- 
mand'- at  Fort  Sumter  in   1861.     Lincoln 
beeam.     a    private    in    Capt.    Elijah    lies 
j  companv    of    Independent    Rangers,    "not 
!  brigaded,"     a    company     made    up,     Capt. 
Ties  says  in  his  "Footsteps  and  Wander- 
ings,"    of     "generals,     colonels,     captains 
and"  distinguished     men     from     the     dis- 
1  banded  army"  which  had  gone  in  pursuit 
of  Black  Hawk. 

With  almost  a  world-wide  effort  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  Lincoln  in 
some  tangible  form,  many  of  the  Patri- 
otic spots  which  have  been  neglected 
for  years  are  being  located.  Among 
these  is  the  simple  and  stately  pew 
which  stands  in  the  New  York  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Washington,  the 
pew  in  which  President  Lincoln  was 
to  he  found  almost  every  Sunday 
throughout   the  civil  war. 

In  the   many   changes   in   this  historic 
church  Lincoln's  pew  has  remained  just 
as  it  was  when  he  sat  in   Lt_  All  other 
pews  are   new  and  of  light  wood,  niak- 
'Ung'  this  one  more  conspicuous.  There  is  a 
silver     plate     marking     the     pew,     and 
hanging    at    the    end    are    some    verses 
i  neatly  framed.    These  verses  are  by  the 
J  Rey.    Lvman    Whitnev     Mien,    a     minister 
in    England.    They    were    found    by    the 
wife    of    the.    present    pastor    when    she, 
and      Dr.      Radcliffe      were      staying     at  i 
Dinard,     France.      On     the     table     in    the  I 
reading   room    of    the    hotel   where   they  I 
were    stopping   they    found    an    English  j 
newspaper    in    which    were    the    verses.. 
"The    Lincoln    Pew    in    the    New    York 
"Avenue   Presbyterian   Church    in   Wash- 
j  ington,  D.  C,  U.  S.  A." 

.As  lh£  troubled  nations  tuijn.  to  Lin- 
coln now  and  find  in  his  words  hope  and 
strength  for  waiting  for  the  final  out- 
■  come  of  this  war,  so  the  mothers  and 
fathers  of  fifty-three  years  ago  were 
cheered  on  to  bear  the  loss  of  a  loved 
one  by  a  letter  from  their  President, 
written     by     his 


individuals    and    America   "had" "fulfilled 

her  mission  of  carrying  freedom  to  the 
downtrodden  of  the  earth. 


MR.  LINCOLN'S  EHROfi. 


Had  He  Followed  Hooker's  Advice  Rich- 
mond Would  Have  Fallen. 


Xee's    Invasion    of    Pennsylvania   Would. 
Have  Been  Checked,  and  There  Would 
Have  Been  No  Battle  of  Gettys- 
burg—Interesting Facts  from 
Official   Becords. 


Special  Correspondence  of  the  Globe-Democrat. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  August  5.— Had 
Gen.  Joseph  Hooker  been  permitted  to  exe- 
cute a  plan  he  proposed  to  his  Government 
at  the  very  beginning  of  Gen.  Lee's  move- 
ment up  the  Rappahannock  toward  the  Po- 
tomac there  would  have  been  no  invasion  of 
Pennsylvania  in  ISO'G,  and  no  battle  of  Get- 
tysburg. And  it  was  President  Lincoln  who 
finally  determined  the  event  by  calling 
Hooker  off  and  withdrawing  the  only  obsta- 
cle in  the  way  of  Lee's  project.  These  in- 
teresting and  Important  l'acts,  generally 
overlooked  by  historians  ana  wholly  un- 
known to  the  world  at  large,  are  set  forth 
In  the  most  clear  and  conclusive  manner  by 
a  grouping  of  the  official  records  of  both 
Bides  relating  to  that  great  campaign. 

After  his  remarkable  victory  at  Chancel- 
lorsville,  Gen.  Lee's  busy  mind  began  to 
ponder  upon  a  plan  of  operations  by  which 
hostilities  would  be  transferred  from  Vir- 
ginia to  Northern  soil,  and  thereby  not  only 
relieve    Vjcksburg    from    the     pressure     of 


chieftain  In  his  troops,  and  In  himself,  no 
doubt,  to  a  very  high  pitch,  and  also  great- 
ly lowered  his  respect  for  the  enemy.  Un- 
der the  circumstances,  it  is  undeniable  that 
he  was  warranted  in  the  belief  that  if  prop- 
erly supported  he  could  strike  a  blow  that 
might  entirely  change  the  face  of  affairs, 
both  in  the  East  and  West.  Several  pro- 
posed movements  were  discussed,  among 
them  one  by  Gen.  Longstrect  to  remain  on 
a  strict  defensive  in  the  East  and  transfer  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  army  of 
Northern  Virginia  by  rail  to  the  West,  and, 
by  quickly  concentrating  an  overwhelming 
force,  crush  Gen.  Rosecrans  and  then  pene- 
trate Into  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  which 
it  was  believed  would  instantly  compel  Gen. 
Grant  to  loosen  his  hold  on  Vicksburg  and 
go  to  the  defense  of  the  line  of  the  Ohio. 


Gen.  Lee,  it  is  said,  was  averse  to  this 
plan.  He  obviously  disliked  to  divide  and 
lose  any  part  of  the  magnificent  army  un- 
der his  command.  He  believed  it  could  be 
used  as  a  unit  in  an  offensive  campaign 
more  effectively  than  by  dividing  and  send- 
ing a  portion  elsewhere.  Out  of  this  situa- 
tion and  these  necessities  grew  the  Gettys- 
burg campaign.  It  is  not  entirely,  though 
measurably,  certain  tha.t  the  clan  of  the 
Pennsylvania  invasion  originated  with  Gen. 
Lee.  The  records,  the  testimony  of  nearly 
all  those  conversant  with  the  event,  and 
the  probabilities  leave  but  little  doubt  that 
he  proposed  and  secured  the  adoption  of 
this  plan  of  operations  as  an  alternative  to 
aending  a  corps  of  his  army  to  the  West,  it 
being  admitted  that  for  a  mere  defensive 
movement  so  large  and  potent  an  army  was 
not  required,  and  hence  would  be  a  waste 
of  vital  resources.  And  an  expression  in 
one  of  Lee's  subsequent  letters  to  President 
Davis,  to  which  1  will  presently  call  atten- 
tion, is  strongly  indicative  that  there  were 
at  least  doubts  In  Richmond  of  the  expedi- 
ency of  his  northward  movement. 


GEN.  JOSEPH  HOOKER. 


Grant,  but  break  up  Union  plans  for  the 
summer  of  1863,  and  perhaps  achieve  deci- 
sive victory  and  close  the  war.  The  Con- 
federate military  authorities  clearly  per- 
ceived that  the  turning  point  in  their  for- 
tunes ~was  at  hand. 

Gen.  Lee  visited  Richmond,  where  he  re- 
mained for  some  time  in  continuous,  ear- 
nest conference  with  President  Davis  and 
the  War  Depart  merit  coiicfevning  the  neces- 
sities of  the  situation.  It  was  tacitly  ad- 
mitted as  a  premise  that  vigorous  offensive 
action  was  necessary  to  save  the  Missis- 
sippi. The  result  of  ChancellorsvlUe  had 
ra.tRftd   the   confidence   of    the   Confederate 


But  however  or  Dy  wuujiiauevei  ununi- 
ted, the  execution  of  the  plan  for  a  movc- 
nent'  across  the  Potomac  which  began  to 
:rystalltze  in  the  last  days  of  May,  ISO:!, 
vas  largely  dependent  upon  the  success  of 
rawing  Gen.  Hooker's  powerful  army  away 
torn  Its  position  along  the  lower  Rappa- 
lannock,  where  it  was  a  constant  menace 
o  the  safety  of  the  Confederate  Capital, 
inly  fifty  miles  away.  If  Lee  withdrew 
'rom  his  front  and  started  northward. 
vould  Hooker  follow  and  Intervene  between 
L,ee  and  Washington,  or  would  he  in  his 
;urn  assume  the  offensive,  boldly  cross  the 
Rappahannock  and  advance  on  Richmond, 
which  would  now  be  at  his  mercy?  This 
was  the  problem.  All  the  reports  and  cor- 
■espondence  covering  this  campaign  show 
ihat  such  a  contingency  constantly  dwelt 
n  Gen.  Lee's  mind.  It  modified  and  ham- 
mered all  his  earlier  movements,  and  de- 
layed his  march  from  the  Rappahannock 
tor  more  than  two  weeks.  What  occurred 
proved  that  his  .doubts  and  fears  on  this 
head  were  well  founded,  although  the  event 
lustifled  his  original  judgment  that  the 
Federal  Government's  well-known  fear  for 
Lhe  safety  of  Washington  would  ultimately 
control  the  movements  of  the  Union  army. 

Union  movements  up  the  Peninsula  and 
the  strengthening  of  his  army  to  a  maxi- 
mum delayed  Gen.  Lee's  preliminary  move- 
ments for  some  time,  but  on  the  3d  of  Junu 
he  began  to  withdraw  his  army  from  the  vi- 
cinity of  Fredericksburg  toward  Culpepper. 
Rumors  of  such  an  Intention  had  previous- 
ly reached  the  Union  lines,  and  Gen.  Hook- 
er, always  on  the  alert,  was  early  made 
aware  of  the  transfer  of  the  bulk  of  the 
Confederate  forces  up  the  river,  threaten- 
ing his  right  and  rear.  Gen.  Lee  had  left 
Hill's  corps  at  Fredericksburg  to  hold 
Hooker  in  check.  On  the  5th,  under  cover 
□f  a  heavy  cannonade  on  the  Confederate 
outposts  below  the  town,  Gen.  Hooker 
passed  a  considerable  force  to  the  south 
Bide  of  the  Rappahannock  to  satisfy  him- 
self of  the  whereabouts  of  .the  enemy,  and 
If  possible  to  disconcert  his  plans. 

The  effect  of  Gen.  Hooker's  demonstration 
was  magical.  It  instantly  stopped  Gen. 
Lee's  movement  toward  the  Potomac,  for 
In  a  communication  to  President  Davis  on 
the  7th  the  Confederate  General  says: 

"I  thought  it  prudent  to  send  that  night 
to  Gen.  Dwell  to  halt  his  march  until  I 
could  see  what  the  next  day  would  de- 
velop." 

But  after  watching  the  Union  people 
throughout  the  following  day,  Gen.  Lee  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion  that  It  was  a  mere 
feint  of  the  enemy  to  gain  time  for  coun- 
teracting movements;  he  gave  orders  for 
the  continuance  of  Ewell's  advance  into 
the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  himself  left 
Fredericksburg  that  night  for  the  new 
front. 

Furthermore,  in  the  same  dispatch  Lee 
said:  "1  think  if  I  can  create  an. apprehen- 
sion for  the  safety  of  their  right  ink  and 
the  Potomac,  more  troops  will  1 
from  their  lines  of  operations  ' 
That    is,    threatening    Richrr 

uuiusula  and  ale  rig  tiio  'Hi 
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was  vital  to  his  plans  that  Hooker  and 
other  Union  forces  should  be  drawn  away 
from  Richmond. 

Now  let  us  see  what  happened  on  the 
other  side.  As  before  stated,  Gen.  Hooker 
instantly  divined  the  movement  Gen.  Lee 
contemplated  and  had  already  set  in  mo- 
tion. On  the  morning  of  June  5,  the  day  he 
made  the  demonstration  across  the  Rappa- 
hannock which  caused  Lee  to  stop  Ewell's 
march  temporarily  Hooker  sent  a  long  dis- 
patch to  President  Lincoln,  in  which  he  s,et 
forth  the  probabilities  of  a  movement  of 
the  enemy  up  .the  river  toward  hs  right 
In  this' dispatch  occurs  the  following  sig- 
nificant paragraph,  clearly  showing  Hook- 
a's full  comprehension  of  the  situation, 
and  what  he  desired  to  do: 

"In  the  event  the  enemy  should  move,  as 
I  almost  anticipate  he  will,  the  head  of  his 
column  will  probably  be  headed  toward  the 
Potomac,  via  Gordonsville  or  Culpepper, 
while  the  rear  will  rest  on  Fredericksburg. 
After  giving  the  subject  my  best  reflection, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  my  duty  to 
Pitch  Into  his  rear,  although  In  so  doing 
the  head  of  his  column  may  reach  Warren- 
ton  before  I  can  return.  Will  it  be  within 
the  spirit  of  my  instructions  to  do  so .' 

In  answer  to  this  proposal,  the  President 
sent  the  characteristic  dispatch  of  June  o, 
which  has  since  become  so  celebrated,  ne 
said,   among  other  things: 

"In  case  you  find  Lee  coming  to  the  north 
of  the  Rappahannock  I  would  by  no  means 
cross  to  the  south  of  it.  If  he  should  leave 
a  rear  force  at  Fredericksburg,  tempting 
you  to  fall  upon  it,  it  would  fight  in  in- 
trenchments  and  have- you  at  a  disadvan- 
tage, and  so  man  for  man  worst  you  at 
that  point,  while  his  main  force  would  in 
some  way  be  getting  an  advantage  of  you 
northward.  In  one  word,  I  would  not  take 
any  risk  of  being  entangled  upon  the  river, 
like  an  ox  jumped  half  over  a  fence  and 
liable  to  be  torn  by  dogs,  front  and  rear, 
without  a  fair  chance  to  gore  one  way  or 
kick  the  other.    If  Lee  would  come  to  my 


side  of  the  river,  I  would  keep  on  the  same 
side,  and  fight,  him  or  act  on  the  defensive, 
according  as  might  be  my  estimate  of  his 
strength  and  relatively  my  own. 

The  President  turned  Gen.  Hooker  s  dis- 
patch over  to  Gen.  Halleck,  who  also  an- 
swered it,  throwing  cold  water  upon  the 
proposition  to  cross  the  Rappahannock  and 
attack  Lee's  rear.  He  deemed  It  peril- 
ous to  permit  Lee's  main  force  to  move 
upon  the  Potomac  while  your  army  is  at- 
tacking an  intrenched  position  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Rappahannock.  Of  course  your 
movements  must  depend  in  great  measure 
.upon,  thoje  rn_a.de. by  Gen.  JUee." 


Both  the  President  and  Gen.  Halleck 
argued  from  a  false  premise  as  well  as 
from  their  fears,  viz.:  that  Lee  would  pay 
no  attention  to  Hooker,  but  continue  hs 
movement  tqward  Washington.  As  we  haye 
seen  Hooker's  first  demonstration  had 
brought  it  to  an  immediate  and  complete 
>  stop,  and  Lee's  own  dispatches  show  that 
1  it  was  no  part  of  his  plan  to  cont  nue  the 
march  toward  Pennsylvania  if  Hooker  took 
the  offensive.  It  is  certain  that  if  Hooker 
had  crossed  the  Rappahannock  in  force  the 
entire  Confederate  army  would  have  been 
recalled  to  interpose  between  him  and  Rich- 
Further  reconnoissances  more  fully  con- 
vinced Hooker  of  Lee's  movement.  He 
found  the  enemy  at  Culpepper  in  force,  as 
he  had  foreshadowed,  threatening  the  line 
of  the  upper  Rappahannock.  He  knew  that 
the  principal  force  had  been  withdrawn 
from  his  front.  On  June  10  he  telegraphed 
the  President: 

"I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  I  can 
throw  a  sufficient  force  over  the  river  to 
compel  the  enemy  to  abandon  his  present 
position.  He  can  leave  nothing  behind  to 
interpose  anv  serious  obstacle  to  my  rapid 
advance  on  Richmond.  Will  It  not  promote 
the  true  interest  of  the  cause  for  me  to 
march  on  Richmond  at  once?  From  there 
all  the  disposable  part  of  this  army  can  be 
thrown  to  any  threatened  point  north  of  i 
the  Potomac  at  short  notice,  and  until  they 
can  reach  their  destination  a  sufficiency  of 
troops  can  be  collected  to  check,  if  not 
stop,  his  invasion.  If  left  to  operate  from 
my  own  Judgment,  with  my  present  infor- 
mation, I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  1 
should  adopt  this  course  as  being  the  most 
speedy  and  certain  mode  of  giving  the  re- 
bellion a  mortal  Mow.  I  now  have  two 
bridges  across  the  Rappahannock,  ready  to 
spring  over  the  river  below  Fredericksburg, 
and  it  is  this  I  believe  that  causes  the 
enemy  to  hesitate  in  moving  forward." 

The  foregoing  fully  discloses  Hookers 
views  and  plans;  a  reading  of  Gen.  Lee  s 
correspondence  astonishes  one  at  the  ac- 
curacy of  Hooker's  conception  of  the  situa- 
tion and  its  requirements.  It  shows,  too, 
how  Hooker's  proposed  march  on  Richmond 
would  have  disconcerted  Lee's  plan  of  in- 
vasion, and  entirely  changed  the  campaign 
of  1SU3.  ,         .      ,        „_.. 

But  to  Hooker's  dispatch  of  the  10th 
President  Lincoln  replied  as  follows: 

"If  left  to  me,  I  would  not  go  south  of 
l  the  Rappahannock  upon  Lee's  moving  north 
!  of  it.  If  you  had  Richmond  invested  to- 
dav  you  would  not  be  able  to  take  it  in 
twenty  days;  meanwhile  your  communica- 
tions, and  with  them  your  army,  would  be 
ruined.  I  think  Lee's  army  and  not  Rich- 
mond is  your  sure  objective  point.  If  he 
comes  toward  the  Tipper  Potomac  follow  on 
his  flank  and  on  his  inside  track,  shorten- 
ing your  lines  while  he  lengthens  his.  Fight 
him,  too,  when  opportunity  offers.  If  he 
stays  where  he  is,  fret  him  and  fret  him." 
Gen.  Halleck  also  telegraphed  Hooker 
that  he  fully  agreed  with  the  President. 
Thereupon  Hooker  abandoned  all  thought 
of  a  counter  move  on  Richmond,  and  with- 
drew from  Fredericksburg,  Interposing  on 
an  inner  line  between  Lee  and  Washington, 
an  attack  upon  which,  of  course,  was  no 
part  of  Lee's  plan.  Then  and  not  until 
then  was  Lee's  plan  to  cross  the  Potomac 
made  feasible  or  exepdient. 

Now  let  us  again  turn  back  to  the  Con- 
federate side  of  the  campaign.  Gen.  Long- 
street,  speaking  of  the  preliminary  move- 
ments toward  Culpeper  and  the  Upper  Rap- 
pahannock, says  it  was  expected  that  by 
"thus  threatening  his  rear  we  could  draw 
Hooker  from  his  position  on  Stafford 
Heights,  opposite  Fredericksburg.  Our 
movements  at  the  beginning  of  the  cam- 
paign were  necessarily  slow,  in  order  that 
we  might  be  sure  of  having  the  proper  ef- 
fect on  Hooker."  Again:  "As  I  moved 
along  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
we  heard  from  day  to  day  of  the  move- 
ments of  Hooker's  army,  and  that  he  had 
finally  abandoned  his  position  on  Stafford 
Heights  and  was  moving  up  the  Potomac 
1  In  the  direction  of  Washington.  Upon  re- 
:  ceipt  of  this  information,  A.  P.  Hill  was 
i  ordered  to  draw  off  from  Fredericksburg 
I  and  follow  the  movement  of  Gen.  Swell. 

As  we  have  seen,  Gen.  Lee,  after  Hooker  s 
1  demonstration  of  the  5th,  continued  his 
I  tentative  movements  to  draw  the  Union 
General  awuy  from  Fredericksburg.  In  a 
letter  to  President  Davis  on  the  9th,  the 
1  General  shows  that  his  plans  for  the  medi- 
tated invasion  were  in  no  manner  modified; 
but  he  says:  "If  you  think  differently,  I 
will  pursure  it."  This  Is  the  paragraph  al- 
luded to  above,  which  perhaps  indicates  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  expediency 
of  the  proposed  invasion,  leaving  Richmond 
practically  defenseless.  .  It  had  direct  ref- 
erence to  certain  news  from  Union  quarters 
of  threatening  movements  against  Rich- 
mond from  the  coast.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  with  Lee's  army  out  ot  reach,  the  sit- 
uation was  a  ticklish  cue,  and  fraught  with, 


danger  to  the  capital,  migm&ffi&.  *"  ' ' 

bt^SSft^ESt  o?  June1^.  'the 
G^eial  clearly  reflects  «i -eat  taut*.  mu  to 

the  advisability  of  going  further  forward. 

""The3  uncertainty  of  the  reports  as^  to 
threatened  expeditions  of  the  enemy 
has T  caused  delay  in  the  movements  o  ^  this 
army,  and  It  may  now  be  too  late  mm 
complish  all  that  was  desired  *  "J,^ 
ignorant  as  to  the  extent  of  the  < exi jeaiuon 
said   to   be   moving   up   the   Peninsula     and 

SSSSTS  SfeWo!  KeVs  b^defaU 
SUU  at°  Sanover  Junction  and  Richmond, 
so  that  I  am  quite  weak. 

But  it  is  an  earlier  utterance  of  Gen 
Lee  that  determines  and  emphasizes  the 
conditions  upon  which  he  would  leave 
Monkor  behind  and  undertake  an  invasion 
rf  ?h e  North  It  was  not  until  about  June 
iVhMsarmy  was  so  strengthened  °r 
liromised  to  be  strengthened,  as  to  warrant 
m  in  making  the  initiatory  moves  toward 
Culpeper  for  the  purpose  of  testing  hook 
er's  probable  action.  In  writing  to  rresi 
dent  Davis  under  date  of  June  2,  describing 
his  dispositions,  Gen.   Lee  says: 

"If  I  am  able  to  move,  1  pro  pose  to  do  so 
cautiously,  watching  the  result    and  not  to 
get  beyond  recall  until  I  find  it  safe. 
?  What  followed  Hooker's  withdrawal  from 
his    menacing    attitude    before    F"derlcks- 
burir  is  strongly  corroborative  of  the  fore- 
going direct  testimony,  *  anything  further 
is    necessary.      On    the    18th    Gen.    Lee    in 
formed   the  President   that   the  enemy   had 
been  thrown  back  from  the  Rappahannock 
and    was    concentrating    in   the   vicinity   of 
Centerville.     All   hesitation    thereupon    dis- 
!  arpearea   It  was  seer,  that  the  Confederate 
movements,   to  use  the  language  of  Long- 
street     "had    had    the     proper     eifect      on 
Hooker";   there  was  no  longer  any  fear  of 
the    capture    of    Richmond    by    a    coup    de 
main? Trw   and   rapidity   characterized 
the     Confederate     movements     from    that 
time    forward.      A.    P.    Hill    was    promptly 
ordered  up,  and  Gen.  Lee  In  person  joined 
he  troops  in  the  valley.     Ewell's  advance 
already    across    the    Potomac,    raiding,    as 
part    of    the    programme    to    frighten    the 
Washington  authorities  and  draw  off  Hook- 
er   was  now  re-enforced  by  the  whole  Con- 
federate army.  wacViimr- 
Gen.   Lee  had  outgeneraled  the  Wasnmg 
ton     authorltles-not     Gen.   Hooker-seized 
the    initiative,    thrown    the  stronger   army 
upon    the    defensive,    and    carried    the    war 
into    the    enemy's   country.      I    think   it   as 
fully    demonstrates    his   great   ability   as   a 
commander  as  his  signal  claims  to  courage 
But  from  the  first  he  considered  the  game 
a  doubtful  one;  for  a  day,  as  I  have  shown, 
it  came  to  a  dead  stop,  and  not  until  Hook- 
er   finally    withdrew,    under   pressure    from 
Washington,    to    follow    his    feint    up    the 
river     did  Gen.    Lee   discard    the   misgiving 
that  some  contingency  would  arise  to  com- 
pel him  to  recall  Ewell's  advance. 

No  one  who  follows  the  record  day  by  day 
of' this  preliminary  stage  can  for  a  moment 
doubt  that  if  Hooker  had  made  a  vigorous 
dash  across  the  river,  as  he  Proposed  the 
character  of  the  campaign  would  have  been 
entirely  changed.  Such  a  movement  was 
expected  and  feared  by  Lee  and  Davis,  and 
Lee  makes  it  clear  that  in  such  case  he  in- 
tended to  return  and  fight  Hooker  In  de- 
fense of  Richmond.    ^^  ^  pERRY> 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 


I  HAVE  harked  back  more  than  once  in 
these  chapters  to  what  has  always 
seemed  to  me  the  initial  display  of  au- 
dacity in  Abraham  Lincoln — the  step 
that  proved  that  he  had  something  in  his 
make-up  which  would  overcome  his,  at 
times,  abnormal  humility — his  strong  "In- 
feriority complex."  What  bolder  step  could 
a  young  man  of  his  background  and  position 
have  taken  than  to  have  announced  himself 
in  1832  as  a  -candidate  for  the  Assembly  of 
Illinois — be,  the  flatboat  man,  the  jack-of- 
all-trades.  without  family  or  protection? 

It  was  thirty  years  before  he  took  another 
plunge  as  audacious.  This  was  in  the 
spring  of  1862  when  he  asserted  the  au- 
thority the  Constitution  gave  him  and  be- 
came commander-in-chief  of  the  army  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  name,  stripping  McClellan 
of  his  superior  command  as  general-in-chief 
of  all  the  armies,  peremptorily  ordering  him 
to  reorganize  his  army  into  corps  instead 
of  the  divisions  to  which  he  was  holding, 
putting  at  the  head  of  these  corps  the  four 
generals  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  that 
had  shown  the  strongest  disposition  to  light, 
and,  when  he  found  that  McClellan,  off  for 
Richmond,  had  disobeyed  his  orders  to 
leave  Washington  fully  protected,  ordered 
~rratnr-ii-TjaTps_"OT"nTS~army  roTTrrax~purpose. 

It  takes  one's  breath  away  to  think  of  this 
man,  without  military  experience,  daring  to 
assume  the  full  authority  that  he  did  in  the 
spring  of  1862.  But  what  was  he  to  do? 
McClellan,  magnificent  trainer  of  armies  as 
he  had  proved  himself,  had  equally  proved 
himself  unfit  to  fight.  Out  in  the  West 
where  they  were  fighting  there  had  not  a 
man  yet  come  to  the  top  that  he  felt  comfl- 
dent  was  fit  to  be  made  general-in-chief. 
There  was  nothing  but  for  him  and  his  Sec-  i 
retaiy  of  War  to  fill  the  gap. 

Military  men  agree  with  laymen  that  his 
early  military  opinions,  sent  out  evidently 
because  he  could  get  nothing  of  the  kind 
from  anybody  else,  show  extraordinary  In- 
telligence. 

Lincoln  has  Number  and  Variety  of 
Things  to  Thinfe  About 

LINCOLN'S  assumption  of  authority  lu 
these  months  is  the  more  remarkable 
because  of  the  number  and  variety  of  things 
he  must  have  had  to  think  about  and  direct. 
We  have  seen  how  he  had  to  keep  an  eye  on 
foreign  relations — we  had  had  a  hint  of  the 
wrangling  in  his  Cabinet,  the  suspicion  and 
dislike  that  existed  between  some  of  the 
members.     Then,  too,  he  had  a  violent  Con- 


Thb  "sensation"  in  America. 

gress  on  his  back,  enraged  because  of  the 
country's  humiliations  and  sorrows.  He  bad 
radical  elements— hysterical,  spiteful,  un- 
willing to  admit  that  anything  was  right,  un- 
willing to  give  credit  and  unable  to  give 
constructive  judgments.  He  must  hold  all 
the  jangling  elements  together — that  was 
his  great  task— hold  them  together  that  the 
Union  might  be  saved.  Thus  McClellan  was 
only  one  of  his  problems,,  though  his  chief 
one,  for  if  he  could  get  a  victory— even  a 
partial  victory— In  the  East,  he  saw,  better 
than  anybody  else,  how  it  would  ease  things 
in  his  Cabinet  and  relieve  the  pressure  and 
the  disorganization  of  Congress  and  the 
country. 

But   nothing   came — nothing   but   failure. 

McClellan,  aggrieved  and  obstinate,  advanc- 
ing on  Richmond  by  the  water  route,  re- 
peated at  Yorktown  the  fiasco  of  Manassas, 
settling  down  with  one  hundred  thousand 
or  more  men  to  besiege  a  point  in  which,  as 
he  ought  to  have  been  able  to  find  out,  there 
were  only  5000  men.  The  Confederates 
could  hardly  believe  their  senses.  Nobody 
but  McClellan,  the  generals  told  one  an- 
other, would  ever  have  done  such  a  thing! 
His  attack  on  "Richmond,  when  it  finally 
came,  was  characterized  by  constant  hallu- 
cinations as  to  the  size  of  the  forces  facing 
him,  hesitation,  about  going  into  action, 
failures  to  follow  up  advantages,  and  finally, 
in  spite  of  •victories  gained  and  continuous 

brilliant  fighting,  McClellan  retreated!  At 
the  end  of  three  months,  Lincoln  had  to- ac- 
cept the  awful  certainty  that  the  Peninsular 
Campaign  has  failed,  that  after  having 
fought  his  way  to  the  very  doors  of  Rich- 
mond, McClellan  must  fall  back,  that  the 
very  best  he  could  do  was  to  save  his  army. 
And  he  did  save  it,  to  the  great  chagrin 
of  the  Confederate  generals,  by  a  brilliancy 
of  movement  which  military  authorities 
combine  in  applauding. 

Commander-in-chief  Nearly 
Heartbroken 

POOR  Commandter-in-Chief  Lincoln  was  as 
ueaily  Ueart-ln'okon  as  over  in  his  life 
when  he  knew,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  this 
victory  on  which  he  had  been  counting  now 
for  more  than  a  year,  and  for  which  the 
North  had  sacrificed  so  prodigally,  which 
seemed  to  be  the  only  salvation  of  the 
Union,  was  snatched  from  him.  It  would 
not  have  been  surprising  if  in  the  summer  ! 
oi  1862  Lincoln  had  gone  utterly  to  pieces,      j 


i 


The  thing  that  distressed  him  most  was. 
the  fact  that  if  he  had  had  what  he  con- 
sidered a  fighting  general  at  the  head  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  Richmond  would 
now  be  in  his  hands. 

Lincoln's  attitude  toward  McClellan  ir 
these  months,  as  we  find  in  his  letters  an<€ 
in  reported  conversations,  is  one  of  th£ 
best,  if  .not  the  best  exhibit  of  the  kind  d^ 
man  that  he  knew  him  t  obe,  was,  after  allf 
ness,  under  provocations  which  seem  almos  ■ 
too  much  for  a  man  to  bear,  cannot  b 
paralleled  in  history.  He  seems  to  hav3 
felt  that  this  general  of  his,  extraordinar' 
man  that  he  knew  him  to  be,  was,  after  al1 
a  good  deal  like  a  child — a  vain,  inflated 
bad  child — and  that  he  must  be  warned  an;5 
counselled  with  something  of  a  fatherly  pa^ 
tience  as  well  as  disciplined  with  firmness0* 

McClellan  made  the  welkin  ring  with  pro 
teats  and  accusations  against  the  diversion 
of  troops  for  which  he  had  asked — diver- 
sions which  Lincoln  felt  were  essential, 
first,  for  the  protection  of  Washington  and 
later  for  frustrating  Stonewall  Jackson's 
brilliant  raid  into  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
made  in  late  May. 

If  these  forces,  he  told   McClellan,   were 

beyond  his  reach  he  would  be  utterly  help- 
less. "Apprehension  of  something  like  this 
and  no  unwillingness  to  sustain  you  has  al- 
ways been  my  reason  for  withholding  forces 
from  you,"  he  wrcte  him.  "Please  under- 
stand this  and  do  the  best  you  can  with  the 
forces  you  have."    And  later: 

"I  give  you  all  I  can  and  act  on  the  pre- 
mium »iian-*bat  you-da-MreDest  you  can  with 
what  you  have,  while  you  continue  ungea- 
erously,  I  think,  to  assume  that  I  could  give 
you  more  if  I  would."  > 

Lincoln    did    not    content       himself    with 
writing       letters      to       McClellan.       Twice 
during    this    distracting    period    he   visited 
him     In  May,  he  and  Secretaries  Stanton 
and  Chase  went  down  to  Fortress  Monroe 
remaining  there  for  five  or  six  days    going 
over   the    field,   visiting   the   forts  -talking 
with  McClellan,  sizing  up  things.    One  dra 
matic  incident  to  which  this  May  party  to 
the  general  was  treated  was  the  blowing  up 
of  the  Merrimac  by  the  Confederates ^just 
before  they   started   back    to    Washington 
Again   in   July,   after   McClellan  had    gone 
into   camp   at   Harrison's   Landing ,on   the 
James,  Lincoln  went  to  see  him     *°«J* 
couraged     the     Commander-in-Chief     must 
have  Len  when  he  found  that  McClellan  s 
mind  at  the  time  was, chiefly  occupied  with 
an  elaborate  nonfnilitary   plan  for   getting 
the  nation  out  of  its  trouble,  and  that  in 
thia   plan;  which    he    had     worked    out    at 
length  and  a  copy  of  which  he  gave  to  Lin- 
coln  he  put  more  emphasis  upon  the  Presi- 
dent's policies  and  duties  than  he  did  upon 
his  own!      Another  confirmation   that   this 
was  not  a  fighting  man.     Moreover,  it  was 
not  a  man  whose  mind  was  occupying  itseii 
wholly  with  his  own  business. 

Did  he  have  an  eye  on  politics— a  future 
position?  Perhaps  even  taking  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's place?  We  know  now  that  tempta- 
tion was  already  coming  McClellan's  way- 
temptation  to  allow  himself  to  be  considered 
as  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency in  1864,  in  opposition  to  Lincoln.  It 
was  not  the  possible  opponent  that  dis- 
turbed Lincoln,  it  was  the  divided  mind  of 
this  man  that  this  long  document  showed— 
so  dangerous  to  the  cause,. 

And  yet  he  held  on  to  his  general.  No 
one  can  go  with  him  through  these  days 
and  not  feel  something  of  the  exasperation 
that  most  of  his  best  friends  and  strongest 


McClellan's    headquarters    after    the    Battle ^of  Antletam 
they  are   a    buck    private,    Lumon    (seated,)      Hatch 
Lincoln,    Porter,    McClellan,    Kennedy,   Garrett,   and 

supporters  were  feeling  at  uns  reiusal  to 
give  up  McClellan  "at  this  juncture;  but 
when  one  asks  oneself  whom  he  could  have 
put  in  his  place,  there  is  no  satisfactory 
answer.  He  had  no  proved  man  at  that  mo- 
ment. But  he  did  sense  this  problem,  and 
much  of  his  time  was  given  to  studying 
every  general  on  his  long  fighting  line. 
Hardly  a  night  now  that  he  did  not  have  be- 
fore him  a  map  of  each  man's  activities,  and 
as  fast  as  a  man  developed  to  a  point  where 
he  telt  it  safe  to  try  him  on  larger  things, 
he  would  transplant  him  to  those 
larger*  things.  Thus  in  June,  after  Stone- 
wall Jackson's  raid  on  the  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley, he  called  to  Washington  Gen.  Job*» 
Pope,  who  had  been  distinguishing  himself 
in  the  West,  and  put  him  at  the  head  of  a 
new  army  formed  of  all  the  eastern  forces 
outside  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  And  a 
little  later  he  called  Gen.  H.  W.  Halleck, 
who  also  had  been  giving  good  service  In 
the  West,  to  take  the  place  of  general-iu- 
chief,  from  which  four  months  before  ha 
had  Removed  McClellan. 

Issues  a  Call  for  300,000 
Volunteers 

HE  WAS  not  too  sure  of  Halleck,  and 
Stanton  did  not  like  him;  but  he  could 
try  him  out.  At  least  he  had  been-  getting 
fighting  out  of  the  Western  forces.  And 
he -called  for  more  troops— 300,000  volun- 
teers. He  had  a  task,  we  see,  on  his  hands 
not  unlike  that  which  he  had  faced  a  year 
before,  and  a  much  more  trying  one. 

The  full  meaning  and  horror  of  war  was 
now  coming  upon  him.  Washington  was 
filled  with  hospitals.  Again  the  public  build- 
ings were  used  as  barracks.  Again  Lincoln 
was  going  out  before  breakfast,  as  he  had 
done  when  the  first  troops  had  come  In 
after  Sumter,  to  see  how  the  boys  were 
fariug. 

Carl  Schurz  gives  a  lively  picture  of  the 
influx  of  would-be  officers,  particularly  of 
foreigners,  many  of  whom  naturally  sought 
Schurz's  influence.  They  came  with  impres- 
sive letters  of  introduction;   with  claims— 
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'  sometimes  genuine,  sometimes  not — of  mili- 
tary training  and  experience,  and  they  came 
depending  upon  recommendations  which, 
while  they  might  count  in  the  old  world, 
they  were  not  slow  in  learning  were  not 
worth  the  paper  on  which  they  were  written 
in  the  new.  One  such  that  Schurz  t^lla  of 
a  was  a  general  who  was  depending  upon  a 
'  row  of  ancestors  several  hundred  years 
long.  Finally  he  had  an  audience  with  the 
President,  t.nd  immediately  presented  hla 
family  tree.  Mr.  Lincoln  listened  to  him 
gravely.  "That  need  not  trouhle  you,"  he 
said,  "they  will  not  be  in  your  way  If  you 
behave  yourself  as  a  soldier."  "The  poor 
young  count  looked  puzzled,"  says  Mr. 
Schurz,  "and  when  the  audience  was  over 
he  asked  me  what  the  President  could  have 
meant  by  so  strange  a  remark." 

These  were  the  cares,  multiplied  and  di- 
versified a  hundredfold,  with  which  he  must 
occupy  his  days.  And  then,  disaster  upon 
disaster.  Yet  at  this  moment,  in  spite  of 
his  conviction,  in  spite  of  all  his  experience, 
Lincoln  restored  the  army  to  the  "Little 
Napoleon." 

Never  up  to  this  time  had  he  came  into 
such  sharp  conflict  with  his  own  Cabi- 
net as  at  this  moment.  Whatever  their  at- 
titude had  been  a  year  before  toward  Mc- 
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By  the  summer  of  1862  a  great  change  had 
come  over  Lincoln's  face — a  change  which 
tills  picture  shows  perhaps  as  well  as  any 
we  have. 

Clellan,  almost  without  exception  they  were 
thoroughly  distrustful  of  him  now.  Stanton, 
who  had  been  McClellan's  confidant  in  the 
days  before  he  was  taken  into  the  Cabinet, 
now  declared  that  he  was  responsible  for 
Bull  Run  and  ought  to  be  court-martialed. 
Chase,  unbeknown  to  Lincoln,  was  going 
around  among  the  Cabinet  members,  trying 
to  get  signatures  to  a  protest  addressed  to 
the  President,  demanding  McClellan's  im- 
mediate dismissal.  When  Lincoln  called 
them  together  and  told  them  of  hia  deci- 
sion there  was  as  near  a  revolt  as  he  per- 
haps ever  faced.  Stanton  trembled  with 
wrath,  and  when  they  brought  out  their 
charges,  for  which  they  had  only  too  much 
evidence,  he  told  them  flatly  that  he  would 


take  the  consequence.  It  distressed  him,  he 
said,  to  differ  on  such  a  point  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  that  he  would  gladly  resign  his 
place  but  he  could  not  see  who  could  do  the 
work  wanted  as  well  as  McClellan. 

Why  did  Lincoln  defy  his  Cabinet  at  this 
time,  refuse  to  listen  to  |he  loud  cries  of  the 
North  to  give  them  a  man?  That  is,  why 
did  he  continue  to  keep  McClellan  in  place? 
We  have  his  reasons,  given  to  his  intimates 
and  set  down  practically  in  his  own  words 
at  the  moment.  He  felt'  as  Stanton"'  and 
Chase  and  hundreds  of  others  did  about1  Mc- 
Clellan's failure  to  support  Pope.  It  seemed 
to  him,  be  told  Hay,  that  McClellan  wanted 
Pope  defeated,  and  he  quoted  a  dispatch 
sent  from  Harrison's  Landing,  advising  that 
Pope  be  left  tQ  get  out,  of  his  own  scrape. 
He  went  over  McClellan's  attempted  inter- 
ference with  certain^  of  Ins  troops  that  had 
been  ordered  to  Pope's  support,  his  re- 
peated efforts  to  call  back  a  certain  corps, 
his  panic  and  alarm— -"alittle  crazy'  seemed 
to  be  the  President's  charitable  explanation, 
"He  has  acted  badly  in  ■  this  matter,"  he 
said,  "but  we  must  use  what  tools  We  have. 
There  is  no  man  in  the  aTmy  who  can  com- 
mand these  volunteers  and  lick  these  troops 
of  ours  into  shape  half  as  well  as  be!  He 
is  too  useful  just  now  to  sacrifice.  If  he 
can't  fight  himself,  he  excels  in  making 
others  ready  to  fight." 

He  had  his  way,  of  course,  and  he  had 
his   reward — at   least    a    half    reward — for 
when  a  few  days  later,  Lee,  taking  advan 
tage  of  the  demoralization  of  the  Northern 
army,  pushed  into  Maryland,  McClellan  had 

\  his  forces  well  enough  in  hand  to  push  after 
him  and  at  least  drive  him  back  over  the 
Potomac. 

It  was  only  a  half  victory.     There  seems 

1  to  have  been  no  reason  why,  if  McClellan 
had  not  been  actuated  by  what  Lincoln 
called  "the  slows,"  he  might  not  have 
bagged  the  Confederate  Army  at  Antietam, 
but  he  let  Lee  go  and  settled  down  in  the 
old  maddening  way.  And  Lincoln  stood  by 
him. 

And  then.  Who  was  he  to  get?  After 
Antietam  indignant  Pennsylvanians  waited 
upon  him;  McClellan,  they  felt,  had  allowed 
Lee  to  escape — wanted  him  to  escape.  The 
whole  State  resented  his  leaving  Mc- 
Clellan in  .  command.  "If  it  was  your 
duty  to  select  a  successor  to  McClellan 
whom  would  you  name?"  he  asked  his  visi- 
tors, and  the  visitors  evaded  a  direct  reply. 
"You  are  talking  about  an  immediate  suc- 
cessor to  McClellan,"  Mr.  Lincoln  said,  "and 
I  ask  you,  Whom  would  you  name  for  hia 
position  if  the  duty  was  yours?" 

The  discussion  showed  how  hia.  bitterest 
critics,  though  they  might  have  a  sugges- 
tion, could  suggest  nobody  of  whom  the 
President  or  they  themselves  felt  sure.  It 
was  a  change  they  were  asking. '  What  he 
was  looking  for  was  something  more  than 
a  change — a  man  surer  of  success  than  Mc- 
Clellan. 

He  could  not  get  his  decisive  victory,  but 
there  was  something  else  he  could  do — he 


-.a  give  the  country  something  else  to 
think  ^about— he  could  give  a  new  reason 
for  fighting.  To  a  growing  mass  of  those^ 
who  had  been  ibis  supporters,  the  ¥nion 
was  not  enongh.  This  mass  was  demanding, 
Kith  more  and  more:,  insistence  every  day, 
that  he  do  something  about  slavery,  which 
they  still  contended  was  the  object  of  the 
war.  He  had^something  ready.  In  our  next 
chapter  we .',  shall  see  that  he  had  been 
thinking  about  slavery  while  trying  to  get 
a  victory  that  would  save  the  Union,  and 
leave  that  institution  where  the  "fathers" 
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LINCOLN'S  PLAN  OF  WAR 

The  President  explained  to  Mr.  Whit- 
ney the  theory  of  the  Rebellion  by  the 
maps  before  him. 

Running  his  long  fore-finger  down  the 
map,  he  stopped  at  Virginia.  "We  must 
drive  them  away  from  here"  (Manassas 
Gap),  he  said,  "and  clear  them  out  of 
this  part  of  the  State  eo  that  they  can- 
not threaten  us  here  (Washington)  and 
get  into  Maryland. 

"We  must  keep  up  a  good  and  thor- 
ough blockade  of  their  ports.  We  must 
march  an  army  into  East  Tennessee  and 
liberate  the  Union  sentiment  there.  Final- 
ly we  must  rely  on  the  people  growing 
tired  and  saying  to  their  leaders,  'We 
have  had  enough  of  this  thing,  we  will 
bear  it  no  longer.' "  Such  was  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's plan  for  heading  off  the  Rebellion 
in  the  summer  of  1861.  How  it  enlarged 
as  the  war  progressed,  from  la  call  for 
seventy-five  thousand  volunteers  to  one 
for  five  hundred  thousand  men  and  five 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  is  a  matter 
of  well-known  history. 

YV'<    /'  }■  Y     *■•■,-  -  ,\ 


LINCOLN  LOVED 
THE  ENLISTED  MAN 


Thought  More  of  the  Ones  in  the 

Ranks  Than  the  Higher 

Officers. 


EPAULETTES       PUZZLED        HIM 


Sot   Kcct*   on    the    Inalgnu    6t   Hank, 
,  but  lie  Knew  Value 

of     Men, 


Lincoln's  life  was  filled  with  striking 

contrasts,  ■  says    James    Morgan     in     his 

•"Abraham    Lincoln,    the    Boy    and     the 

'  Man,"  published  by  the  MacMillan  Com- 

[  pany.     For    this    carojess.    captaip    of    a 

1  company  of  unruly  rustics  in  the  Black 

„iiu\yk  War  to  become  the  coininander- 

'  in-chief,  of  a  million  soldiers,  a  mightier 

[force   of   warriors  than  any  conquering 

monarch  of  modern  times  ever  assembled, 

was  perhaps  the  strangest  fortune  that 

'  befell   him.     In   four  years  he  called   to 

his    command    two    and    a    half    millions 

of  men,  probably  a  greater  number  than 

followed  the  eaffle.s  of  ^npoleon  in  all  las 

twenty   yours  of   campaigning   from   AV- 

co'a  to  Waterloo.  .  , 

Yet    this    unparalleled    martial    power 

never  tbucJeil   the  ambition  of  Lincoln. 

'  He  cared  nothing  for  the  pomp  of  arms, 

the  pride  of  rank,  or  the  glory  of  war. 

This  man  who  could  say  to  ten  hundred 

''thousand,  qnaed  tqgBBi   tBb3mFJm& 

-would  go,  come,  and  they  woutd  con  e, 
held  himself  to  be  no  more  than  the 
equal  of  the  least  among  them.  While 
I  hi  stood  toward  nil  as  a  comrade  rather 
1  than  a  commander,  tliey  looked  up  to 
him  in  perfect  trust,  and  delighted  to 
hail  him  as.  Father  Abraham. 

Watched  the  Enlisted  Men/ 
It  was  enough  for  him,  if  touch  his  hat 
to  a  general,  but  he  liked  to  bare  his 
head  to  the,  boys  In  the  ranks.  He  him- 
self created  generals  by '  the  hundreds, 
but  in  "his  eyes  the  private  soldier  was 
the  handiwork  of  the  Almighty.,  The  re- 
ported capture  of  an  officer  and  twelve 
,  army  mules  in  a  raid  near  Washington 
only  moved  aim  to  remark.  "How  untor- 
tunate!  I  can  fill  that  brigadier  g  place 
in  five  minutes,  but  those  mules  cost  us 
$200  apiece."  He  never  to  the  end  solved 
the  mystery  of  the  uniforms,  and  could 
not  tell  a  general  from  a  colonel  by  his 
i  epaulettes. 

The  sympathy  of  most  men  who  get 
to  be  Presidents,  Governors  or  statesmen 
can  be  reached  only  through  their  heads. 
It  becomes  a  thing  of  the  mind,  filtered 
and  cooled  by  an  intellectual  process. 
Lincoln's  sympathies  always  remained 
where  nature  herself  placed  them,  in  the 
heart,  and  thence  they  freely  flowed,  un- 
hindered by  reflection  and  calculation. 
Kindness  with  him  was  an  impulse  and 
not  a  duty.  His  benevolence  was  tar 
from  scientific,  yet  he  was  so  shrewd  a 
judge  of  human  nature  that  he  seldom 
was  cheated. 


Sympathy   dutch   and   Warm. 

The  stone  walls  of  the  White  House 
no  ipore  shut  him  in  from  his  fellows, 
from  the  hopes  and  sorrows,  the  poverty 
and  the  pride  of  the  plain  people,  than 
did  the  unhewn  logs  behind  which  he 
shivered  and  hungered  in  his  boyhood 
home.  A  mother's  tears,  a  baby's  cry, 
a  father's  plea,  an  empty  sleeve,  or  a 
crutch  never  failed  to  move  him. 

This  interest  on  Tiis  pan  was  no  fickle, 
unsteady  freshet  of  gushing  sentimental- 
ity which  overflowed  one  day  and  dried 
up  the  next,  no  alternating  current  of 
strength  and  weakness.  Mercy  flowed  in 
a  constant  stream  from  its  fountain  in 
his  great  heart,  nourishing  the  fragrant 
flower  of  charity  under  the  withering 
blasts  of  war. 
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War-Time  Philosophy 
Of  Abraham  Lincoln 

The  following  extracts  from 
speeches  and  letters  of  Amer- 
ica's great  war  President  are 
remarkably  applicable  to  the 
situation  which  confronts  the 
American  people  today: 

GOOD  TEMPER 

I  shall  do  all  that  may  be 
in  my  power  to  promote  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  all  our 
difficulties.  The  man  does  not 
live  who  is  more  devoted  to 
peace  than  I  am.  None  would 
do  more  tv>  preserve  it;  but 
it  may  be  necessary  to  put 
the  foot  down   firmly/ 


NOT  FOR  nS  IS  AGAINST  US 

The^gopd  bid'  maxims  of 
the  Bible  are  applicable,  aud 
truly  applicable,  to  human  af- 
fairs; and  in  this,  as  in  many 
other  things,  we  may  .say 
here,  that  "he  who  is  not  lor 
us  is  against  us."  "He  who 
gathereth  not  with  us,  scaL- 
teroth." 

HONOR  TO  WHOM  HONOR 
IS  DUE 

This   extraordinary   war   in 
/which    we    are   engaged    falls 
heavily    upon    all    classes    of 
people,  but  the  most  heavily 
upon  the  soldier.     For,  it  has 
been   said,    "All    that   a    man 
hath     will    he    give    for    hit; 
life;"   and,   while   all   contri- 
bute of   their  substance,   the 
soldier  puts  his  life  at  stake 
and  often  yields  it  up  in  hi 
country's    cause.      The    high 
est  merit,  then,  is  due  to  Hi 
(    soldier. 


Abraham  Lincoln,  Commander  in  Chief 

We  seldom  think  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  a  militant  personality 
who  would  feel  at  home  in  a  uniform  of  a  fighting  man,  yet  there  fell  to 
his  lot  by  virtue  of  his  election  to  the  presidency  the  high  office  of 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  of  the  Republic. 

Except  in  times  of  military  activities,  one  seldom  recalls  the 
exalted  position  to  which  Lincoln  filled  as  the  leader  of  armed  forces. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  the  volunteer  army  alone  which  enlisted  under 
Abraham  Lincoln  constituted  1,03^,000  men.   This  was  the  largest  army  ever 
mobilized  up  to  that  time.  In  all  the  remarkable  campaigns  of  Napoleon, 
the  total  number  of  soldiers  under  his  direction  did  not  equal  in  numbers 
more  than  2,653,000  men  who  served  under  Abraham  Lincoln  at  some  time 
during  the  Civil  strife. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  note  what  one  great  military 
Leader  may  think  of  his  predecessor'.  A  statement  by  General  Pershing 
made  on  Lincoln's  birthday  1922  is  in  point: 

"Considering  his  (Lincoln's)  life  and  his  many  sided 
genius,  little  has  been  said  of  his  grasp  of  military  affairs 
by  way  of  criticism.  As  Commander  in  Chief  his  was  the  burden 
of  the  war.  It  was  vital  to  the  nation  that  he  direct  the 
energies  of  the  people  unprepared  for  war  in  the  struggle  for 
preservation  of  the  Union.  Without  military  training  or  equip- 
ment but  with  a  fund  of  common  sense  and  an  exceptional  capacity 
for  concentrating  thought  upon  any  subject  which  came  up  for'  de- 
termination, he  was  called  upon  to  consider  grave  questions  of 
strategy  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Considering  his  own  experi- 
ences in  the  contest  of  life,  he  saw  clearly  and  understood  the 
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important  moral  factors  upon  which  victory  ultimately  depended 
and  "became  a  master  of  the  fundamental  principals  of  war." 

Quite  often  the  choice  of  a  profession  is  made  because  of  home 
influences  or  occupational  pursuits  of  one's  ancestors.  This  is  especially 
true  in  the  legal  profession,  the  medical  profession,  and  the  military  pro- 
fession. Possibly  there  came  down  to  Abraham  Lincoln  something  of  the  military 
influence  of  his  forebears  which  contributed  more  than  he  knew  to  his  own 
success  in  this  field. 

One  of  the  most  famous  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  distant  kinsmen  was 
Benjamin  Lincoln,  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  southern  department  in  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  who  tradition  claims  received  the  sword  of  Cornwallis 
at  the  time  of  his  surrender.  It  does  not. appear  that  anyone  has  ever 
criticized  the  bravery  of  Benjamin  Lincoln,  although  some  discussion  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  directed  his  troops  to  the  best  advantage  on  certain 
occasions  has  resulted  from  his  leadership.  There  were  some  other  distant 
relatives  of  the  President  who  saw  service  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  one 
of  them  a  soldier  by  his  own  name,  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  was  with  the  Colonial 
forces  at  the  siege  of  Boston. 

But  to  come  closer  to  the  President's  own  family,  his  grand- 
father, Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Rockingham  County,  Virginia,  became  a  Captain 
in  the  Revolutionary  War  and  his  name  often  appears  upon  the  court  records 
of  the  county  where  many  times  he  served  as  Judge  Advocate  in  the  military 
courts.  While  this  Captain  Abraham  Lincoln  did  not  lose  his  life  in  battle, 
he  did  lose  it  at  the  hands  of  the  pioneer's'  sworn  enemy,  the  Indian,  when  at 
k2   years  of  age  he  was  massacred  near  his  home  in  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

The  first  record  we  have  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  own  father,  Thomas 
Lincoln,  is  an  account  of  his  enlistment  at  the  age  of  19  to  fight  against 
the  Indians  and  he  was  mustered  in  as  a  member  of  the  Guard  of  the  4th 
regiment  of  volunteer's  under  the  command  of  Lt.  George  Ewing  and  served  for 
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an  indefinite  period  "beginning  on  June  8,  1795. 

The  ancestors  of  Abr'aham  Lincoln's  wife  were  even  more  noted 
as  soldiers  than  the  President's  forebears.  Three  Todd  brothers,  John, 
Robert  and  Levi,  the  last  Mary  Todd's  grandfather,  all  saw  service  under 
General  George  Rogers  Clark  and  after  the  battle  of  Fort  Pleasant.  At 
Kaskaskia  John  Todd  succeeded  General  Clark  in  command.  Col.  John  Clark 
was  later  killed  in  action  at  the  battle  of  Blue  Licks. 

Mary  Todd's  grandfather  Levi  was  also  in  the  Blue  Licks  battle 
but  came  out  of  it  uninjured.  Levi  is  said  to  have  been  with  George  Rogers 
Clark  at  both  Vincennes  and  Kaskaskia  where  he  vas  ranked  as  a  Lieutenant. 
Later  on  as  Commander1  of  the  Kentucky  militia  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
Major  General.  The  third  brother,  Robert,  also  served  under  Clark  and 
also  under  General  Anthony  Wayne  where  he  was  raised  in  rank  to  a  Brigadier 
General. 

When  the  War  of  1812  broke  out  three  sons  of  Levi  Todd  were 
members  of  a  military  company  known  as  the  Lexington  Rifles,  and  immediately 
enlisted.  In  the  Battle  at  Frenchtown  two  of  these  brothers  were  seriously 
injured.  One  of  the  boys,  Robert,  became  the  father  of  Mary  Tcdd,  Abraham 
Lincoln's  wife. 

It  is  not  strange  that  when  the  var  between  the  states  got  under 
way  in  186 1  the  sons  of  Robert  would  immediately  offer'  their  services  to  the 
section  of  the  country  where  their  sympathies  directed  them.  One  of  the 
boys,  George  Rogers  Clark  Todd  and  three  of  his  brothers,  saw  service  for 
the  Confederacy. 

It  does  not  appear  as  if  we  need  to  go  outside  of  the  Lincoln 
and  the  Tcdd  families  to  find  plenty  of  military  atmosphere  which  may  have 
caused  the  Revolutionary  and  Indian  wars  to  be  often  a  subject  of  conver- 
sation in  the  home  of  Abr'aham  and  Mary  Todd  Lincoln. 
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Coming  directly,  however,  to  Abraham  Lincoln's  own  military 
experience,  he  was  not  without  some  early  training.  On  Patriots  Day, 
April  19,  1832,  the  following  postscript  appeared  in  the  Sangamon  Journal: 

"More  Indian  trouble.  Last  evening  General  T.  M.  Neale  re- 
ceived "by  express  the  annexed  order  from  the  Commander  in  Chief.  From 
this  order  it  appears  that  the  Governor  is  determined  at  once  to  drive 
Black  Hawk  and  his  associates  from  the  limits  of  our  state.  There  could 
"be  no  object  in  parleying  any  further  with  him  or  his  gang.  Summary  and 
spirited  measures  must  be  used  or  our  citizens  will  be  subjected  yearly 
to  the  incursions  of  this  Indian  tribe 

"To  General  T.  M.  Neale"  'You  are  hereby  commanded  to  cause 
600  men  of  your  Brigade  to  meet  at  Beardstown  on  the  22nd  inst.  without 
fail.  I  have  ordered  the  Colonels  of  your  Brigade  to  furnish  their  pro- 
portionate men  out  of  their  respective  regiments,  for  fear  you  might  not 
be  at  home.  You  will  call  the  Militia  to  the  nearest  rendezvous,  each 
company  to  be  composed  of  50  men  and  to  elect  its  own  officers.'" 

When  Lincoln  read  this  appeal  for  volunteers  in  the  paper  he 
enlisted  immediately.  He  must  have  recalled  the  story  of  his  own  grand- 
father's massacre  and  the  service  which  his  father  saw  against  the  Indians. 

The  day  before  the  rendezvous  of  the  troops  at  Beardstown, 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  elected  Captain  of  his  company.  While  he  saw  no  active 
fighting,  there  is  some  indication  that  he  was  worthy  of  the  office  to  which 
he  had  been  elected. 

The.  one  tradition  that  comes  down  to  us  as  to  Lincoln's  behavior 
while  following  the  enemy  is  from  the  old  guide,  Father  Dixon,  who  accom- 
panied the  troops.  He  concludes,  "In  all  the  marches,  whenever  the  forces 
approached  a  grove  or  depression  in  which  an  Indian  ambush  might  be  concealed, 
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and  scouts  were  sent  forward  to  examine  the  cover,  Lincoln  was  the  first 
man  selected,"  and  he  adds  that  "while  many,  as  they  approached  the  place 
of  expected  ambush,  found  an  excuse  for  dismounting  to  adjust  girths  or 
saddles,  Lincoln's  saddle  was  always  in  perfect  order." 

Both  Captain  Lincoln  and  his  superior  officer,  General  T.  M. 
Neale,  were  candidates  for  the  legislature  in  1832,  "but  the  Captain  polled 
86  more  votes  than  the  General.  Both  failed  to  be  elected,  however. 

Another  candidate  for  representative  at  this  election  was 
William  Kirkpatrick  who  had  been  Lincoln' s  opponent  for  the  captaincy  of 
the  company.  He  received  another  beating  at  the  polls  by  Lincoln  who 
gathered  in  657  votes  against  Kirkpatrick' s  kk.     It  is  significant  to 
note  on  Captain  Lincoln1 s  muster  roll  that  Kirkpatrick  whom  he  had  beaten 
was  recommended  for  promotion  from  the  ranks  by  Captain  Lincoln. 

In  Lincoln's  company  were:  Jack  Armstrong,  the  wrestler,  whom 
Lincoln  made  a  sergeant;  William  F.  Berry,  who  was  later  to  be  associated 
with  Lincoln  in  the  merchandise  business;  John  M.  and  David  Rutledge,  brothers 
of  Ann  Rutledge;  and  one  of  the  Trent  brothers  for  whom  Lincoln  tried  his 
first  lawsuit. 

There  were  68  men  altogether  listed  on  Captain  Lincoln's 
muster  roll,  of  which  copies  are  still  available,  In  Lincoln's  own 
handwriting  is  the  following  notation,  "Mustered  out  of  service  at  the 
Mouth  of  Fox  River,  May  27,  1832." 

In  the  light  of  subsequent  events  the  most  interesting  contact 
which  Lincoln  made  during  the  Black  Hawk  War  was  with  Major  Robert  Anderson. 
When  Major  Anderson  visited  Washington  after  his  evacuation  of  Fort  Sumter 
and  had  received  from  the  Chief  Magistrate  an  expression  of  appreciation 
of  his  conduct,  Mr.  Lincoln  said: 
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"Major,  do  you  remember  of  ever  meeting  me  before?"     "No,"   re- 
plied Anderson,   "I  have  no  recollection  of  ever  having  had  the  pleasure." 
"My  memory  is  better  than  yours,"   said  Lincoln.     "You  mustered  me  into  the 
United  States  service,   as  a  high  Private  of  the  Illinois  volunteers,   at 
Dixon's  Ferry,   in  the  Black  Hawk  War." 

There  has  been  much  speculation  about  the  average  age  of  the 
soldiers  who  served    in  the  Union  Army  during  the  Civil  War.     There  is  no 
compilation  made  from  official  records  which  will  allow  one  to  make  an 
accurate  summary.     An  approach  to  the  question  can  be  made,   however,   through 
information  records  compiled  by  the  Statistical  Bureau  of  the  United  States 
Sanitary  Commission  for  the  year  1866  supplied  by  the  Adjutant  General's 
Office  at  Washington,  D.  C.     These  figures  were  made  available  after  the 
muster  rolls  containing  the  names  of  about  1,000, OCOmen  have  been  examined 
by  the  Commission. 

Approximately  30$  of  the  troops  were  under  twenty-one  years  of 
age.     Another  30$  were  from  twenty-one  to  twenty -four  inclusive.     A  third 
group  totaling  30$  consisted  of  soldier's  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  inclu- 
sive.    This  leaves  but  10$  of  the  army  over  30  years  of  age. 

There  were   some  very  young  boys  who  saw  service  in  the  army, 
which  will  account  for  the  many  cases  coming  before  President  Lincoln 
calling  for  clemency  and  which  indirectly  reveals  his  humanity  in  dealing 
with  military  cases  that  ordinarily  would  call  for  severe  punishment. 

Lincoln's  attitude  of  mind  towards  boys  can  best  be  understood 
by  reading  a  letter  he  wrote  to  a  cadet  at  West  Point.     As  busy  as  he  was 
in  the   summer  of  1862,   he  took  time  to  pen  this  word  of  encouragement  to 
Cadet  Quentin  Campbell  whom  he  had  never  seen; 

"Your  good  mother  tells  me  you  ;are  feeling  very  badly  in  your 
new  situation  -  Allow  me  to  assure  you  it  is  a  perfect  certainty  that  you 
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will,  very  soon,  feel  better  -  quite  happy  -  if  you  only  stick  to  the  reso- 
lution you  have  taken  to  procure  a  military  education  -  I  am  older  than  you, 
have  felt  badly  myself,  and  know  what  I  tell  you  is  true.  Adhere  to  your 
purpose  and  you  will  soon  feel  as  well  as  you  ever  did  -  On  the  contrary, 
if  you  falter,  and  give  up,  you  will  lose  the  power  of  keeping  any  resolution, 
and  will  regret  it  all  you  life.  Take  the  advice  of  a  friend,  who,  though 
he  never  saw  you,  deeply  sympathizes  with  you,  and  stick  to  your  purpose." 

Most  of  Lincoln's  difficulty,  however,  was  not  with  "his  boys"  in 
the  ranks,  but  with  his  Generals.  The  question  of  rank  was  always  trouble™ 
some  and  on  one  occasion  Lincoln  wrote  to  a  General,  "I  do  not  appreciate 
this  matter  of  rank  on  paper  as  you  officers  do."  Again  and  again  jealousies 
arose  between  those  who  were,  and  thoBe  who  were  not  educated  at  West  Point. 
Lincoln  told  one  General,  "You  have  constantly  urged  the  idea  that  you  were 
persecuted  because  you  did  not  come  from  West  Point  ....  this,  my  dear  General 
is,  I  fear,  the  rock  on  which  you  have  split." 

Political  prejudice  was  continually  finding  expression  in  the 
attitude  of  the  officer  and  it  caused  Lincoln  the  most  trouble,  with  one  of 
his  generals  finally  running  against  him  for  President  in  the  campaign  of  1864, 

At  a  recent  auction  sale  in  Philadelphia,  a  letter  written  on 
January  26,  1863,  by  Abraham  Lincoln  to  General  Hooker,  brought  the  sum  of 
$15,000.  This  is  not  the  first  time  the  Hooker  letter  has  changed  hands. 
It  was  offered  at  auction  in  the  Freeman  sale  at  Philadelphia  on  November  lk, 
1924  and  brought  $lU,000  at  that  time. 

The  mere  fact  that  Lincoln,  in  this  remarkable  letter,  is  ad- 
vising Hooker  of  his  appointment  to  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
has  little  to  do  with  the  actual  value  of  the  manuscript.  Neither  does  the 
political  atmosphere  suggested,  which  it  is  claimed  by  some  authors  to  have 
been  indirectly  responsible  for  the  appointment,  enhance  its  value  to  any 
considerable  degree.  The  value  of  this  letter,  to  a  very  large  extent,  is 
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vested  in  the  fact  that  it  offers  a  magnificent  character  sketch  of  the 
President  himself,  which  displays  so  many  of  those  qualities  which  have 
set  Lincoln  apart  from  other  men  of  his  time,  and  all  times.  While  the 
letter  is  "one  of  the  finest  examples  of  composition  in  the  English  lan- 
guage" we  cannot  feel  that  even  this  outstanding  feature  has  allowed  it 
to  gain  its  great  desirability. 

The  letter  reveals  the  frankness  and  downright  integrity  on 
the  part  of  the  President.  Lincoln  does  not  review  Hooker's  shortcomings 
until  the  General  has  "been  complimented  on  many  of  his  commendable  traits. 
Lincoln's  freedom  from  a  spirit  of  retaliation  is  exhibited  when  he  wavers 
criticisms  which  Hooker  has  made  of  him  personally,  and  caps  the  incident 
by  promising  all  possible  aid  to  him.  Possibly  the  finest  display  of  mag- 
nanimity is  found  in  Lincoln's  promise  to  attempt  to  break  down  the  spirit 
of  criticism  among  officers  engendered  to  a  large  extent  by  Hooker  himself, 
and  which  now  seems  about  to  turn  on  its  author.  Lincoln  was  not  willing 
as  many  would  have  been  to  stand  by  and  see  Hooker  reap  what  he  had  sowed, 
The  letter  is  worth  reading  as  the  concluding  paragraph  of  this  paper. 

"Executive  Mansion, 
"Washington, 
"January  26,  1863 
"Major  General  Hooker: 
"General. 

"I  have  placed  you  at  the  head  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Of  course  I 
have  done  this  upon  what  appears  to  me  to  be  sufficient  reasons.  And  yet 
I  think  it  best  for  you  to  know  that  there  are  some  things  in  regard  to 
which,  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  you.  I  believe  you  to  be  a  brave  and 
skillful  soldier,  which,  of  course,  I  like.  I  also  believe  you  do  not 
mix  politics  with  your  profession,  in  which  you  are  right.  You  have 
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confidence  in  yourself,  which  is  a  valuable,  if  not  an  indispensable  quality. 
You  are  ambitious,  which,  within  reasonable  bounds,  does  good  rather  than 
harm.  But  I  think  that  during  Gen.  Burnside ' s  command  of  the  Army,  you  have 
taken  counsel  of  your  ambition,  and  thwarted  him  as  much  as  you  could,  in 
which  you  did  a  great  wrong  to  the  country,  and  to  a  most  meritorious  and 
honorable  brother  officer.  I  have  heard,  in  such  a  way  as  to  believe  it, 
of  your  recently  saying  that  both  the  Army  and  the  Government  needs  a 
Dictator.  Of  course  it  was  not  for  this,  but  in  spite  of  it,  that  I  have 
given  you  the  command.  Only  those  generals,  who  gain  successes,  can  set  up 
dictators.  What  I  now  ask  of  you  is  military  success,  and  I  will  risk  the 
dictatorship.  The  government  will  support  you  to  the  utmost  of  its  ability, 
which  is  neither  more  or  less  than  it  has  done  and  will  do  for  all  com- 
manders. I  much  fear  that  the  spirit  which  you  have  aided  to  infuse  into 
the  Army,  of  criticizing  their  Commander,  and  withholding  confidence  from 
him,  will  now  turn  upon  you.  I  shall  assist  you  as  far  as  I  can,  to  put 
it  down.  Neither  you,  nor  Napoloon,  if  he  were  alive  again,  could  get  any 
good  out  of  an  army,  while  such  a  spirit  prevails  in  it. 

"And  now,  beware  of  rashness.  -  Beware  of  rashness,  but  with 
energy,  and  sleepless  vigilance,  go  forward,  and  give  us  victories. 

"Your 8  very  truly 

"A.  Lincoln." 
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braham  Lincoln  was  an  extremely  able 
commander  in  chief,  but  few  Americans 
in  1861,  or  even  in  1863,  recognized 
Lincoln's  genius  for  military  strategy. 

Whereas  Jefferson  Davis,  President  of  the 
Confederacy,  was  a  West  Point  graduate 
and  Mexican  War  hero,  Lincoln  had  virtu- 
ally no  previous  military  experience.  In- 
deed, he  often  joked  about  his  brief  army 
career:  four  months'  service  (April-July,  1832)  with  sev- 
eral rag-tag  militia  companies  in  the  Black  Hawk  War. 
Elected  captain  by  his  New  Salem  friends,  Lincoln  in- 
spired more  humor  than  gallantry  as  a  leader  of  men. 
Once,  when  marching  his  company  toward  a  narrow  gate, 
he  forgot  the  correct  command  to  form  his  troops  in  a  sin- 
gle column  so  they  could  advance.  "'Halt!"  Lincoln  fi- 
nally shouted.  "This  company  will  break  ranks  for  two 
minutes  and  form  again  on  the  other  side  of  the  gate."  In 
contrast  to  Davis,  Lincoln  was  a  civilian  by  habit,  experi- 
ence, and  vision.  Yet  this  background  served  the  Rail- 
splitter  well  later  when  he  led  the  citizen  soldiers  who 
fought  in  the  Civil  War. 

Lincoln  succeeded  as  a  military  leader  because  he  grasped 
the  fundamentals  of  modern  war.  Unlike  many  journalists 
and  politicians,  Lincoln  recognized  that  the  Civil  War 
would  be  a  long,  bloody  struggle.  He  understood  that  the 
North  could  win  the  war  only  if  it  used  effectively  its  vast 
superiority  in  manpower,  transportation,  and  supply.  In 
the  first  three  years  of  the  war,  however,  Lincoln  failed  to 
find  a  field  commander  who  would  exploit  these  advan- 
tages. Instead,  the  President  entrusted  the  Union  military 
fortunes  to  a  string  of  ineffectual  generals  —  Irvin  Mc- 
Dowell, George  B.  McClellan,  Ambrose  E.  Burnside, 
John  Pope,  and  others.  Time  and  time  again  in  1862, 
Lincoln  urged  McClellan  to  attack  the  Confederates.  Re- 
buking the  General  for  his  continual  delays,  Lincoln  fi- 
nally wrote:  "I  have  just  read  your  despatch  about  sore 
tongued  and  fatiegued  [sic]  horses.  Will  you  pardon  me 
for  asking  what  the  horses  of  your  army  have  done  since 
the  battle  of  Antietam  that  fatigue  anything?"  The  road  to 
Union  victory  was  cleared  when  Lincoln  finally  placed 
military  command  in  the  hands  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant  and 
William  T.  Sherman.  Like  Lincoln,  these  generals  real- 
ized that  the  Union  could  be  preserved  only  if  it  fought  a 
total  war.  Anything  less  would  result  in  Confederate 
independence. 
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